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r HE following Tranſlation was under- 
taken, not becauſe the tranſlator 
| had been accuſtomed either to read or ad- 
mire the original, more than the other 
works of the ſame author; but, becauſe a 
| tranſlation of it, accommodated to the 
preſent ſtate of the Engliſh A 
ſeemed to be much wanted. | 
The Notes and Obſervations a are 2 
ed for the young and the unlearned only. 
They are ſhort, as it was deemed neceſſary 
do introduce as little as poſſible of what is 
to be found in books now everywhere to 


1 ; and, becauſe the miſtakes of 


our author, on the ſubject of moral ſcience, 
| though proper to be noticed to the young 


reader, are yet ſo very obvious as to need 


Pub * 33 Long diſquiſitions, 
- 2 5 ee 


7 4 iv * 


e ed ITY the various topics which 


occur in the following work, ſeemed alto 
gether inconſiſtent with our deſign. The 


learned, in this inſtance, need neither 
tranſlation nor notes, nor obſervations. _ 


In the preſent and advanced ſtate of mo- 2 
Tal knowledge, the Offices of Cicero can 5 
be no otherwiſe regarded, than as an im- 


perfect or rude monument of antiquity, 
or recommended as an introductory book 
well worth the n of the e be. 
A 
ne tranflation itſelf x was 0 to hs 
neither quite literal, nor, like many of the | 
moſt admired tranſlations of the preſent 
day, a mere paraphraſe. It was propoſed 


to keep as near the original as the Engliſh 


idiom would permit, chat the tranſlation 


might be as fair a repreſentation as poſ- 


fible of the author's ſentiments and ſtyle. ; 


Wherever the original is broken or incle- — 
- Sant, the tranflation will be found to cor 


re ſpond, in conſequence. of the Gb 
| a5 waich We Ne bean * 
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1 M V ſon Marcus, though, after a year de- 


voted to ſtudy under Cratippus, a maſter of un- 6 


rrivalled eminence, and at Athens, where ſci. 


| ence may be improved by elegance of man- 
ners, you ought to be well acquainted with 


philoſophy in its ſpeculative and practical de- 


partments; yet, as I have uniformly found it 


uſeful to wyſelf to unite the Roman with the | 
Greek literature, not only in philoſophy but 
in exerciſes of elocution, you ought, I appre- 
5 hend, to purſue the ſame courſe, that you may _ 
= | an 5 [bill in both kinds of e 
5 5 W 


1 MORAL DUTY, | 
tion In one of them I ſeem to have given 
ſo much aid to my countrymen, that not only 
they who are unacquainted with Greek learn- = 


55 ing, but the learned themſelves, may think 85 


they have gained ſomething for the improve- 


ment of their eloquence and their judgement. E 


Improve therefore | under the greateſt phi- 


| oy of the preſent age:. . Improve as long 5 
28 you find it deſirable; and it mould continue 


deſirable, till your proficiency is ſuch, that you 


5 may not hereafter regret the neglect of your : 
advantages. In peruſing my writings, which |} 
differ but little from thoſe of the Peripatetics, 


who, as well as myſelt, profeſs themſelves fol- EP 


towers of Socrates and Plato, think for yourſelf 1 8 
on every ſubject: I mean not to reſtrain . 
but your Latin ſtyle, be aſſured, will be enrich- 2 
ed by the peruſal}. Nor let me be underftood 
to have expreſſed myſelf ſo, with a view to the _ 
mdulgence of my vanity, for to many, I yield . 
the honours of ſcience; but when I afſume to 
myſelf the province of teaching you the apt - 1 


neſs, ann. and elegance of ſpeech, 5 


which | 
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N Which belong to an | orator, it is a privilege, 
5 which, after ſpending my life in the ſtudy, I 
claim in;fome meaſure with juſtice to myſelf, 
Jt therefe recommend to you warmly, my 


5 dear Cicero, not only the peruſal of my ora- 


tions; but of thoſe books on philoſophy allo, 


So which have already grown to an equal magni- 
5 tude. Though, i in the former, the language is 
more ſpirited and more apt to attract your at- 
5 tention ; yet the ſmooth and ſimple compoſi- 


tion of the latter deſerves to be ſtudied?*. : 
None of the Greeks have fallen under my 


obſervation, who laboured to attain both the 


Fe, ſtyle which is adapted to the bar, and that 


which ſuits the calmneſs of ſcientific diſcuſſion, 


Demetreus Phalereus| perhaps may be ef. 


> teemed an exception. His reaſonings are a- 


cute, but his eloquence, though ſo inſinuating c 
that you might recognize the diſciple of Theo- 


bs ; phraſtus, i is deſtitute of animation®. Both kinds 


1 compoſition | have eagerly ſtudied ; . but 
with what ſucceſs, it malt be left to oct to 
| determine, | VVV 
„ͤé 
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* hw been accuſtomed to ; think ade Plato, N 


nad his inclination led him to the practice of pub- = 


lic ſpeaking, could have expreſſed his thoughts 


with force and with fluency; and that De- 5 


moſthenes, if he had retained, and choſen to 8 


clothe in language, the doctrines he learnd 

from Plato, could nave exhibited a monu- 1 
ment of elegance and ſ plendour”. -OE Ariſtotle 

and Ifocrates, who had a mutual contempt. for 
the favourite ſtudies which e each other, 


I have entertained a ſimilar opinion. 5 


1. Arran Thad = IE} to ſend you ſome ob. = 


ſervations upon this occaſion, and many more 


hereafter, it was particularly my wiſh to begin a 


with ſuch ſubjects as might beſt ſuit your - 
time of life and my character. For though there 5 
are many branches ol ſeience in themſelves | 


manly and uſeful, accurately and fully diſcuſ- 


ſed by philoſophers; yet thoſe treatiſes on duty 8 


which they have delivered to us, ſeem to be of | 


the moſt extenſive utility. For no depart- 


ment of life, either in podlie or in private, in 
the 
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: i 


. the forum or amidſt 1 concerns, in gal 


: tude « or in company, can be exempted from 


. its duties; and on the practice or neglect of 


9 duty, depends the ſole honour or r tutpizas * 


che human character. 4 
Duty has been a ſubject of inveſtigation, 


85 common to all men of ſcience. For who, let 


5 me aſk you, would venture to claſs himſelf | 
with philoſophers, that had delivered no max- 


8 ims for the better regulation of conduct? 


3 There are ſome ſects however, which, by the 


; method they have propoſed of eſtimating good 


IE and evil, pervert the whole ſyſtem of duty. 
He who teaches. that to be the chief good 


= which hath no connection with virtue, which 


— meaſured by perſonal advantage, and not by 


5 honour; if he be conſiſtent with himſelf, and 


not ſometimes overcome by the benignity of 


: nature, can neither cultivate friendſhip nor 
Practiſe juſtice nor liberality. That man can- 


not be brave who believes pain the greateſt. 


evil; nor temperate, who believes pleaſure the 


8 ſupreme good. The refutation of ſuch errors 
A 3: 5 WH. though 
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6 5 þ | MORAL DUTY, : : 
though eaſy, 3 18 here unneceſſary, as they hank I 
been fully detected in the courſe of the diſcuſ- 
ſions into which we have entered elſewhere. 


| Theſe ſes, 1 muſt again obſerve, if they would | 


maintain a conſiſtency | among themſelves, | 


ought never to make mention of duty; : for no 


| maxim of duty, well. founded, laſting, and „ 


greeable to nature, can be delivered but by 


thoſe who hold that virtue is he do or e 


vilege of the Stoics, the Academics, the Peri- 


patetics alone, to teach morality; ſince the : 


doctrines of Ariſto, Pyrrho, and Herillus have 


been already exploded?. | "Theſe licentious mo- | | 


raliſts might have retained their right to be i 


heard upon morality, had they not, by deſtroy- 
ing moral diſtinctions, ſhut up every. avenue 


to the diſcovery of duty. 


Upon the ſubject of inveſtigation we e have at | 
preſent propoſed, we mean to follow the Stoics. i 


not as mere tranſlators; but according to our 


cuſtom, we ſhall draw from their fore, as much 


as our r judgement and inclination may ee 
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us, a in the order that may beſt correſpond 
= with our purpoſes. 
Since our diſquiſition i is to 42 wholly e con- 
8 fined to the ſubject of duty, we conceive it 
proper firſt to aſcertain ſhortly its meaning and 
extent, It has been to me matter of ſurpriſe, | 
5 how Panztius came to omit this previous ſtep; 
7 for every inveſtigation which is to be proſecut- 
ed by argument, ought to ſet out with a de- 
nñinition, that it may be underſtood what the 
1 object i is, on which our reaſoning i is to be em- 


: 1 8 155 


II. Tus! inquiry concerning duty i in its ut- 
moſt extent, comprehends two ſeparate queſti- 
ons. The one tends to determine what is good; 
the other to aſcertain. the rules by which the 
conduct of life may be beſt regulated. The 
former teaches i in what the perfection of every 
duty conſiſts, the comparative importance of 
5 different duties ; and decides upon all queſtions 7 
= of the ſame ſpeculative nature”, The latter, ” 
7 which we are to explain i in the ſequel of this 
1 44 work, 


8 . MORAL DUTY, 
work, OY connected with ſuch ſpeculati- 5 
ons, has for its main object the conduct of ordi- 
nary life”, 5 
In deliberating upon an action to be per- 
formed, there are three things according to 
Panætius to be conſidered. The firſt reſpects 
the honour or the ſhame, that may reſult from 
the action under conſideration, and between : 
which the mind is frequently diſtracted. The 
ſecond conſide ration, which reſolves itſelf into 
a queſtion of utility, is employed in diſcovering 


: whether the action propoſed may contribute, or 


not, to the convenience and pleaſure of life; or 


to the attainment of wealth and power, by which 
both our own, and the condition of our friends 
| may be improved. When virtue and utility 
oppoſe one another, a third object of deliberati- 
on ariſes; for when they are at variance, the 


mind i is involved i in a double concern, and un- 


able to reflect. without —A TT Non 


In this diviſion there is a very great detect EE 


for two heads are omitted. Of two actions pro- 


poſed to our choice, We are not only accuſtom- bet 
7 5 
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ed t to. conſider which is virtuous and which vi- 
cious, but of two that are virtuous, which is 
the more virtuous, When utility is to deter- 
mine our choice, after the ſame manner we 
give the preference to that which is the more 
uſeful. 15 Paneætius therefore, inſtead of three, 
| ought to have divided his ſubject into five parts. 


We propoſe firit to treat of virtue under a 


3 twofold diſtribution; ſecondly, of utility, un- 


2a ; der the ſame diſtribution ; 3 and laſtly to inſlitute | 


TH a compariſon * virtue and utility. 


— 


IV. NArxxR has implanted, in animals of 


| every kind, a diſpoſition to preſerve life and 


1 a to i injury, and to purſue and pro- 
cure the means neceſſary to the prolongation 
: of their being. The paſſion that unites the ſex- 
es, and continues their kind, and an affection 
for their young to a certain degree, by which 


the race is preſerved, are alſs common to all 


animals. But between man and the lower ani: 


mals, there is in other reſpects the greateſt dif. 
Ts ference. The lenz guided by the impulſe of 
„ chen 


their finder alone, are 8 to what is pre- 


10 E MORAL DUTY, 


ſent, or near, with a very flight knowledge of e 


the paſt or the future. Man however, Who 


partakes of reaſon, diſtinguiſhes the cauſes . 


and the conſequences of events, obſerves their 
progreſs, compares ſimilar circumſtances, con- 5 
nects the paſt with the future, ſurveys the 
whole courſe of life, and makes the neceſſary 
| proviſion for its well-being. Nature by the 25 
ſame power of reaſon attaches man to man, e- : 
ſtabliſhes the intercourſe of life by ſpeech, be- 
5 gets a peculiar and inexplicable affection to off. 5 
ſpring, and impels men to a frequent and vo- 
luntary enjoy ment of company. Under the 
influence of theſe cauſes, men are prompted to 


ſeck ſupplies of food and of clothing, not only 


for themſelves, but for a wife, and children, Z 


and for others whom tenderneſs and affection 

may oblige them to protect. And this compli- 

| cated care, rouſes the vigour of the human | 

mind, and communicates an additional force to | 

the exertions of active life. TR N [ 
ae deſire and the inveſſigation of truth is 55 


Proper 5 
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i 1 to! man. When diſengaged from * 
ſary buſineſs and cares, we are eager to add to 
our knowledge by examining for ourſelyes or 


liſtening to others. The diſcovery of what is 


ſecret or wonderful, we are diſpoſed to con- 

8 ceive eſſential to happineſa. Hence, what 
is true, ſimple, and undiſguiſed, is beſt adapted 

to human nature's, With this defire of per- 
ceiving truth, there 1s conjoined an ardent 
wiſh for ſuperiority ; ſuch, that a ſpirit well 


7 formed by nature, is un willing to render any 


other ſubmiſſion than to advice or inſtruction, | 


Z 7 world. 


| or to a Juſt and lawful authority appointed for 
the public good. This is the foundation of 
greatneſs of mind, and of contempt for the 


Nor is that power okt nature and reaſon ſmall, 
W has given to man alone, a perception ol 
order and propriety, and a ſtandard by which N 

to regulate his ſpeech and his actions. Of the 
objects of ſenſe, no other animal is qualified to 
perceive the beauty, the grace, and the ſym. 
metry of parts, But reaſon enables man ta 
ä N _ 
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N 2 the ſame application of this: perception 2 : | 
of external nature to the mind, and to obſerve 
that a much higher beauty, harmony, and or- 


der, ought to be preſerved 1 in deſigns and i in ac- 


tions, and that unbecoming opinions and dil 


ſolute conduct ſhould be wholly avoided. F rom a 


= this conſtitution of nature ariſes that virtue we 
ſeek for, which, however little diſtinguiſhed by 


the world, is ſtill virtue; and which, we main- 


tain” it with truth, although r none approved. . 


18 of — praiſeworthy. 


i V. Sucn, my fon Marcus, is the form and 
character of virtue; which, according to the o- 
pinion of Plato, * if it could be diſtinguiſhed 
Aby the eye, 9 excite a wonderful lore | 

of wiſdom.“ E 2 . 15 
The whole of virtue bot af: one of then 88 
War diviſions ; ; either in the diligent inveſtiga. 


tion of truth; or in the ſupport of ſociety, giv- 7 


ing every man his due, and maintaining fidelity . 


in contracts; ; or in the vigour and greatneſs of an 


elevated and invincible ſpirit ; or in the order 
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1 manner rf ſpeakiog and acting, which mo- 


A and temperance require. Theſe four 


| ſources of duty, although they are mixed and 
connected with one another, yet, E daels -- 
diſtin duties ariſe. Thus, under the firſt diviſi- 
5 on, wiſdom and prudence are comprehended, 


which imply the examination and diſcovery of 
truth; and of which the duty is ſuch, that he 5 
vho ſearches moſt carefully for the greateſt de- 


gree of truth on every ſubject, who with moſt 


penetration and readineſs can both ſee and ex- 


3 | plain the foundation of trath, is uſually eſteem- 6 


2 ed, and with juſtice, the moſt prudent and wiſe, 


The foundation of theſe virtues therefore is 


truth. 
The obligation of the other three cardinal 


0 virtues, lead to the attainment and. preſerva- 


tion of thoſe things, which fall within the pro- 


vindce of common life. Their object is to main- 


1 play to the ſuperior exertions of the mind, both 


=. augmenting power and procuring advanta- 
kes for ourſelves and. others; 3 as well as in the 
i: much 


15 


tain the bond of union among men, to give 


= Monat duTY, 
ö much greater efforts of aeſpiſing them all. Or. 
der, conſtancy, moderation, and the virtues. of 


a ſimilar nature, are ſuch as ſhould employ 
our active powers as well as our reflection; 4 


for in the affairs of life, by maintaining a cer- 


tain order and reſtraint, virtue and credit are 


J 


* 


VL Or the four heads i into which: we 10 FE, 

divided virtue, the firſt, which conſiſts in the 
1 | knowledge of truth, is very particularly adap- 
ted to human nature; for we are all more or 
leſs ſtrongly impelled by a defire of information = 
and ſcience. - When ſcience riſes to eminence 
we eſteem it honourable ; but we reckon it 
both pernicious and ſhameful to miſtake, to by 
err, to be ignorant, or to be deceived. In dif. 8 
: charging the duties of this natural branch of 5 
i virtue, two errors are to be avoided. % The one ; 


is, that we do not take things unknown er 


known, and give a raſh aſſent ; and he who 
would avoid this error, as we all ought] 1 ſhould 


devote ſufficient time and diligence to reflec. 


#* 


tion. 5 
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: tion. The other error is, that fone beſtow too 
55 much ſtudy and too great pains upon obſcure, 
: difficult, and unneceſſary ſubjects. But the la- 
bour and care which are employed on ſubjects 
that deſerve to be known, juſtly meet with ap- | 


E plauſe. It is chus that the name of Sulpicius, 9 


celebrated for his {kill in aſtronomy, has deſcen- 


died to us; that Sextus Pompeius, known to my- 


ſelf, gained great reputation for geometry ; that 


= many have been diſtinguiſhed for logic ; and 

more for knowledge of the civil law's, All theſe : 
| ſubjects depend upon the inveſtigation of truth. 
- withdraw from aQtive lite in purſuit of 


tttuth, is a violation of duty. In action the 


whole praiſe of virtue conſiſts. Intervals f 


- buſineſs: however often oceur, and frequent 
_ occaſions are given to return to ſtudy. Be- 
ſides, that activity of mind which never reſts, : 


#8 can even without any effort of our own, detain 


us in exerciſes of reflection. Every thought, 
and every movement of a well regulated mind, 
are occupied in forming honourable defi igns 
1 N afſairs connected with; a * and a happy 
life; "8 


R 9 p 
_ Mari 332 © 4 
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| Vi. Or the chews remaining heads, that _. 
' ' the moſt comprehenſive, which reſpects the 


pPreſervation of ſociety and civil intercourſe "mY 
Juſtice, in which virtue are with the great- 


their appellation; ; ſecondly of beneficence, al- 
lied to juſtice, which ig be denominated be- ; 
nisnity, or liberality's. e 
]juſtice requires firſt that no man Jo hurt to a- 5 | 
7 "I unleſs he be provoked to it by previous : 


Injury ; and next that what is unappropriated 


country, acquired property by occupancy 3 - 
dition, or lot. After this manner nations and = 


| W The diſtribution of private . 
Vas 


life; or - engaged i inthe purſuit and acquiſition „„ 


mong men. It conſiſts of two parts; firſt of 


eſt ſplendour, and from which good men receive 1055 


mould be enjoyed by all, and what 1 is appropriat- 
ed, by the owner alone. All is free by nature; 
but they who firſt came into an uninhabited HY 


or in war by victory; or by law, paction, con- 


tribes came to the: excluſive poſſeſſion of their 2 | 
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Was made on Gaitar principles, Since, chin. 


-” fore, the perſonal poſſeſſions of every indivi- 


| dual, were derived from the common ſtock of 


e nature, every man ſhould retain what has 
fallen to his lot. Whoever covets more than 


cis, violates the rights of human ſociety. - 
5 But, according to the excellent obſeryation. 
of Plato, Me ſince we were not born for our- 
« ſelves alone, our country and our friends 
* have feparate claims upon us.” The pro- 


duce of the earth, according to che N is in- 
tended wholly for the uſe of man; but men 


| were deſigned for the ſervice of men, by being 


made able to communicate reciprocal benefits 


= to each other. In this view we ought to fol- 


lo nature as our guide; and, by the exchange 


5 ; of ſervices, by glving and receiving, wa "" ; 


5 : forward general advantages for the common 
| good. We ought, by knowledge, . 


and wealth. to * cloſer the . of men 
| The foundation of juice i is Kdelity, hich 


; © conſiſts of uniformity and ues in words an in 


| 
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=. 5 bon Al vor, 
contracts. There are two kinds of injuſtices 2 
Of the one, they are guilty who do an injury; 
of the other, they who, if they be able, do 
not defend thoſe from injury to whom it is of- my 
fered. For he who urged on by anger, or | 
ſome violent paſſion, attempts to injure any 
man, lifts his hand againſt his brother; and 
he who interferes not to reſiſt or repel the 
attempt, is as guilty as if he had deſerted his 
p parents, his friends, or his country. But thoſe 
injuries which are offered with an intention to ; yr 
Hurt, often proceed from fear ; when he who 
- meditates injury to another, is afraid that un- 
les he ſhall commit it, he himſelf may fuffer 
ſome diſadvantage. The greater part of men 
x attempt injuſtice, that they may obtain what 
they covet. Of this vice avarice is moſt exten- 5 
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ſively productive. 

VIII. Ricuzs are defired, both for the at- 
tainment of the neceſſaries of life and the en- - 
joyment of pleaſure. Among men of a more 


elevated mind the _— of wealth tends to the i 
.” acquiſition . 
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* 


— of power, 1 to the ability: of beſ- 


_ towing favours. It was thus, that M. Craffus, 


lately affirmed, that no man who wiſhed to be 


dee frſt in a ſtate, poſſeſſed ſuflicient fortune, who 


could not ſupport an army by its revenue 


External magnificenee, an elegant and rich "IR 4 


of living. afford ſuch durable and increaſing de- 
light, that the deſire of wealth becomes bound- 
leſs. The enlargement of fortune is blameleſs, 


ED while no man ſuffers by its increaſe ; but injury 


is forever to be avoided. Moſt men, how- 
ever, have been ſeduced into the neglect of : 
juſtice, when ſeized with a fondneſs for em- 
5 pire, honour, or glory. The ſentiment of En- 

8 nius, © that there is no ſacred union nor faith | 
* among men in power,” may be extended 
wider. For whatever it be, in which a few. 


only can riſe to eminence, in that the ſtruggle © 


9 commonly ſo keen, as to render the pre- 


ſervation of inviolable intercourſe extremely 


” difficult. This conſequence has been lately ma- 


nifeſted, in the temerity of C. Cœſar, who ſub. 

verted every ow divine an human, for that "= 
SY 

B 4 5 5 dominion 


5 
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| ; Jominion under which his miſtaken imagination = 


.. remark, that, in the e ad ok 4 


the moſt ſplendid talents, ſuch ambition foe 
| honour, empire, glory, and power, uſually 

dwells. The more, therefore, ought ſuperior 

minds to beware leſt they fall into crimes of = 
; this ruinous and fatal nature. 13 : 
In every act of injuſtice, there i is a wide dif- . 
| ference, between injuries done from ſome vio- 
_ lent paſſion, which is generally of ſhort duration, © 
and ſuch as have been the reſult of meditated 
and deliberate malignity. Thoſe which 8 


_ dentally ariſe from ſome ſudden emotion of 5 


the mind, are lighter than ſuch as are offered 
from cool and previous intention. — On the 5 
ſubject of offering injuries, it * be * : 

to Rove faid ſo much. 


_ | me Many ances are uſually alleged f for ne- 
. glecting the defence of others, and deſerting 
our duty. Some are unwilling to expoſe them- 


| ſelves to enmity, labour, I one are 4 


| negligent Lb 


nook e "op © 
negligent, cowardly, or inaQive 3 : n 256 3 
=. embarraſſed with their own purſuits and 


| particular occupations, that they ſuffer thoſe. 
to be forſaken whom they ought to protect. It 


1 deſerves to be conſidered, whether the obſerva-' _ 


tion, which Plato has applied to philoſophers, 


: be well founded ; « Since, ſays he, they are 
engaged in the inveſtigation of truth, and 
1. ſince they hold thoſe things uſeleſs and con- op 
10 temptible which moſt men ardently deſire, 
« and for which they violently contend ; they 
are therefore juſt.” While they practiſe 
one branch of juſtice, however, which :Gordids 
their offering injury to any, they fall into the ö 


5 violation of another. Confined by ſtudy, they 


: abandon thoſe whom they ought to defend. It 85 
fl is accordingly ſuppoſed, that they would not 


— an active part in the ſtate, unleſs they _ 


nere forced to it by conſtraint. This, however, 


N it were better to do from inclination for what 


5 is right, is juſt ſo far only as it is voluntary. 


1 There are men alſo who, from attention to 
3 their own fortunes, or from ſome diſlike. to 
. — me 
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the world, ſay that they intereſt themſelves 5 
: in their own affairs only, that they may avoid 
the appearance of doing injury to others. From 
one kind of injuſtice they are free; of another 
they are guilty. For they deſert the inter- 
courſe of life; becauſe they contribute to wo 
ſupport no part of their attention, of their 
- induſtry, or of their riches. | ys thy 
Since, therefore, to the two kinds of injuſ. 
tice ſtated, we have ſubjoined the cauſes of 
each, and offered formerly ſuch obſervations 
as explained the extent of juſtice, we mall be 
able eaſily to determine what our duty in eve- 
ry caſe ſhould be, unleſs we are partial to our- 
ſelves in the extreme. Notwithſtanding, the 
+ juſt fentiment of Chremes, in the play, who 
thinks no human intereſt foreign to himſelf;ꝰ 
1 a due regard to the affairs of others, is 
difficult to be maintained“. For, ſince we ob- 
e and feel the advex(e, or proſperous events, 
which befall ourſelves, more deeply than thoſe 
| which befall others, and which we ſee at a great 
diſtance ; our judgement, in che two caſes, is 


accordingly 


” were: 
accordingly very different. Well therefore 
do they adviſe, who forbid every. action, the 
= jultice of which appears doubtful ;. for equity 
is clear of itſelf, and heſitation marks a Nn 


. e. 


. 8 frequently. occur, on which 25 
5 thoſe actions that ſeem perfectly worthy of a 


2x juſt and a good man, change, and become of T 


8 contrary 8 nature. Thus, to refuſe the re- 
| ftoration of a depoſite, or the performance of 
=”. promiſe, to avoid. the diſcharge of obliga- ; 


0 1 connected with truth and fidelity, may 


”= ſometimes. be conſiſtent with equity“. For a 

regard ought to be paid to thoſe fundamental 

Th principles of juſtice, we formerly. laid down; f 
uh, That no man ſhould be injured ; 2d, That 


; the common intereſt. ſhould be promoted. 
7 In theſe caſes duty varies with circumſtan- 


1 ces, for ſome promiſe or contract may o- 


Wo cur, ſuch, that the performance would be 
_ .. hurtful to him to whom the promiſe was made, 


| or Fe. him who made it, Thus, as in the Play 
"4 & bad 
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had Neptune not d what he promiſ. - 


1] ed to Theſeus, the latter would not have been 


f deprived of his ſon Hippolitus; for of three 
wiſhes, as it is recorded, this was the third, 


that Hippolitus, who had provoked his father, oe 


might ſuffer death for the oftence**. The at- 


tainment of his wiſh threw the father into the _ 
ſevereſt affliction. Promiſes then are not to be 
kept which are pernicious to thoſe to whom _ 


they are made; nor if they ſhould injure you, 
more than profit him to whom you made 


them, is it contrary to duty that a greater be 


preferred to an- inferior obligation. Thus, | 


| ſhould you agree to appear for the defence of 
another in a cauſe depending at law, and in | 
the meantime your ſon happened to be ta · 
4 ken ill, it would be no violation of duty to ne- : 
gle& your promiſe ; and he to whom the pro- 


miſe was made, would depart more from his 1 


| duty, if he ſhould complain that he was deſer- 


ted. Who does not ſee that no man ought to 
abit by the promiſes he has made, when for- : 5 
ced by fear, or $eccived "_ fraud. Caſes of this "i 
e bind, 5 
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- | kind; are uſually wins void by 42 Pretors e- 


oy dict, and ſometimes by the laws. Injuſtice is 
often done by artful evaſions, and from a 


too ſhrewd, but malicious interpretation of the 


laws. Hence the proverb, © the ſtricteſt juſ- 


. « tice is the greateſt j injury,” has become quite 


familiar in converſation. Many tranſgreſ- 
| ſions of the ſame kind have happened in the | 
5 courſe of public tranſactions. Thus Cleomenes, 
who had made a truce of thirty days with the : 
enemy, plundered their fields in the night, 
becauſe it was a truce of days, not of nights3. 
Nor ought the conduct of our countryman, Q. 
Fabius Labeo, or ſome other perſon, to be ap- 
: proved, who as We are told, for I have no better 
evidence than report, on being made arbiter by 
the ſenate in a queſtion of territory, between 
the inhabitants of Nola and Naples, and on 
coming to the place, converſed with each party : 
by themſelves, and requeſted them not to treat 
with eagerneſs or avidity, but to abate rather 
1 than to increaſe their demands. After each had | 
ucceded to his propoſal, a conſiderable extent 
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1 of territory was left between them, He ſettled | 
their boundaries as they themſelves. had” "An 
greed to fix them, and what remained. be- ” 
tween, he adjudged to the Roman people“. 
| This was to deceive, not to judge ; a conduct | 


in every fimilar tranſaction: 1 to be condemned, 
OO ĩ ²˙ Ä.. 


XI. Turxx are certain duties to be obſerved, 
even towards thoſe by whom we have been 
| injured; for vengeance. and puniſhment have 
limits; and perhaps it may be ſufficient that | 
| he who has wronged us ſhould repent of the 5 
injury, that he may not himſelf afterwards re- 

f peat a ſimilar offence, and that others may be 


deterred from injuſtice.” 


In a ſtate, the rights of war are to be del 5 


| l There are two kinds of contention ; ; Feet: 
the one by reaſon, and the other W (force; 


the former peculiar to man, the latter to the 


| lower animals. Recourſe muſt be had to the 

laſt, if the firſt cannot be uſed with ſafety. 

1 Wer 1s to be undertaken, that peace may be . 
5 - e 


PP 
5 enjoyed ſecure from injuſtice. When victory 

is obtained, they are to be preſerved who have 
not been cruel or ſavage in war. Our fore- 
fathers, on this principle, b the other 
nations of Italy into their ſtate; but Car- 
thage and Numantia, they levelled with the 
| ground®. With pain I add Corinth to the 


number; which was deſtroyed, 1 believe. with 


5 view to prevent the future inducement to 
5 war, which its convenient ſituation might en- 

courage F In my judgement, peace, ſecure 
from every treacherous deſign, ought to be 
the conſtant object of public meaſures; and 
ö . my vieus been followed, inſtead of a ſtate 


now in ruins, we might have had ſame, though 5 


not the beſt form of public adminiſtration: 8 


The intereſt of thoſe who have been ſub- 
dued by force ought to be conſulted; and they : 


1 EN who, having laid down. their arms, flee to the | 


Protection of a general, ought to be received, 
though the battering. ram has aſſailed their 
walls. To ſo high a degree has juſtice been 
| eultivared, in this reſpect, among aur anceſtors, 


that . 
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that thoſe who received under their protection . 
. cities, or nations conquered in war, became ? 
their patrons, n to _ prevailing cuſ- 
tom of the times. i l 
| The equity of war is tende by the moſt 


* 


Sava authority, in the law of the Roman 1 | 


| Feciales; from which we may learn, that no 


war is juſt but what is carried on to obtain reſ- 


F utution, and denounced by formal declara- 


tions. While Popillius commanded in one of 5 


the provinces, Cato's ſon, then young, happen- 
ed to ſerve in his army. It appeared proper to 


Popillius to diſband one of his legions, and a- L 


. long with it Cato's ſon, who was an officer in 
| that legion. But the love of a military life 
| having induced the youth to remain afterwards 
with the army, his father wrote to Popillius, re- 
| queſting that a ſecond oath might be admini- 
ftered to his ſon, if he allowed him to remain; 
| becauſe; the former having become void, me 


could not in juſtice fight with an enemy . $ 


ſtrict in thoſe days was the obſervation of * 


laws of war. 
, There 
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There is extant a er of the elder Cato to 


his; ſon Marcus, in which he tells him, that he 


| had heard of his being diſbanded, during his ſer- 
vice in the Perſian war in Macedonia ; and 8 
viſes him to avoid battle, affirming that in: - 

could not. be lawful for him who was not a ſol- 
1 dier to engage "with an enemy v. 5 


8 XII. Ir * 1 obſervation, that he who 


was properly berduellir, i. e. a ſtubborn enemy, | 
. by a ſofter name denominated boſtis, i. e. 


an enemy 5 for ho/tis among our anceſtors had 


13 5 the ſame 6gnification, which we now affix to 
peregrinus, i, e. a ſtranger”, What addition 


could be made to this ſpecies of mildneſs, 
which diſtinguiſhed him who might happen to 


be at war with us, by ſo gentle an appellation? 


Time however has rendered the name harſher, 
: by withdrawing the idea of /tranger, and leav- 
ing that only ol a man who bears arms s again 


Et. "another. 


When war ariſes from a competition for 


5 J empire, ora thirſt of glory, it ought to reſt 
Ny wholly | 
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wholly upon the jult grounds which I have ” 
recently explained. In this caſe, however, 
parties ought to contend with leſs animo- 
_ fity; for in war, as in contentions among fel- : 
low. citizens, with an enemy, it is a combat 
for life and reputation; with a rival. for diſtine- 
tion and rank. With the Celtiberians and 


Cimbrians, war was waged as with implacable & 


enemies; and the iſſue on either ſide was 
not to be command, but exiſtence as a people: . 
With the Latins, Sabines, Samnites, Cartha- 
ginians, and Pyrrhus, enlargement of empire 
was the ultimate object of warn. The Cartha- 
ginians were faithleſs, Hannibal cruel, but 
the reſt of our foes were more juſt, , 
That is an illuſtrious ſpeech which Pyrrhus : 
made, on delivering up the Roman captives: 
„J neither,” ſays he, demand gold, nor 5 
% ſhall you give me a ranſom. We do not 
„% make: war for traffic. Let us decide our 
« fate by the ſword, not with gold. XY us 
r courage whether ſovereign fortune 2 


« may * you. or me to rg; or what me 
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Dn may bring. Hear my purpoſe; IL am be | 


1 ed to ſpare the liberty of. thoſe brave men 7 


6 whom the chance of war has ſpared. 1 give 
them freely; conduct them away; I give 
. 15 them with the conſent ol the great Gods.“ 


: from the 1 race oft the > Facida®, e 


"XI. InDrviovars, ought to preſerve their ”Y 
; delity, when induced by circumſtances, they 
happen to make promiſes to an enemy. Anex- 
ample of this kind we have in the firſt Punic 
war, when Regulus, being taken by the Cartha- 
ginians, was ſent to Rome to propoſe an ex- 
change of priſoners, after he had bound him 
ſelf by an oath to return. As toon as he ar- 


5 rived, he oppoſed the exchange of captives in 


the ſenate; and when his relations and friends, 
| afterwards, would have detained him, he choſe 
rather to return to puniſhment, than to violate | 
his obligation to an enemy. In the ſecond 


Punic war, after the battle of Cannæ, Hanni- 


bal f ſent to Rome ten men bound by an oath 
Os that 


A ſpeech worthy of a prince deſcended 
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: that 5 mould return, ed they d iS 


with their countrymen to redeem their cap- * . 


tives. One of them, after he had left the 
camp by Hannibal's permiſſion, returned ſoon 
after under the pretence that ſomething had 
eſcaped his memory. He departed again, ſup- 


poſing himſelf diſcharged from the obligation o ß 


his oath ; but he was abſolved in words not in 
reality. This man who had culpably tried to 
evade his oath, together with all the priſoners | 


| who had violated theirs, was degraded by the 


; Cenſors, and diſhonoured for life. In obligati- 


ons of faith, it is the meaning always, not the 


words that are to be conſidered. 5 
But the greateſt example of lader 3 


enemy was given by our anceſtors. when 1 
ſerter from Pyrrhus offered to the ſenate, to deſ- 


and Fabricius gave up the deſerter to Pyrrhus. 
45 | They did not approve of the death even of a 
powerful ad verſary, voluntarily waging war, 


which could not de K without ' 
| _ crime, 85 
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crime. ker: theſe obſervations oY on the : 
duties required in war. | 

We ſhould alſo remember chat jultice is to f 
by maintained in our intercourſe with men of 
the meaneſt rank. It is an excellent rule, 

which they give, who require that ſlaves, whoſe 

condition is the loweſt, ſhould be treated like 
| hired ſervants; that their n ſhouls be re- s 
| quired, and wages given. + 5 

Injury therefore may be done in two ways, 
either by fraud, or by violence; the one 
forms the character of the fox, the other of 
dhe lion; both perfectly foreign to the nature 
olf man; but fraud is the more odious of the | 
two. No act of injuſtice i is more pernicious 5 
than theirs, who while they are attempting | 
the greateſt deceit, labour to appear good 
men.— This is ſufficient on the ſubject of Jul-. 


rice. 


— 
1 


XIV. As we 1 next . we come 
to treat of beneficence and liberality; ; which, 


Y though fully adapted te human-nature, are 


G Ra 
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to be refitained by many Sas: One 


1 requires that thoſe very perſons whom We 


mean to oblige, as well as others, may not 
both hurt by our benefits; another that our 


| bounty do not exceed our fortune; and a third A 


that it be proportioned to what individuals . 


may deſerve. All theſe limitations are to be 0 


referred to juſtice, in which they are founded. 


For they who oblige, by beſtowi ing what hurts f , 


the perſon obliged, are not beneficent nor li- 
beral, dut to be condemned for a ſoothing 0 


And pernicious compliance; 3 and they who 1 in- 


5 jure one that they may be liberal to another, 7 


are guilty of the ſame injuſliee, as if they. con- 


verted the property of others to their own uſe. 


Beſides, there are many, who, ambitious of Fe 


' ſhow and difſtinction, ſaatch from one what 


1 they beſtow upon | another; and think that 


| they diſcover their beneficence towards their = 


| friends, if they can by any means enrich them. 


But this conduct is ſo remote from duty, that | 
| [= can be more contrary to its principles. © 


We ought. to | pradliſe that liberglity; which 5 
prog 
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0 5 profits e and hurts no man. The trand. 
7 ference of money, therefore, made by L. Sylla 


| and C. Cæſar, from the juſt owners to ſtran- 


Bebe, ought not to appear liberal; for nothing 


| can be liberal that is not juſt”, 


The ſecond limitation requires, that our 


. bounty ſhould-not exceed our fortune. They 75 


Who are diſpoſed to be more beneficent than 


their n ee admit, do an injury to 


. their relations. They transfer to ſtrangers 


that which, with more juſtice, ſhould occaſion- 
ally ſupply kindred, or ſhould be left to them 
. by inheritance. With ſuch liberality there is 

| commonly conjoined a deſire of unjuſt appro- 
7 : priation, to ſupply the means of a profuſe ge- 

SE neroſity. Beſides we may obſerve, that moſt. 

men, not ſo much from a liberal diſpoſition, as 
led by ſome ſhow of apparent beneficence, do 
acts of kindneſs, which ſeem to flow more 
: from oſtentation than from the heart. This 2 


_ conduct is more allied to vanity than to libe- 


13 8 or honour, 


By the third limitation, the degrees of merit 
8 2 VVV 


« | 


* 
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among the objects of beneficence, are to be 
aſcertained; their manners are to be conſi- 
dered; the diſpoſitions they bear towards us; 
the bonds that unite us to them in the inter- 
courſe of life; and their former ſervices. 
Should all theſe motives concur to influence 
our beneficence, it would be defireable ; but |< | 
if they ſhould not, they will have weight in 
WY proportion to their number and importance. 
XV. $ixcz we live not among perfect wort 
of unerring wiſdom, but among men with 
whom it is well if they l itnain the external | 
appearance of virtue; I would have even this 
underſtood, that no man who diſcovers any 
' _ ſymptom of virtue, ought wholly to be neglec- = 
ted ; and that he delerves the greateſt atten= 
tion, who is moſt adorned with the gentler vir- 5 
tues of modeſty, temperance, and with that juſ- 
tice which I have already explained at length. 
For a brave and great mind in a man not per- - 
fectly wiſe, uſually riſes to extravagance, While 


. e Virtus ſeem rather to conſtitute a 


good man. od; 


_— confidering ths 1550 vin which 1 
man entertains towards us, with a view to this 

duty, we ought to give moſt to him in whoſe” 
8 affection we ſtand higheſt. Theſe affections, 


however, we are to rate, not like young men, 


by a certain heat of attachment, but rather by 


their firmneſs and conſtancy. If a favour is 


not to be conferred, but repaid, greater care 


| will be requiſite; for there is no duty of a more 


_ neceſſary obligation than returning a kindneſs, 


If Heſiod enjoin us to reſtore, with intereſt, 


_ what has been lent us, if we be able; 'what re- 4 
7 turn ſhould we make when induced by a fa- 8 


1 vour! 85 Should we not imitate fertile fields, 


which produce much more than they have re- 

| ceived? For if we do not heſitate to confer a 

favour upon thoſe by whom we expect hereaf- 

ter to profit; how ought we to behave to them 

who have already done us good? Between the , 

| NY two kinds of liberality, there is this: difference, | 

1 that the one, which conſiſts in conferring a 
| | E 3 „„ dezent | 


3 
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benefit, is within our own power, whether we 


ſhall or ſhall not confer it; but the other, which 
\ conſiſts in repaying a benefit, no good man, : 


provided he is able to repay, can juſtly with- 


hold. A diſtinction is alſo to be made between 


benefits received. 


the greateſt hex ariſes from the greateſt - 7 
benefit ; ; and in attending to this, the kind 1 

| diſpoſitions, or intention with which the bene- ml 
fit was conferred, ought to be particularly 
weighed, For many, whoſe - affeRions are. 
flimulated on towards all with ſome ſudden | 


There is no doubt but 


impulſe, do kind offices frequently with a cer- 5 


tain raſhneſs, and without judgement or mode- 

| ration. But theſe acts of kindneſs are not to be 
eſtimated ſo. highly as thoſe which are perform- . 
ed with judgement and deliberation, Abd 5 
from a uniformity of conduct. In beſtowing a : | 


kindneſs, or in repaying it, if other things be 


equal, he who is in greateſt need ſhould Te. 


ceive moſt aſſiſtance. The greater part of 
mankind, however, follow a contrary ule; | | 


For the man from' wee | they expect moſt; : 


"__n ; 
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kbbug he bi in no need, is the chief objet of 
their n ſervices. 73 BAEF #1105 TORY 8 rr] 
XVI. Taz ſociety of men will t be beſt pre- 
N ſerved, if, according to his nearnefs of relation, 


every man receive the greateſt ſhare of our 


beneficence. ' The natural principles of union 


and of human ſociety, with this view, we pro- 


ceed to trace to its origin. The firſt: object 


that preſents itſelf, is the ſociety of the whole 


human race; of which reaſon and ſpeech con- 


| fiitute the bond; and which, by the communi- 
cation of knowledge, and the employments and 


7 1 . habits it produces, forms the mutual attach- 
« ment of men, and binds them together by 


15 ſome natural union. 1 iy" no circumſtance does. 
codur nature differ more from that of the wild 


animals to which we aſeribe courage, as to the 


5 horſe and the lion; but we never mention 

their juſtice, equity, and goodneſs, becauſe 
they are deſtitute of reaſon and ſpeech. So- 
duiety, in its greateſt latitude, comprehends the 

ue" of mankind, and its preſervation im- 
„ ; By _ plies 


. 
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plies that community. of goods. high: nature 
has produced for the common benefit of men. 


But that Property which has been aſſigned . 
by laws and civil inſtitutions, ſhould be poſ- 


ſeſſed as Its has been ſettled; in every other 


reſpeck, things are to be common among 
' friends” as it is expreſt in the Greek proverb. 
Whatever is the ſubject of common privilege, | 


can be diſcovered in the numerous caſes of its 


| variation, by the ſingle. inſtance which Ennius 4 


len According to him, “ the man 
| „ who kindly points out the way to the Wan- 
6 dering traveller, gives light to the lamp of 
46 another, without diminiſhing by the com- 
_ «munication the light of his own.“ He 
teaches by this caſe, that whatever can be lent . 
| without loſs ſhould be granted even to a 
ſtranger. Hence thoſe common maxims, which 
: forbid us to prohibit the uſe of the paſſing 
a ſtream; ; which require us to permit him who 
chuſes, to kindle his fire from ours; to glve 4 


honeſt advice to him who needs it; and to do 


| ſuch offices as are eln to them who receive | 
them, 


A Sad. * to 5 Siver. ; The com- 5 
mon ſtock of nature ſhould, therefore, be open 


IR to general uſe; and ſomething beſides ſhould 


our relations and friends. 


: ? always be contributed. to the common good 
But ſince the wealth of individuals is ſmall, 
and the number of thoſe who need, infinite, 5 

| general liberality muſt be confined within 

| the limits which Ennius has defined; that we 


| may have it in our n to be generous to | 


XVII. ne are many eee civil. in- 
; tercourſe among men. After the union of the 
whole human race already mentioned, there 


is the nearer bond of the ſame tribe, nation, 


or tongue; by which men are in a high degree 


connected. A ſtill nearer tie of connection a- 
riſes from being of the ſame city: For there are 
: many. things common among citizens, the fo- 
> rum, the temples, the porticos, the ſtreets, the 
laws, privileges, courts of juſtice, power of yot- 
ing, beſides cuſtoms and familiar habits, and 
: many circumſtances. and conſiderations by 
which 


„* nere, 
Which the greater number are reciprocally u- 
nited with one another. The bond of inter- 
| courſe among relations is yet cloſer, including : 
but a ſmall part of the immenſe ſociety of man- 
kind. By the appointment of nature, the cloſ- 
eſt union ſubſiſts between huſband and wife; 
the next among children, who all form one fa- 8 
mily, and enjoy a community of goods. Such ” 
is the beginning of a city, and the ſeminary of 
a ſtate. The relation of brothers follows next, 15 
and after that, of firſt and ſecond couſins; who, 


when they cannot be contained by the ſame 7 


| houſe, like the formers of a new colony, depart wy Ry 


to other habitations. To this ſeparation, mar- 
| riages and alliances ſacceed, from which new 
relations ariſe ; who, following the ſame courſe, 
lay the foundation of civil eſtabliſhments. 110 
The tie of blood unites men by affection and 
kindneſs. It is much to ha ve the ſame mo- 
numents of our anceſtors, to practiſe the ſame 
religion, and to be at laſt laid in the ſame | 
tomb. But of all the different kinds of intkr- 


_ courſe, there is none more excellent, none 8 


more 
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0 more table, kin that of wad: men, alike i in 


1 manners, and united by intimacy. That vit- 


appears in another, attracts our love and cre- 


ates our friendſhip for the poſſeſſor. Although 


every virtue allures us to itſelf, and creates our 
5 attachment to thoſe in whom it dwells, yet 
juſtice and beneficence produce this effect moſt 


completely. Nothing awakens more love, or 


OT tue which we have often mentioned, when | it 


|  begets cloſer union than ſimilitude of manners 


among good men. They have the ſame pur- 


ſuits and the ſame inclinations; each has the 


| ſame delight in the other as in himſelf; and, 


what Pythagoras thought the perfection of 
i friendſhip, « of many one Individual 1 is form- 


-— ed RE 


That intereourſe is alſo ſtrong, | which is 
formed by benefits mutually given and receiv- 
ed. While they continue reciprocal and grate- 


= ful, n+ conſtitute a very firm bond of u- 


nion. 


* 


But when you ſurvey with attention all the 


47 obligations of intercourſe, there is none more 


important 


* 
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important, none dearer, than that which con- 
nects each of us with the Kato, ! Parents are 
dear; children are dear; relations and . 
quaintance are dear: But our native country x 
alone involves all theſe ties of affection. What 
honeſt man would heſitate to meet death for L 
his country's good? The more deteſtable, then, 45 
is their barbarity, who, by every ſpecies of 
; guilt, tear their country to pieces; . who are, 
and have been, occupied i in its final deſtruction. 
In aſcertaining the preference of duties, : 
ſhould a competition ariſe, our country and 
parents afe firſt, becauſe our obligations to 
them are greateſt; the next are children, and 
a whole family, who look to us alone, and can 7 
have no other refuge; the laſt, relations with 
whom we are in agreeable habits of life, and 
4 with whom we uſually ſhare the ſame fortune. 2. _ 
To thoſe, therefore, I have now mentioned; 
neceſſary protection is chiefly due; but the 


ordinary intercourfe of life, advice, converſa= + 


| | tion, encouragement, conſolation, ; and occaſion- 
we N flouriſh with perfection in a ſtate of 
| | friendſhip! "> 
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| friendſhip; and that friendſhip is the moſt de- 
lightful which a ſimilarity of manners has 


formed. 


| XVIII. In the diſcharge of all theſe daties, 
it will be neceſſary to conſider, what is moſt 
_ neceſſary to every man, and what every man 
without our aid is able, or is not able, to attain. 
Aye order therefore of the different relations 

we have ſtated, and that of circumſtances, will 

| often not be the ſame. There ma be offices. 
due rather to ſome than to others. Thus you 


EE will at times aſſiſt a neighbour in gathering 
„ „ harveſt, ſooner than a brother or a friend. 
But if the caſe happen to be doubtful, you will 
ſupport a kinſman and friend in preference to 
a neighbour”. In every duty then, ſuch conüũ i-. 
derations ought to be admitted, and it ſhould * | [ 
| become a conſtant exerciſe and practice to add 
and ſubduct circumſtances, that we may be 
an to balance different duties with propriety, 
| 5 that the ſum of pure good may be found, and 
N 85 that we may clearly comprehend what is due 


tw a, 
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to every db dunl, As neither phyſicians, , 
nor generals, nor orators, though they under- 


| and the rules of their art, are able to make 


any attainment that merits great praiſe, with- =_ Y- 
out practice and experience; ; ſo it is with thoſe +. 


rules which are delivered, as Ji myſelf am do- 
ing, for the preſervation of duty; their mag- 
nitude is ſuch, that practice and experience is 5 
indiſpenſibly neceſſary. Enough perha ps has J 
been ſaid, to ſhow how virtue and the correſ- | 
| ponding duties are deduced from the circum- 


ſtances which are founded 1 in the rights of hu- 5 | 


- man ſociety, | 
.T 'We proceed b to We of the four 
| diviſions of virtue, from which duty flows, and 

; Jy to conſider that which appears the 
4 moſt ſplendid of them all, which ariſes e, 7 


great and elevated mind, ſuperior to human af- 
fairs. —DeteQs of this virtue, if any appear, 
are the firſt that occur in reproach. Thus the 
poet; Young men you have womens hearts. 
« while that. brave woman plays the manz“ I 
or e bs OO Sire poil—without 


4 "8. 
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ay} Feat or - blood". 33 On the contrary, thoſe ex- 
ploits which have . performed with bravery 
5 or with uncommon greatneſs of mind, ſome. 
how receive. extraordinary praiſe. | Hence the 


common field for rhetoricians are the battles of 


.__ Marathon, Salamis, Platea, Thermopylz, and 
5 Leuctra; and the characters of our countrymen, 


Cocles, the Decii, Cnaeus and Publius Scipio, 5 
G M. Marcellus, and innumerable others 0 1 he 5 


; Roman people themſelves have been highly 
diſtinguiſhed for this greatneſs of mind. The 


Warlike dreſs which we generally obſerve 
ſculptured on ſtatues, manifeſts our Te for 


"© 1 glory. 


XIX. Du TO ele nden of es, which i 1 
ö diſcovered in dangers and toils, is vicious, 
when it-is void of juſlice, and exerted not for 


common ſafety but private intereſt. In this 


_ cale it is no indication of virtue, but rather 


ol a ſavage oppoſition to all humanity. Forti- + 


55 tude, therefore, is well defined by the Stoics, 


hen they maintain that it is e bulwark of 
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equity. No man, accordingly, who has aſpired - Ws 


after the glory of fortitude by treachery or ; 


_ malice, has ever gained its praiſe ; for nd Gn 
duct can be honourable which departs from 

juſtice. a To this ſame | purpoſe is the excellent 
remark of Plato, that not only ſcience 
«which is remote from juſtice ought to be 5 
1 denominated cunning rather than wiſdom; * 


but a mind alſo prepared for danger, if i it be 5 


* impelled by its own paſſions, and not by the 


common intereſt, merits the charge of auda- 
* city rather than the honour of fortitude.” 


We would have men of courage and magna- 
nimity, to be at the ſame time plain and good, 
the friends of truth, and, above all, averſe to 


deceit : wa character, the eſteem. of which is | 


- 


founded i in juſtice. 


But it is Extremely unpleaſant to obſerve, N 
that, with this elevation and greatneſs of mind, 


an obſtinate and exceſſive deſire of power, 
very eaſily grows Up. What Plato remarks 5 
of the manners of the Spartans, * that they 


| « were wholly inflamed with a defire of ſope- ; 
2 0 15 7 : 5 1 ee 5 
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Ae may be. appliad. to) ibs charaQey £2 


- are deſcribing z for ſuch meti, in pro- 


| portion to the greatneſs of their talents, are, 
pol all others, eager to become leaders, or ra- 


6 ther, to rule alone. It is difficult, while you 


are deſirous to excel all other men, to pre- 
ſerve that equality, which is peculiar to juſ- 
1 Hence it happens, that the men of 


whom we are ſpeaking, neither ſuffer theni- 
ſelves to be overcome in debate, nor over- 
| ruled by public or lawful. rights. They hold 
I their place in the ſtate by bribery and fac- 
tion, that they may attain ſupreme power; 
and would rather be _ ſuperior by violence, 


| than equal with juſtice, The more difficult 


it is to refiſt this propenſity, the more illuſ- : 


. trious the reſiſtance; for there is no caſe, 
„„ nor. occaſion, which can ever admit an apo- 


* for injuſtice. 5 
N They are, therefore, to ha 3 bake = 


> a magnanimous, not who commit, but who | 


| repel, an injury, Real greatneſs of mind, ac- | 


T9 15 _eompanied with wiſdom, eonceives that to be 


F virtue, 
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virtue, which fullows nature chielly; 3 -which ; 
depends upon actions themſelves, and not on 
the applauſe that may attend them; which 


chuſes rather to be really good than to appear 5 


ſo. He Who hangs upon the miſtaken judge- 
ment of an unſkilful multitude, ought not 


to be reckoned among the number of great 


He who poſſeſſes a high mind, and * 


3 for applauſe, is impelled with great- 5 5 


eſt facility to acts of injuſtice. This is a haz- 
ardous ſituation; for ſcarcely is there a man - 
to be found, who, by enduring toil and en- | 

_ countering danger, does not court kame „ 


the reward of his labours. 


XX. A BRAVE and a great mind, is par- 
ticularly diſtinguiſhed by two circumſtances; ; 
of which one conſiſts in the contempt of things 5 
external; after a man has been perſuaded 
that, except what is honeſt and honourable, 
nothing is worth admiration or deſire; that 
he ought to yield, neither to man, to pertur; 
bation of ſpirit, nor to fortune. The other 


— 


1 
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| is that; bier your mind is chus diſpoſed, 
you conduct affairs altogether uſeful and im- 


: : portant, but at the ſame time extremely ar- 
: duous, full of labour and danger, both to life 

and its enjoyments. In the latter of theſe 

two cireumſtances conſiſts all the eminence 

and ſplendor, and I may add, the uſefulneſs; 


in the former, the efficient cauſe of magna- 


| nimity, and a diſregard for the world. Your 


contempt of the world is known by your 


| conceiving that only to be good, which is vir- 
| tuous, and by a freedom from every per- 


turbation of mind. It is to be thought the 
privilege of a brave and a great mind; to eſ- 
teem thoſe things ſmall, which to moſt men 
5 appear great, and to contemn them with a 
5 firm and an uniform purpoſe. It is the property 
1 a vigorous ſoul, and of great conſtancy, ſo 


to bear the many and various calamities that 


” fall to the lot af man, as to depart in nothing ; 
| from the ſtate of Nature, or from the dignity 


of wiſdom. 


5. is 5 by. no means "confine or reaſon: 
5 2 5 able, | 
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able, that he who cannot be fabdued- 15 fear, 8 
ſhould be ſubdued by deſire; or that he who 
has ſhown himſelf invincible by labour, 
ſhould be conquered by pleaſure. While this 
is conſidered, let the defire of money be a- 
voided ; for there is not a greater ſymptom ; 5 
of a narrow and a little mind, than the love 
of wealth; nor a more honourable and a no- 1 
bler teſt of a great mind, than the contempt 
of money, which you have not, and its ap- 
plication when you have it, to the purpoſes 
of beneficence and liberality. The deſire of 
applauſe, as has been already obſerved, ought 5 

to be ſhunned ; for it is hoſtile to liberty, for 
which the whole ſtruggle of the magnanimous 
mould be maintained. Nor is command al- 

| ways to be coveted; at times it ought rather 

to be refuſed or reſigned. 


We ought to be free from all perturbation 


ol of mind, both flom deſire and fear, and from 


pain, pleaſure, and anger; that there may be ; 5 


peace and ſecurity to induce perſeverance, „ 
and preſerve dignity. There are, and there 
i oa 
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1581 . many who, to "gal this tranquillity, ' 
| have withdrawn from public buſineſs, and fled 
to retirement. Among this number are the 
chief and moſt illuſtrious of the philoſophers, 


and fome grave and rigid men, who could 


; not bear the manners either of the people or 
"0 their rulers. Some delighted with rural oc- 


. cupations, have retired to their own eſtates in 
; the country. Theſe men have propoſed to 
themſelves the ſame object with kings, namely, 


that they may need nothing, that they may 


be ſubject to no man, that they may enjoy 


. liberty, of which the leading r is | to 


3 0 


lire as you pleaſe. | 


XXI. Tuxr who! aſpire Ader power ih 


this in common with thoſe who court retire- 
ment, that the former think they are able to 
attain their object dy the poſſeſſion of a vaſt 


fortune; "while the other think their obje& 


is gained by contentment with the little that 
is their own. The opinion of neither is open 


5 to contempt. The retired life, is both eaſier 


„„ and 


1 ror nn on nn 
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and ſafer, and 108 troubleſome or offetifive 10 5 
others; while the life of thoſe Who apply 
themſelves to affairs of tate, and to the ma- 


nagement of important buſineſs, is more be- 1 85 


neficial, and nearer to greatneſs and luſtre. , | 


Their choice, therefore, perhaps admits of 
apology, who take no part in the ſtate, but 
devote their extraordinary talents to ſtudy; 
and theirs too, who, diſabled by infirmity or 
ill health, withdraw from public employ- | 
ment, and reſi ign the power and honour to | 


others. But they who have no ſuch motives, 


who pretend to deſpiſe thoſe offices, and that : 
ſway which moſt. men admire, in my eſtima- 
tion, are not only to be diſapproved, but con- 
demned. In ſo far, as they diſregard or con- 
temn glory, it is difficult to diſapprove of their 5 
judgement; but they ſeem to dread labour, 1 
and the pains of offence and repulſe, as they i 
would dread diſgrace or infamy. There are 
ſome | men, who, in contrary circumſtances, e 
maintain too little conſiſtency with themſelves; . | 


they moſt rigidly contemn pleaſure, but yield 


to 


0374 - 
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to pain; 5 they neglet fame, but are broken 
by diſgrace. P 


Thofe men who have received, from nature 


* zahlen for buſineſs, rejecting every motive 
to delay, ought to procure. offices, and rule 
the ſtate; for by no other means can either , 
government be maintained, or greatneſs of 2 
mind brought into view. That greatneſs of 
ſoul, and diſregard of the a that ſerenity 
and ſecurity of mind which I have often men- 
tioned, is no leſs, or perhaps more, neceſſary to 
men in public employ ments than to philoſo · 
phers, if they would be free from anxiety, and 
paſs their lives with Readineſs and unifor- 
mity. This attainment is more eaſily made 
- philoſophers, becauſe they are leſs ex- 
| poſed. to the aſſaults of fortune; they have 
fewer wants; and, if adverſity. ſhould comes 
it falls not ſo heavily upon them. It, 
not without cauſe that greater commotions 
of mind are excited, and that greater efforts 
muſt be made amidſt the employ ments of ſtate, 
1955 than in the ſhades of retirement. The more 


'D 4 neceſſary 


— — n — ' - 


8 military life. 
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| neceſſary therefore, to ſuch men, is greatneſs 
of mind, and an exemption from ſorrow. 


He who comes forward to be active in pub- 


lic affairs, ought to beware leſt he dwell on 
the honour of his employment alone. Let 
him conſider his qualifications for buſineſs, that 
he may neither deſpair through indolence, | 
nor become too confident through deſire. 
For every department of buſineſs, before yoy - 
enter upon it, diligent preparation ought to be 


XXI. Mosr men believe that Soester re- 


putation is to be- derived from the affairs of 
war than of peace. This miſtaken preference : 
_ ought to be reduced to its proper level, for : 


many from 2 deſire of glory have often ſought 


occaſions for war. This opinion becomes the 
more dangerous, when we conſider that it ge- 
nerally accompanies great minds, and great 
talents, and is proportioned to the paſſion of 


the one, and the fitneſs of the other, for @ | 


O0 FIRST, RE _. 
IE we 8 form- our e in this 


0 0 according to truth, we will find that many 
tranſactions of peace are of greater importance, 
and followed by higher reputation, than thoſe 


of war. Though Themiſtocles received juſt 


- praiſe, and though his name be more illuſtri- 
obus than that of Solon; though Salamis be cit- 
5 a in teſtimony of a very celebrated victory, 5 

aland preferred to the council of the Areopagus, 
which Solon firſt inſtituted; yet, we muſt 


oY pronounce the latter no leſs diſtinguiſhed than 


the former. The former ſeryed the ſtate once, 
the latter ſerves it for ever. By the council of 


the Areopagus, the Athenians preſerve their 


1 laws, and the inſtitutions of their anceſtors. 


Themiſtocles could name no ſervice of his to 
the Areopagus, but muſt have acknowledged 
the aſſiſtance of Solon; for the war W 


| Fed by the advice of that afſembly®, 


The ſame may be ſaid of Pauſanias and # Lu 


ſiander, whoſe achievements, though ſuppoſed 


| to have extended the dominion of the Spartans, | 
” are not in the leaſt to be compared to the laws 


and 
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and diſcipline eſtabliſhed by Lycurgus, that 1 
1 ; 4 inſpired with obedience and bravery the . 5 
4 | yeh theſe generals led“. at 
"Sy When | was young, M. "MITT, did not we 
| - IK pear to me inferior to C. Marius; nor after i 
| | 1 entered into public employment, did I think 
Fi Y Qu. Catulus inferior to Cn. Pompey®, Armies 
abroad - avail little, unleſs there be wiſdom. 
© at home. Nor did Scipio Africanus, that 
| | b £4 : accompliſhed man and illuſtrious general, per- 
| [ form more ſignal ſervices to the ſtate by te 
| | : deſtruction of Numantia, than P. Naſica, * . 1 
0 private citizen, when he put Tib. Gracchuͥ s 
i | to death. This tranſaction was not only of 

| a domeſtic, but of a military nature, becauſe 
| it was accompliſhed by violence. Still, how- | 
| eeiuer, it was a meaſure executed during an in- | 
terval of peace, and without the aid of an 


—— ZR 5 
That line which I 1 profigate and 5 
invidious men are accuſtomed to cenſure, is 185 
very much to our preſent purpoſe ; « Let 
arms give way to m_ the laurel yield " 
"3 FE ey 7 
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praiſe“.“ For, not to make mention of o- 


thers, did not arms give place 'to, peace, while 


. myſelf ſat at the helm of affairs? Never 8 


was the ſtate in greater danger, and never 


= was peace eſtabliſhed on better grounds. By 
| the meaſures I purſued, and the diligenc Fa 1 
maintained, arms themſelves ſpeedily fell from 
the hand“ or the Wo de, 
What action ſo great was ever performed in 
war? What triumph is to be compared with 
5 this 71 may be permitted, my ſon Mar- 


oeius, thus to boaſt to you, whoſe privilege it i 


to inherit my reputation, and whoſe duty, to 


| imitate my conduct. Believe me, Cn. Pom- 


pey, a man lodded with military honours, did 
2 me the juſtice to ſay, in the hearing of many, 
. *Thavihe would have gained a third triumph 

in vain, unleſs there had remained a place 


„to enjoy it, by my ſervices to the ſtates.” 


| The fortitude requiſite at home, and in peace, 


is not inferior to that required in war; and 
I} 4 needs greater labour and application. 1 


XXIII. 
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XXIII Trar virtue which: we require of 5 
à great and elevated ſpirit, ariſes from vigour 5 
of mind not of body. The body, however, ; 


is to be exerciſed, and fo regulated, that it 2 


may be able to obey reaſon and wiſdom, in 

the execution of buſineſs, and the patience of 
| toil, Vet ſtill the virtue reſts on mental care : 
and reflection, which enables men to be no 
| Iefo uſeful to the ſtate in peace than in __ 
Under the influence of prudent counſel, war 
is ſometimes made, frequently avoided, or * 
niſhed after it has already commenced. The 
"third Punic war was undertaken by the ad- 


vice of M. Cato, whoſe authority prevailed | 


even after his death“. Skill, therefore, in de- 


ciding a difference, is more to be deſired than 1 5 


courage in the field; but in the former there 
is a danger of being guided more by an a- 


verſion to war, than by motiyes of public u- 

iy. War ſhould be made with no other 

view than the attainment of peace. i 5 
It is the duty of a brave and a Ready man | 


in adverſity, not to be Giturped, 1 nor to be 5 


8 thrown 
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: thrown in e from his place; but to 


8 retain his preſence of mind, his judgement, 8 


and his prudence. It is the property of a 
5 great and enlightened mind, that has acquired 
confidence in its own powers, to anticipate 
the future, to fix in the mind, ſometime be- | 


fore, the good or the evil that may happen, 
to reſolve what muſt be done on either event, 


b 
'I 
: . 
7. 
* 


and to avoid the neceſſity of this apology, 
which comes too late, that ſufficient atten- 
tion had not been given.“ 


Raſhly to come into the field, and engage 1 


with an enemy, reſembles the act of a ſavage . 

or a wild beaſt; but when the neceſſity of 

: occaſions demands it, every man ought to 
fight, and prefer death to ſervitude and 
ſhame. £30 | 


1 _ XXIV. Is | pluodating nog aefolating cities, 
8 ws care ſhould be taken that no act of raſh- 
neſs or cruelty be committed”, The duty of 
2 great man requires him, in ſuch tumultuous 
Eh ſituations, to puniſh the guilty, but to fave 
Rs 5 . the 
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the thople;: and, reid all the changer of FR SE 


tune, to abide by rectitude and honour. As 


there are men who prefer warlike to peace- | 


able fituations, fo you will find many to whom 
hot and dangerous meaſures appear greater 


and more ſplendid than the cool and delibe- - 


rate. By avoiding danger, we ought never to 


bring upon ourſelves the imputation of weak- 


neſs or timidity ; but we ought at the ſame 
time, to avoid the other fooliſh extreme, of 


expoſing. ourſelves without a cauſe. In a 
ſtate of danger, the ptactice of phyſicians 5 


ought to be imitated, who to ſlight complaints 


apply gentle remedies, but to violent diſeaſes | 
they are obliged to adminiſter dangerous and 


doubtful cures. In a calm, it is madneſs to 
wiſh for a ſtorm; but it is wiſdom, when it 


comes, by every means to reſiſt its violence; 


2 particularly, if more good can be gained in 


the iſſue, than there was evil apprehended in | 


the moments of ſuſpence. 


Some actions are dangerous, partly to choſe . 


| who undertake —_— and Pony to the ſtate. 


Some 


oO rinsr. ä 
Some are called to riſk their lives, others, 


. . 
f their honour, or the good will of their citizens. 
: We ought therefore to be more ready to en- 


counter our own than the common dangers, 


T and to fight for honour and glory than for o- 
ther advantages“. There have been many, how- 


— ever, who were prepared to ſacrifice their for- 


tunes and their lives for their country, who y ot 


| would not permit the leaſt diminution of their 


5 fame, though the exigencies of the ſtate 
ſhould demand it. Callicratidas the Spartan 
admiral, in the Peloponneſian war, after he 

| had performed many ſignal exploits, on this 

125 principle, reduced all to extremity by diſ- 

75 obedience to their advice; who thought. that 

he ſhould retire from Arginuſæ, and avoid an 

engagement with the Athenians. He anſwer 

ed, That the Spartans upon the loſs of their 
— fleet, could fit out another; ; but that be 

ö N could not fly without: perſonal diſhonour.” + 
The blow which the Lacedemonians 1 dec 


EY in conſequence of this reſolution was not fatal; 


= * When Cleombrotus, from fear of public 


odium, 
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odium, taſhly engaged with nn > 
he put a period to the Spartan power“. How 
much better did Qu. Maximus behave, of 
| whom Ennius thakes this honourable mention; 
li He alone reſtored to us our ſtate by delay; 
ii | he did not prefer rumour to ſafety z there- 
Hy i AF Sg E fore his glory continues to gain additional 1 
« luſtre®.” An offence. of the ſame nature f 
uiuith that of which we are ſpeaking, is alſo to 
de avoided in civil affairs; for there are men 
uà who from fear of public hatred venture not to 
i | = : e _— *. ever nne . 
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XIV. Tazy who aud ak upon : thin 
p the management of a ftate, ought to be guid- EY: 

ed by the two precepts of Plato. The one 
requires, that they protect the intereſt of their 

| citizens; that their whole conduct bear this 
reference, without ever implying a regard to 


their een adravtage. The bernd requires, = | 
that they protect the whole public body alike, 
and ſupport no ſingle party to the prejudice 
of the reſt, The —_ of the ſtate, = | 

wm 
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85 ai * a a is to be b for the 
benefit of thoſe who are given in truſt, not of 
47M thoſe to whom it is entruſted. They, who 
ſupport one party of their citizens and neglet 


. another, introduce into a ſtate the moſt per- 


nicious evils, ſedition and, diſcord; for it fol- 
SG; I lows, that ſome aſpire. after popularity, others 
. 1 become zealous for a party, and but a few con- 
5 ſult for the whole. Hence aroſe prodigious | 
5 inſtances of diſcord. among the Athenians 5 
and not only! ſedition in our own country, but 
1 deſolating civil wars; which a worthy and a 
brave citizen, by 32g merits ſway in the ſtate, | 
” will avoid and abhor. He will give himſelf 
up wholly to the ſervice of the ſtate; he will 
ſupport ĩt alone; he will purſue e wealth 
Fo nor power, but employ his labours for the 
general intereſt. He will not by calumny ex- 
poſe any man to hatred or envy; he will ſo 
dlaoſely adhere to juſtice and honour, that he 5 
; would MER, e death rather than deſert his prin- 
. . 
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gives. oY are. productive of the greateſl wiſery; 
On this ſubje Plato has made an excellent ob 


ſervation, „That they who contend with 


one another for the adminiſtration of public 


affairs, behave like a ſhip's crew that ſhould 


| * mutiny 5 for | the chief management i of the E | 
helm.“ He farther enjoins us, | to ace 1 0 
count thoſe adverſaries, who take up arms 


againſt the ſtate; not thoſe, Who wiſh to I 


| #6 | rule it according to their own judgement.” $ 
A difference of this kind, unmixed with ani- 
| moſity, ſubſiſted between P. Ae, and s 
Qu. Metellus. 


They deſerve no attention, io think that 4 


anger againſt an enemy ſhould riſe to fury ; = 
and maintain it to be the duty of a great and 
a brave mind. For nothing is more laudable, L 
nothing more worthy of a great and a diſtin- 

| guiſhed man, than placability and elemeney. 
Among a free people, where there is an ä 
quality of rights, a mixture of eaſe and dig- 
nity ought to be preſerved, that, | ſhould! we” 
be diſpleaſed with thoſe who * imper- 5 


5 tinent 
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| tinent t queſtions, or approach us en; 
we may not fall into a uſeleſs and offenſive 
 fourneſs of temper. e | | 


The approbation of mildneſs and clemeney 


ought not to go the length of excluding ri- 
WO gour in exigencies of ftate; for without rigour 
it cannot be adminiſtered. Reprehenſion, and 
| puniſhment of every kind, ought to. be free! 
| from inſult; they ſhould bear a reference not 
to any perſonal intereſt of him who reprimands 
5 or puniſhes, but to the good of the public. 
1 Great care too muſt be taken, that the puniſh- 
ment be not greater than the offence; and 
that ſome ſhould not be puniſhed for the ſame 
0 offences, for which others are not called to 
account. Anger, during the infliction of pu- 4 
niſhment, is particularly to be reſtrained; for 
ne who comes to puniſh. in wrath will not 
1 obſerve that moderation which inflicts neither 
too little nor too much. Moderation is ap- 
proved by the Peripatetics, and with proptie- 
= ty; had they mor commended anger, and 
held that it was wiſely" implanted by nature. 
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| Auber ener is always to be ndnd 3 
and it were to be wiſhed that the rulers of ; 7 
| ſtates reſembled the laws, which ne * 
from motives of 1 but of REI aq 


mt. xTVI. Ix ng TOO i ods 
flowing on to our wiſh, we ſhould zealouſſy 
avoid pride, diſdain, and arrogance. | To be 
| immoderately affected with adverſity or pro- 
ſperity betrays a feebleneſs of mind. There is 
a noble evenneſs of temper through the whole 
of life, and an uniform expreſſion on the 
countenance, which diſtinguiſh a wiſe man; 
and which we are told Socrates and Lælius 5 
conſtantly maintained. Philip king of Mace- 
donia was ſurpaſſed by his ſon in achievements 5 
and military glory, but ſuperior to him in con- 
deſcenſion and mildneſs of manners. The fa- 5 
ther was always great, Alexander often baſe | 
in the extreme. Well therefore do they = 
ves” who recommend E behaviour humble 
in proportion to the elevation of our rank. 
| Fanztius tells us, that — din ſcholar 
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: and intimate friend uſed. to N 2 That 
as they are accuſtomed to give away their 

_ * horſes, rendered unmanageable by fre- 
* quent engagements, to be tamed, with a 
„view to their being again more eaſily 
. P « employed ; ſo it was neceflary that men 5 
rendered licentious by proſperity, and pres 
ſuming upon themſelves ſhould be brought 


25 within the circle of reaſon and philoſo- 


« phy, that they might ſee the imbeci- 
«i lity of human things and the viciſfitudes 


. fortune,” In the moſt proſperous fi- 


tuations we ought particularly to avail our- 
ſelves of the advice of friends, and to allow 
them even more authority than before. At 


the ſame time, much caution is neceſſary, 


leſt we open our ears to flatterers and ſuffer 4 


bvecomes an eaſy deception; for we then ſup- 
5 poſe ourſelves really to be what the praiſe we 


5 receive appears juſtly to make us. Hence in- 


numerable inſtances of miſconduct; when men = 
: * nl with n. * baſely ex- 


= '_. MORAL DUTY, 
poſed to ridicule, ans led 1 by the deluſion 8 
the moſt fatal errors. 

Upon the whole; public affairs are of b high- 

_ eſt importance, and thoſe minds the great- 
eſt that conduct them, h becauſe public ad- 
miniſtration has the moſt extenſive influence. 
There are, however, and have been, many 
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men of great minds, even in a retired life, 4 
who, employed either with inveſtigations of 
truth or in ſome other great attempts, kept ; 
wr . themſelves within the bounds of their own 
; 9 . ; azMfvirs. Others, of a character between phi- oy 
| Ul  loſophers and thoſe who managed the ſtate, 

i} 5 have been delighted with their private for- 

>, tines; neither increafing them by all means, 
r excluding their neighbours from a par- 
ticipation; rather ſharing them with their 
»  fiiends' and the flate, if they happened to 
9 need them. What was firſt honeſtly acquir- 
ed, „ ought not to be ſquandered in baſe and 
meful expence; it ſhould be ſerviceable 
to'as' maar as nn un ey are 
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8 __ r and c õοOmy; nor ſhould. it 
be ſubſervient to intemperance, and luxury, 
Ds” rather than to liberality, and beneficence. 
le who obſerves theſe duties may paſs through 


. life with -honour, ſteadineſs, magnanimity, and 
even with aundaur, 1 „ 9k nn for 
” mankind, 


. XXVIL Ir remains now. that. we treat of 


| the only remaining branch of virtue, which 
comprehends modeſty, temperance, reſpect, the 
. government of all the paſſions, moderation 
in all things; and which diffuſes a beauty 


over the whole of life.—It comprehends what 


te Greeks and Romans expreſs by propriety 
and decorum. Its nature is ſuch, that it can- 


det be conſidered apart from virtue in gene- 
l becauſe that which is proper is nee, 


1 and, that nen is virtuous is proper. n 

e between virtue jr pro- 
priety, can be more eaſily conceived khan 
 quplained. The propriety of e is then 


apparent, when. virtue F tha ruling 
| ale. Not only in this branch of vir- 
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nected with every virtue; and its conne 


js wholly incorporated with virtue; though 
Ws ba 6 ew 17 - oe 


„„ okt Dürr, 
3 eaphia bas- i 
the three former, propriety diſcovers itſelf. 


To uſe reaſon / and ſpeech with prudence; 


to perform every action with deliberation; 
in every thing to obſerve and abide by the 


truth, are all proper. On the contrary, 


to be deceived, to err, to fail, to be mif- %, 
led, are as improper, as voluntary madneſs i 
or folly. There is a propriety in every act 
of juſtice; but injuſtice is as improper as 
it is baſe. The ſame obſervation may be 


applied to fortitude; for whatever is manly 


and magnanimous, appears proper and dig- 


niſied; the contrary baſe and improper. This 


propriety, therefore, which I mean, is con- 


is not obſcure but obvious. For in every vir- 
which can be more eaſily ſeparated in thought 


than in reality. As the grace and beauty of 


the perſon cannot be ſeparated from good 
health; ſo that propriety, of which we ſpeak, | 


f the one may be Atingited from = kw 


: ther in imagination. l 


It conſiſts of a twofold ay ; of a ge- 
neral propriety, which 'pervades the whole 


. of virtue; and a particular propriety, which | 


LY belongs to every fingle branch of virtue. The 
firſt is uſually defined to be that propriety 


. accords with a man's worth, eſpecially 
in thoſe reſpects in Which he differs from te 
reſt of animated nature. Particular propriety, 


they define to be, that which is agreeable 
al to nature, accompanied with temperance and 


Can * a certain . of man- 


3 3 


XXVII. Tuar — is chus to be 


underſtood, may be farther illuſtrated by the 


propriety which the poets preſerve in the cha- 


racters they deſcribe ; and which, on other 


occaſions, is generally an ample topic of diſ- 


N cen This propriety they are ſaid 5 ey 


tain, when the words and the 10ns 3 
by with the character they” — ZEacus 
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or Minos n r. Let them 1 me, | 
8 provided they fear me; or, Let the pa- 
rent be the tomb for his children; 25 it would 

appear improper; becauſe we have heard, i 
that they are juſt : But if the expreſſions came 
from Atreus, applauſe would be excited ; be- 

cauſe they ſuit our notions of his character. 5 

Poets will judge from a character what may 
be particularly adapted to it; but nature herſelf 

has impreſſed a character upon us, in excel - of 
- lence greatly ſurpaſſing that of the. other, ani- 8 
mals. The poets, therefore, in a great va- 
riety of characters. will ſee what is ſuitable 
what proper even to the, vicious; but ſince 
the character of . moderation, tem- 
perance, reſpect, has been given us by na- 

ture; and ſince nature has, at the ſame 
time, taught us to be careful how we con- 


| duct ourſelves towards other men; it follows, 8 


that both the general propriety which be- 
longs, to all virtue, and that particular pro- 
priety, obſervable in fingle virtues, ought to 1 
diſcover themſelves in their full extent. For 
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as ba Ain ſtrikes the eye * 7 apt 
conformation of parts, and gives pleaſure, be- 
| cauſe they all correſpond with a certain grace; 


ſo this propriety, which manifeſts itſelf in 
REL life, gains the approbation of thoſe with whom 
EM we live, by the order, uniformity, and * 


ration of all our words and actions. 
5 A certain reſpect is to be F to all men, 
5 both to the good and to the bad. To neglect 


#4 what others may think of us, affords evidence, 
not only of an arrogant, but of a. very looſe” 


conduct. Between juſtice and reſpect, there 


is this difference, that it is the part of juſtice 
not to injure; of reſpect, not to offend. In 


. this the force of propriety is extremely clear. * 
5 Theſe illuſtrations I ſuppoſe ſufficient to con- 

3 vey the ſenſe which I annex to propriety. 
| 2 The duty derived from propriety, 1 a * 
4g agreement with nature, and to its preſer- 
vation; the purſuit of which will ſecure us 


from error. It leads to accurate obſervation 


and foreſight, to the ſupport of intercourſe 
3 amen men, and t to the due regulation 0 
+ Me 
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the what and heroic virtues. But the power | 


of propriety is greateſt, over thoſe virtues . 


which we have now mentioned, as being 4 


more particularly comprehended under itſelf. 
For, not only thoſe corporeal incitements, 


but much more, thoſe -propenſities of mind, 
which are accommodated to nature, ought to 
meet our approbation. The power of inſtince 
and intelligence is twofold. The one is placed 5 
in appetite, which guides men by a blind 
impulſe; the other in reaſon, which (informs 
and unfolds what ought to be done, and what 
avoided. Reaſon comes thus to prefde, and 0 


1 to 1 L 


CXIX. Eviwr action ſhould be 1 from * 
temerity and negligence; nor ſhould any 


thing be done for which a /probuble reaſon can- 


not be aſſigned. This is nearly a complete | 


5 geſeription of duty. The appetites muſt be | 
brought- into ſubjection to reaſon. They 
6 mane” neither TORE ape Weir emen nor 
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5 deſert by their torpitude or indolence. Let es 
the mind be ſerene and void of every diſorder. 


5 From hence, complete conſtancy, and com- 


plete moderation will reſult. + But when the 
| appetites have too far paſſed their bounds, 

when they have gone to the extreme of der 

0 ſire or averſion, they are not ſufficiently ref, 

trained by reaſon ; they unqueſtionably=treſ-, 


- paſs the limits of moderation. They throw 
olf ſubmiſſion, and rebel againſt that reaſon 


| to which the law of nature ſubjected them. 5 


1 Diſorder, not only of mind but of body, is the 
natural conſequence. Mark the very looks of 


the angry, or of thoſe who are either tranſport- 
ed with intemperate deſire or fear, or elated 
with an excels of pleaſure; and their counte- 
nance, their voice, their motions, and their 
| whole appearance is changed. All this teaches. 
; | us. keeping in view our deſeripiion of duty, 
that the appetites are to be checked and kept 
within their proper bounds; that attention 
and diligence, ought to be ſtimulated; that 
dur conduct may not de, raſh, fortuitous, in- | : 


„% 5 | conſiderate, 


78 r vury, | V 
confiderate, or negli gent. Nature did not 
intend us for mirth or amuſement, but ra- F 
ther for ſeriouſneſs and for ſome grave, and 
= important purſuits. Jeſt and amuſement, how- 
& erer, we may indulge, like relaxation and 
{it i 5 fleep, after we have diſcharged ſerious. and 
©! important duties. Mirth ought not to be 
IS extravagant or indecent, but graceful and 
pleaſant. As we do not grant to boys, free- 
dom for every kind of play, but only for ſuch 
= as is conſiſtent with virtuous purſuits ; fo, in 
| mirth, ſome indications of upright diſpoſitions = 
= ought clearly to appear. All mirth is of two 
| 3 kinds; the one illiberal, petulant, ſcandalous, 
= . obſcene; the other elegant, polite, ingenious,, 
: pleaſant. Of the latter kind are not only the 
works of our countryman Plautus, and —_ 
old Greek comedy, but numerous examples „ 
are to be found in the books of the Socratic 
philoſophers; beſides the humourous ſayings g 


| of many others, ſuch as thoſe collected by the 

| elder Cato, that paſs under the name {off Apo- 3 
, Tb * therefore, between 

„ 0 ; JFF ent 


elegant a illiberal n is 5 2 


The one, if it be well timed, and the mind 
5 diſengaged, is worthy of a man of ſenſe and 


: education; the other is worthy of no man; 
1 the vileneſs of the ſubject there be ad- 
5 ded indecency of expreſſion. Amuſement 


1 muſt be kept within due bounds, that we 


may not become univerſally looſe, and ir the . 
extravagance of pleaſure fall into ſome act of Y 


8 diſhonour. The Campus Martius, and the 


= exerciſes of hunting, atford excellent COT. 
"of recreation. Fe | 


; XXX. tt is material, i in every quittich of. 
= 4 to bear i in mind always, how much the 
nature of man is above that of the inferior a- 
nimals. They are ſenſible to nothing but 
the gratification of appetite, to which theß 
5 are carried ſolely by a blind impulſe. But 
the mind of man, nouriſhed by reflection 


and the acquiſition of knowledge, is either 
employed on inquiries after truth, or on buſi-' 


neſs; and conducted through each by the as 


| _- my i 5 
„ per n weed hr 


Rate malte kürtber diteHetich?-Behark, 
if any n ble te tos much addicted to pleaſures, 
but not wholly ſenſual, or 4 man only IH 
| name; if be poſſeſs any remains "of — 5 
| from ſhame, he conceals or diffenibles his vo 
Luptous' appetites. | Hence we berceire. chat 7 
corporeal pleaſure does not well become the 8 
| nature of wan, and that it ought" to be con- 
4 temned and rejected. But if” there are any 
"who would yield ſomenhat to pleaſure, let | 
; them remember, that the limits of its enſoy -. 
ment are to be diligently guafded. Food and 
clothing ſhould bear a reference to health and 5 
vigour, and not to ans. | Befides,” were we 
; diſpoſed to conſider the excellence and dignity of 
; our nature, we ſhould find, how baſe i it is to diſ- 1 
25 folve in luxury, to paſs a ſoft and effeminate 5 
f life ; and how honourable to o live frugal, Wi 
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4 perate, ſerious, and ſober. 5 
1 is f farther to be obſerved, that nature * EF 


ew 


endowed us with two characters; 3 of which che | 
5 one is common, in fo far as we are all marers 5 


EI : of reaſon, as; that ſuperiority to > the other ani- Ly 
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5 mals hon which virtue and propriety urs wi 


. Iy deduced, and the means of diſcovering duty 5 


ſupplied. The other i is a gift appropriated to 
each individual: for as the conſtitutions of men 
differ greatly from one another; ſome being 


8 diſtinguiſhed by fleetneſs in running, others 


Y for ſtrength in wreſtling ; ſome ſhapes being 


remarkable for majeſty, others for grace; in 
ke manner there exiſts a variety in minds, 
but much more diverſified. L. Craſſus and 


i Philippus were very facetious ; Caius, the 
_ fon of Lucius Cæſar, was ftill more ſo, but 
. withal more formal; M. Scaurus aud young 


MI. Druſus, contemporaries, were ſingular for 
"1 their gravity ; C. Lelius was extremely chear- | 


ful; his friend Scipio, immoderately ambitious 55 


and melancholy. Of the Greeks, it is ſaid, 


. that Socrates was agreeable and humorous ; 
that his converſation was well adapted to fel- 


tivity, and that on all occaſions he could af. 
5, TG ſume the language of 1 Irony. On the contrary, 
„ Pythagoras and Pericles, without any ſhare 


5 of chea rfulneſs, gained the greateſt influence. 
2 PT ”"P To Hannibal 


| MORAL. DUTY, Xo 1 85 
1 ta Conhegiaings, ;[nd, our 
| countthman Q. Maximus, are ſaid to have 
been crafty, qualified to conceal their deſigns > 
with eaſe, to keep filence, to diſſemble, to 
take by ſtratagem, and to anticipate the de- 


ſigus of an enemy. Themiſtocles, and Jaſon the : 
Pharean, are diſtinguiſhed, above all others, gor - 
this character by the Greeks. The ſhrewd and 
_. artful conduct of Solon is particularly remark- ; 
-able, who, for the greater ſafety. of his perſon 
and greater benefit to the ſtate, feigned him- 


from theſe, plain and open ; who think no- 
thing ought to be done in ſecret, nothing : 


with a view to deceive; who are the friends 


5 fering, or ſubmiſlively ſerve any man, to obtain 

: what they deſire. Such, within my own know- 
ledge, were Sylla and M. Craſſus. Of this 

5 character according to hiſtory, the moſt crafty 


and the moſt patient, was Lyſander the Spar- > 


felf mad. There are other men very different 


of truth and the enemies of fraud. There =_ 
others allo, who would paſs through any ſuf- — 


tan; while Callicratidas, Sho EA: him 8 os 


"BOOK FIRST ITO i; 

in the — of the beer, was a man in the 
| "IL extreme. 0197-164; 23 e 
_—_— converſation. too there are ſome men, 
| etwa dignified: with power, who can bring 
khemſelves to a level with the multitude. | 
Such we remember, was the character of Ca- 
8 tulus, both the father and the ſon; and of 
| Q. Mutius Mancia. T have heards the ſame 


. laid, by the old men, of P. Scipio Naſica; and, 


on the conttary, that his father, the ſame 
_ puniſhed t profligate attempts of Tib. 
2 poſſeſſed no addreſs in conyerſa- 
| | Xenocrates, the moſt rigid of all. the 
| 3 for this very quality roſe to great 
diſtinction. There are numberleſs other diſ- 
— ſimularities of nature and manners, very far 
3 from IO e of eee Ku 


XXXL. [Tus | character — to every 
individual, if it be not vicious; ought by all 
means to be preſerved, that the propriety, of 


— 80 which we are treating, may be maintained 


8 thy greater eaſe. Our conduct being ſo re- 
* 22 ons 
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| gulated, as to imply no n the uni- 
verſal character, we are at liberty to follow 15 
| that which is peculiar to ourſelves. Thus, 
ve may meaſure our purſuits by the ſtandard 55 
of our own nature, although there may be 5 
other purſuits more important and deſireable; 
for it is yain to reſiſt nature, and to purſue that 


which you cannot attain. This marks pro- ; 


priety more diſtinetly ; 3 becauſe nothing. wo 
- cording to the proverb, againſt the grain, that 
is, againſt nature, Is conſiſteſt with nt 
On the whole; if any thing be proper, no- 
thing can be more ſo than uniformity in the 10 
general courſe of life, as well as in parti- 
cular actions, which you cannot preſerve, if, 
by imitating the character of others, vou ne- 


glect your own. As we ought to uſe that lan- 


guage, which is known to all of as, and not 


as ſome do, render ourſelves deſervedly ridi- 


enlous, by interlarding converſation with 
Greek words; ſo ſhould we introduce no iu 
conſiltency into ſingle. actions, n no into the 5 
4 wan tenor of life”, 7 * difference of 1 - 


ter 
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8 der has fs great. force, that one man may . 
ſometimes find it his duty to deſpatch. him- 


; elf; while, in the ſame circumſtances, an- 


1 horny may find that he ought not. Was M. 


Cato i in a ſituation different from the reſt, who — 


9 delivered themſelves up to Cæſar in Africa? _ 
- the reſt would have perhaps incurred. 5 
5 blame, if they had put themſelves to death; 


becauſe their lives were leſs ſtrict, and their 


15 manners more pliable. But nature had given 


to Cato ineredible rigour, which he himſelf 


CE had confirmed by perpetual perſeverance. 


much did Ulyſſes ſuffer in his long wander- 


I, He had always adhered to the deſigns he 
; formed and undertook ; and it was e to 
die, than behold the face of a tyrant. How | 


ings, when he was a ſlave to women, if Circe 8 


” and Calypſo are to be called women; and in 0 


| his whole converſation was diſpoſed to be af. 
5 fable and agreeable to all ? At home, too, he 


” bore. the- inſolence and abuſe of his ſervants, | 


that be might reach the object he aimed n. 
But Ajax, with: the nes that is aſcribed | 
e Ta a to 
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| to him, would . met death E — 


times, rather than have ſubmitted. to wen 
| treatment®, Ht „ | 


\ Theſe. examples will ſhow, that there is a 


neceſſity for every man to conſider and to re- 
gulate his own particular capacity, without 
any inclination to try how the endowments 
1. others may become him; for that beſt be- | 
comes every individual of which he poſſeſſes 
the greateſt ſhare. | /1 Let every one, therefore, ; 


know his own genius.; let him ſhow himſelf - 


an acute judge of his own perfections and de- 
fects, that players may not appear to have 
more wiſdom than we; for they do not chuſe : 
the beſt characters, but ſuch as are moſt adap- 
ted to themſelves. They who truſt to their j 
voice, act Epigoni and Medus; ; they who are 


diſtinguiſhed for geſture, Menalip pa 5 Chy- 


temneſtra; Rutilius, whom I remember, al- 


ways acted Antiopa ; but A0 ſeldom per- 5 
formed the character of Ajax. Shall a play- 
er, then, diſtinguiſh upon the ſtage what 1 
wile: man caunot * in 1 life ? We ought 
therefore . 


| therefore to employ our labour in that chiefly 
for which we are beſt fitted. But if neceſſity 


| ® ſhould force us upon that which is not ſuited 


to our talents, all our care, reflection, and 
diligence, muſt be exerted to qualify us for” 
its accompliſhment, if not with propriety, at 


leaſt with as little impropriety as poſſdle. | 


We N rather to avoid e. than to 
given vs. 5 15 


XXXII. To theſe | two , Joining. 1 5 
: already mentioned, a third is to be added, 


; which chance and time impoſe; and a fourth, 7 


= which we impoſe upon ourſelyes by our own 

choice. Kingdoms, empires, nobility, hon N- 
ours, riches, power, and their contraries, de- 
: pend upon chance, and are governed. by time. 
ö What character, however, we ourſelves may | 
chuſe to bear, proceeds from our own will. 
of courſe, ſome apply themſelves to philoſo- 5 
phy, ſome to the civil law, others to elo- 
| quence; and in the virtues. themſelves, ſome 
; men endeayour to excel in one, and ſome | 
. 1 


in another. Men are uſually enger to riſe to 5 


that, particular reputation which diflinguiſhed = 


; their fathers or anceſtors. Thus : Murius, 5 
the ſon of Publius, became eminent in the 
civil law; and Africanus, the ſon of Paulus, : 
in military affairs. Some, however, to the 
| honours received from their fathers, add ſome- 
thing of their 'own. Africanus thus conjoined | 
eloquence with warlike glory; and Timo- 
theus, the ſon of Conon, followed the ſame _ 
courſe ; who, not inferior to his father as a 
ſoldier, acquired the praiſe of genius and 
, learning”. It happens at times, that ſome, ne- 
gledting the imitation of their forefathers, = 
| purſue a plan of their own. And they, for 


the moſt part ſubje themſelves to the great- 
ct toil in this way, who, deſcended from ob- N 5 
14 ſcure : parents, ; propoſe great things F to them- i 
ſelvess. All thefe circumſtances ought tb be 


. quiries concerning the propriety of conduct. 
It e firſt, to be determined what 
ra employment we with to. da in 


x | Ufe. ? of all ſabjetts of Ae, this is the 25 
| moſt difficult 7 for i in youth, when there une 


greateſt imbecility of wiſdom, then every man 


7 ſettles that courſe of life which his paſſions 5 


principally recommend; ; and is involved in 8 


its cares, before his judgement enable him to 
diſtinguiſn the beſt. Prodicus relates, that 
Hercules, as it is mentioned by Xenophon, 
4 upon arriving at the age of puberty, when, 


8 by the appointment of nature, a plan of life 


muſt be formed and purſued. went out to a 
ſolitary place, and ſitting down, after he ob- 
ſerved two ways, the one of pleaſure, and the 


On other of virtue, heſitated long and ſeriouſly 
1 with himfelf which of them it were ſafer for 


him to enter”. —This might happen to Hercu- 


: les, A ſon of Japiter ; but not to us, who imitate 
whomſoever we pleaſe, and who are incited = 


to the imitation of their deſigns and purſuits. 
Led by the principles inculeated by parents, 


1 we are uſually induced to aſſume their ha- 


beats, and to imitate their manners. Others 


3 are carried wane; by the "PEPE of the 
* multitude, | 


_ 7 MORAL vory, 


makeſtude, and eagetly deſire chat teh to 
general view, wears the moſt inviting appear- 
ance. Some, however, either from good for- 
tune, from a happy temper, or from the in- 
ſtruction of pareaty, wen the "Ont , of . 
life. 


XXXIII. Or all others they are very rare- 
ly to be met with, who, either poſſeſſed of 
| ſuperior genius, or diſtinguiſhed for erudition, 
or adorned with both, have had ſufficient time 
-| to conſider what courſe of life they would 
wiſh to adopt. In chis determination, every 
deſign ought to be referred to the natural 
powers of the individual; for ſince, in every 
| action, as already mentioned, we diſcover the 
propriety, by attending to the qualities with 
which a man is born ; much more ought theſe 
to be confi dered i in ſettling the whole ſyſtem 
of life, that we may be able to be conſiſtent 
throughout, and blameleſs in every duty. > 


Since nature, in this, poſſeſſes the chief power, 8 


and fortune, the next; a regard muſt be paid 55 


| = 


3 1 
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5 to 1 in the choice of "a profellion. Na- 
| ture, however, is chiefly to be conſulted; 


becauſe it is the more ſtable and laſting” of 


0 the. two. The oppoſition of nature to for- 
: tune, reſembles the eee of *; a mortal with : 


_ 1 an immortal being”, 


He, who has eſtabliſhed thin whole plan of 
life, ſuitable to his own nature uncorrupted, : 
ought to perſevere ; unleſs, perhaps, he come 

to learn that he has erred in his choice. 5 
Should this happen, and it is poſſible that 
it may, a change of employment and man- 
ners ought to be made. If circumſtances per- 

mit ſuch a change, it will be accompliſhed 
with more eaſe and convenience; but if not, 


it mult be gradually effected. It is thus wiſe 


oy: men think that the friendſhip, of which the 


pleaſure and the eſteem are declining, ought 
: to be diffolved by degrees, rather than ſud- 
denly broken off. Upon changing a courſe 


ol life, it ought, by all means, to de made 


85 appear, that it has: eu done with a 5 
PN ; Th "0 2h 
* o 
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"To the duty of imitating our anceſtors, al- 
| ready mentioned, there are two exceptions ; 
one of which prohibits the imitation of their 
vices ; the other requires, that, if nature can 

not bear it, no imitation ſhould be attempted. 
Thus the fon of the elder Africanus, who a- 
dopted the younger, the ſon of Paulus, could 
not, from bis ſickly conſtitution, reſemble his 
father, ſo much as his father did his grand- 
; father*. Though a man happen not to be 
able to plead cauſes, to harangue the people, 
or to lead an army; yet, he will find him: 


felf obliged to diſcharge the duties within T 


his power, juſtice, fidelity, liberality, modeſty, 
temperance; that the want of thoſe abilities 
which be. does not poſſeſs, may be the leſs 
regretted. The beſt inheritance left by a 
father to his children, ſuperior to every 0- S 
| ther patrimony, is, the honour of a. virtuous 
conduct, and the glory of his public tranſac- 
tions. And it is baſe and criminal by an 
unworthy. conduct. to bring dilgrace Wau! a 5 


father's reputation. „„ | 7 
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| XXXIV. Sixe the ſame duties beleng 
> not to the Ae periods of life, ſome be- 


ing proper to the young, others to the old, 


5 we ſhall make a few obſervations upon this 


Ae It is the duty of the young to 
reverence the old, and from them to chuſe 
the beſt and moſt approved, on whoſe 


ed. judgement and advice they may depend; 
„ for, the unkufulnen vr youth is to be cor- 
rected and governed by the wiſdom of age. | 

| That time of life ought to be particularly = 


4 guarded from intemperate paſſions; ought to 
be inured to labour, and to bear fatigues both 
of mind and of body; ; that their induſtry 


may acquire vigour for the duties both of 


peace and of war. When they are diſpoſed 
to relax their N and to reſign themſelves 
to pleaſure, let them beware of exceſs; let 


them remember the reſtraints of modeſty, 
This will be the more eaſily accompliſhed, if 

4 on. ſuch occaſions they chuſe the company of 
; a aged. i is the duty of the old to di- 

55 ; miniſh the labour of the. body, but to. in- 

1 5 creaſe 
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creaſe the exerciſes of the 2534. They muſt 
endeavour to lend their aid to their friends 


and to youth; eſpecially, to the tate, by 
their wiſdom and counſel. There is not a ; 
more neceſfary caution fur age than that it 
ſhould not be reſigned to languor and floth. 
| Luxury | in every period of life is diſhonourable; 
in old age it is moſt ſhameful. But, if to bs 
this be added the intemperance of paſſion, 
the evil is double; for not only is age then 
expoſed to diſgrace, but the exceſſes of the 
young rendered more ſhameleſs. WIL - 
"Ft does not here ſeem foreign to our - purpoſe, = 
to mention the duties of magiſtrates, private | 
citizens, and ſtrangers. It is the duty of a 
magiſtrate, to underſtand that he repreſents 5 
the ſtate; that he ought to ſupport its digni- 
ty and credit, preſerve the laws, and execute 
juſtice; and to remember that theſe are com- 
mitted to him in truſt. A private man ought 


| to live upon an equality with his fellow-citi- | 


Zens, neither in abject ſubmiſſion, nor with 


intolerable preſumption ; and to . a 
i 6 delre 
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| "deſire. of bels tranquillity and. ice * 
| wail in the fate. Such a man we are accuf- 


— is the duty of a ſtranger and a ſqjourner, 


„ to mind nothing but his own affairs; not to 
intermeddle with thoſe of others; and leaſt of 


all, to indulge his curioſity in the concerns 

bol a foreign ſtate—— Thus will duties ge- 

nerally be found, when it is enquired what 
is proper, what is ſuited to every character, 
ſituation, and age. And nothing is ſo becom- g 


ing as conſtancy maintained in forming re- 


8 ſalutiane e conducting Tm” ” 
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vations on that propriety which is obſeryable - 


in all our words and actions, even in the 
movement and poſition of the body. It con- 
fiſts of three particulars, the beauty, order, 4 
and grace adapted to action, which it is diffi. 
cult to expreſs; but it will be ſufficient if 
they are underſtood. They imply that con- 


. cern which we entertain for the approbation 


* 
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. wht whom” the ene cireum- = 
ftances of life may connect us. We may begin 


with remarking, that nature ſeems to have 
paid much attention to the ſtructure of our 


bodies. Thoſe parts are in view, of which 
the appearance is agreeable, but thoſe inten- 
ded for the neceſſities of nature, and of ” 
which the appearance is offenſive, are co- 
vered and concealed. With this careful 
ſtructure of nature, the modeſty of men cor. - 
reſponds; for the parts which nature has con- 
cealed, all men who have the uſe of their 
353 — 
with the utmoſt ſecrecy to comply with their 
neceſſities. What it is not ſhameful to do 
provided it be ſecret, that it is indebent to 
expreſs. Thoſe things, therefore, cannot be 
done without aan nor mentioned with 
e of 


e the cen nor fuck of the ein 
1 nearly agree with them, merit tection, 3 
who make thoſe things the ſubject of cenſure 


or ridicule, which we think it not improper 
; „ 


vor Fier. 


_— — — Toryother 
i things, ay they. which are baſe, we call by 


commit» adultery, though in themſelves baſe 
ars mentioned without indecency.; And many 


other rhings to the like purpoſe, and in ſub- 
verſion of modeſty, are urged with the ſame 


ſpirit of controverſy. 


Baut let us follow nature, ok wid wention- 


ing whatever it is indecent to ſee or to hear. 
Let the ſume propriety regulate | the, poſture 


or our bodies, our walking, fitting, reclining. 


at table, the expreſſion of the countenance 


and of the eyes, and the motion of the hands. 
Ins theſe reſpects, two extremes are particu- 
larly to be avoided, both that which is effe- 


their proper names. To rob, to, deceive, to 


b n 80 
= 
* * 4 
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öͤr rüde. Nor ought we to be inferior to 


| players and orators, and think that che p- 
piety” Which ſaits: them may be neglected 5 


dy us. 80 great is the delicacy, which the 


0 Antlent practice of the ſtage requires, that no 


e ches Forwirid Without's' giedle;, leſt any 
2 . GE” N 


: 
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part ſhould be accidentally —— a 5 
improperly. expoſed to view. According to 
our cuſtom, ſons arrived at the age of puberty 
do not bathe with their fathers, nor married 
men with their fathers-in-law. - This ſpecies | 

of modeſty is therefore to be preſerved; eſpe- 
_ cially as it is recommended. and . by 
nature herlelf. 
XXXVI. Turaz are two kinds of beau- 
ty; the one dignified and majeſtic, the - 
ther ſoft and graceful ; the latter to be con- 
ſidered proper to women, the former to 


men. From this diſtinction it follows, that 5 


every ornament in the external appearance, ; 


unworthy of a man, is to be avoided; and 
—— in tho. motions 
and geſtures of the body, ought to be ſhun- 


ed. The motions. acquired in the exerciſes 
of the palzſtra are often offenſive, and ſome 


of the geſtures exhibited upon the ſtage can- 
not be vindicated from the charge of ſollyß; 


3 ; 
*. 


"nook üs r. 5 


but, in vorh. whatever is ſimple and cor- 


, reck never fails to meet with applauſe. FH 


The beauty of the countenance muſt EE 1 


N by a good colour ; and this colour 


8 is to be preſerved by exerciſe. Beſides, a re- 


185 gard i is to be paid to cleanlineſs, neither too 


nice nor ſlovenly; ; but remote from ruſticity 8 


and culpable negligence. The ſame atten- 
tion 1s to be paid to dreſs; in which, 48 in 


- | moſt other things, a mediocrity is beſt. We 


£ _ ought to be careful neither to walk too flow, 


1 like men who oſſiciate at a ſolemnity, nor 


to hurry on with too great haſte, to occaſion 


"0 palpitation, to change the countenance, to 


diſtort the features, and to * Pn indi- 5 
cations of an inconſtant temper. 

Much greater exertion muſt be made to 
| keep the movements of the mind in confor- | 
mity with nature. This object will be gained 
if we are careful neither to yield to the vio- 


| lence of paſſion, nor to deſpondence of fo it, 


and if the attention be bent upon the pre- 
ſervation of propriety of conduct.— The e- 
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motions of the mind are of two Kinds; e 


one ariſes from reflection, the other from 
appetite. Reflection is chiefly employed in 
the inveſtigation of truth, appetite impells to 


action. Our duty, then, is to direct the 
thoughts to the beſt objects, and to Shag ths 1 


eee 6 to reaſon.” FE. 


' XXXVIL Tur power of ſpeech 18 great, 5 
and of two kinds; ; the one ſuited to public 


debate, the other to converſation. The one A 


is employed in diſcuſſions at the bar, in pub- 
lic aſſemblies, and in the ſenate 5 the other 


in private circles, in caſual diſputes, in the 


company of friends, and at table. Rules for N 


tte conduct of public debates are given by 


rhetoricians; but there are none for converſa. = 


tion ; though for this purpoſe, too, perhaps, | 


rules may be given. Where learners are, 
there maſters are to be found; but this ſub= 


ject no man is diſpoſed to | ſtudy. Every - 


place is crowded with rhetoricians— The 
rules for the choice of words, and the ſtrue- 


$5 +, , = wn. - 
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ture of ſentences given by maſters of elo- 
quence, will be found eee to con- 


5 verſation. | 


The 8 voice, the vehicle: of + ſpeech, 


_ poſſeſſes the qualities of being clear and 
ſweet, which deſerve our attention. Both are 
unqueſtionably derived from nature; yet the 
one may be improved by exerciſe, and the 0- 
ter by the imitation of diſtin& and ſmooth 
ſpeakers. To no other cauſe did the Catuli owe 
their reputation for exquiſite taſte in language : 
They were learned, it is true; but fo alſo 5 
were others; yet were they accounted the 
moſt accom pliſned maſters of the Roman lan- 
guage. The ſound of their voices was ſweet ; 
their Pronunciation neither too loud nor too 
low; and nothing was obſcure or offenſive. 
Their. tone was neither forced, nor languid, 
nor ſhrill. T he eloquence of L. Craſſus was 
richer, and no leſs diſtinguiſhed for humour; 
yet the reputation of the Catuli as ſpeakers 
5 Was not inferior“. In wit and humour, Cæſar, 
the eg of the elder Catulus, was ſo far 


6 3 155 e 
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ſuperior to all men, that, in his familiar 1 . 
ings in the forum, he ſurpaſſed their moſt | 
eloquent efforts“. ot an 
In all theſe reſpects we mult labour ailigent- 
my if we would diſcover the point of pro- 
priety in every inſtance. Let ordinary con- 


particularly excelled, be gentle, unaſſuming, 
and fprightlys. Let no man claim an ex- 
eluſive privilege, as if he came to a poſſeſſion ä 
entirely his own. As in other things, ſo in 
common converſation, let it not be ſuppoſed 
that interchanges are unfair. Let a man be 
particularly attentive to the nature of the 
ſubjects on which he converſes. If they be f 
ſerious, let him be grave; if jocoſe, chear- 

ful. Particular care is farther to be taken, 
that our converſation betray no vicious bias 
of conduct. This moſt commonly happens 5 | 
when the abſent, on purpoſe, are made the 
ſubje& of converſation, with a view to ex- 
pole them to detraction, to ridicule, or ſe- Mp 
yy to . or . Of con veia · 5 

tion 


. verſation, in which the followers of Socrates DO 


i» 
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| tion, 1 ſubjects uſually, a are ;. ene affairs, 85 


- | public tranſactions, learning, and the proſe- 


8 cution of the arts, 4 therefore, it ſhould 


happen to wander upon other ſubjects, the 


| attention is to be recalled. But whatever D 
topics preſent themſelves, as all are not equally 


entertained with the ſame ſubjects on every : 


occaſion, we ought to obſerve how far our 


converſation gives pleaſure: And as there 
ſhould be circumſtances: in which it is pro- 


5 per to begin, ſo there is a length 2 


which it is 3 improper to proceed. x 


XXXVIII. As it is enjoined upon the beſt 


2 grounds, to avoid, through the whole of 
life, the violent emotions of mind that obey 
not the control of reaſon; ſo a freedom from 


ſuch emotions ſhould appear in. n 


There ſhould be no ſymptoms of anger, of 
immoderate deſire, of indolence, of floth, or 


ol any fimilar diſpoſition. We ought to be 
. extremely careful to appear to reverence and 
3 love thoſe with whom we — — may 


6 4 , ſome- 
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fometimes hoppen to be a even (o 
chide, to uſe a higher tone of voice, and 


greater acrimony of expreſſion, than upon or- 


dinary occaſions. But this we are neyer to 
do with an appearance of gratifying our an- 

1 ger. Like phyſicians who burn and ſcarify, 
we ſhould come to this mode of correction, . 
ſeldom, tand with reluctance; and never but 

from neceſlity, and when no other remedy | 

can be found. But till, let anger be re- 
mote; for under its 1 conduct 
cannot be upright or deliberate. In gene- 
ral, however, mild reproof may be given; 
accompanied with force, and even ſeverity, 
when free from abuſive language. And let 

it be ſignified in the courſe of ſevere correc- 5 
tion, that the bitterneſs of reproof, proceeded 
from a * for him to whom it has been 
given. e eee, 
It is even right, in thoſe contentions which” 
I len with our greateſt enemies, to main- 
tain our compoſure, and to ſuppreſs anger, 
5 whatever, proton indignities we * hear. 


1 CR LY 
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: For cat is e under the infuenes 
of violent emotions, cannot be cbnſiſtent 
throughout, nor approved by indifferent ſpeo- 
tators. It 1s indecent, too, for a matt tc to be 
loud in his own praiſe, eſpecially when it 
is falſe; ; and, like that of the vaunting ſol- 
dier i an the play, heard with deriſion® „ 
, e 205 | | 
XXXIX. "a as we certainly intend- 
” ed, we would treat of all the different par- 
ticulars that fall under this head; we ſhall 
3 take notice of that kind of houſe which we 5 
think ſuits a man high in rank or in office. 
| The deſign of a houſe is uſe; to which the 
plan of building ought to be accommodated: 
A regard, however, is to be paid to conveni- 


ence and magnificence. Cn. Octavius, the firſt 


| of that family, who was made conſul, received 


* 
; F 
£ 
* 
f 18 
i | 
i * 


5 honour, as we are told, from having built 

an elegant and magnificent houſe upon the 
- Palatine | Hill”, This houſe, which all the 
15 world came to ſee, was ſuppoſed to have vot- 
edits upſtart maſter into the conſulſhip. 


5 
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This, * having afterwards demoliſhed, - 
made it an addition to his own. Ocdavius 
ſirſt brought the conſulſhip into "my houſe ; 


but Schurus, the ſon of a man of the higheſt 


rank and reputation, in his enlarged edifice, 
ſuffered not only a repulie,”- but „ and 


5 3 calamity, | 


Dignity of character ought to be ws of 
by a houſe; but from a houſe it is not wholly 


to be derived. A maſter is not to be ho- . 


|  noured by a houſe; but a houſe: by its maſ- 

ter. Here, as in other things, a regard is 

5 ke only to be paid to a man's ſelf, but to 

4 others. Thus the houſe of a man of diſtinc- 
tion muſt be large for the reception of many 
gueſts, and for the accommodation of multi- N 


tudes of every deſcription. But a large . 


houſe unfrequented is often a diſgrace to its 


| aner; 8 eſpe clally if, ; under a former poſſeſſor, 5 ; 


it uſed to be frequently, viſited. It is pain. . 


ful to hear from paſſengers, Ah, ancient 
«edifice! by how different a maſter thou 
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art now poſſeſſed?” An exclamation that 
may often and juſtly be applied in our days. 
Beware, if you build, leſt you go to the 
extreme of expence and magnificence, Here | 
even example does much harm 3 for moſt 
men, eſpecially in this caſe, zealouſly imi- 
tate the practice of the great. Who imi- 


5 tates the virtues of that illuſtrious man, L. 


Lucullus“! But how many copy the magni- 
ficence of his villas! Here, however, reſtraint 


ID _ ought certainly to be applied; and men 


are to be reminded of that moderation which 


mould guide the whole conduct of life. 
And ſo much may ſuffice upon this ſubject. 
Ia the performance of every action, three 
things are to be obſerved: 1 ſt, Thift appe- 
: tite obey reaſon 3 for nothing is more ne- 
ceſſary to the diſcharge of duty: 2d, That 
a proper eſtimate be made of what we mean 
to perform; that neither more nor leſs care 
=; and labour be employed than the caſe may 
demand: 3d, That we be careful that what- 
eyer reſpects the external appearance, and 
„ hw 
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the ad of ſuperior rank, mould be mo- 
derate. But the beſt reſtraint is, to obſerve 
that propriety of which we have already 925 
ſpoken, and never to exceed its limits. as 


theſe three rules, the moſt excellent is that 1 


which requires the ſubjection of appetite to 
Treaſon, = 


We © Is the next place, we are to treat 

of the order and the time in which every thing 

7 ought to be done. For this part of propriety = 
the Greeks have a particular term, for which 


we have none equiyalent in the Roman lan- 


_ guage”. This duty, which we may denomina- | 


te Moderation, is defined by the Stoics to be 
the knowledge of thoſe things which ought 
to be done, or ſpoken in their proper place. 
The ſignification of order and of place ſeem 


thus to be the ſame; for order, they define 


the arrangement of things in fit and con- 
venient places; but the place of action they 
call the fitneſs of time. The proper time 
of m_ The Greeks: and Romans expreſs by 
5 fngle | 


angle terms. Of — moder ib t l as 


os * have now explained it, is the knowledge of 


5 the fitneſs of ſeaſonable occaſions for acting. 
The deſinition of prudence, which we ex- 
plained at the beginning of this work, may 
de conſidered as the ſame with this; but 


1 here, moderation, and temperance, and ſi- 


milar virtues, are the ſubjects of inveſtiga- 

= 4 tion. The peculiar properties of prudence 
were mentioned in their proper place; but | 
of thoſe virtues which make the ſubject of 
our preſent enquiry, and which are connec- 

- ted with modeſty, and the approbation ol 
thole with whom we live, we are now farther 
to treat. 

Such order, then, is to be moines; in 
conduct, that, like a continued diſcourſe, every 
part of life may correſpond with another. 


It is indecent and extremely faulty, upon a ſe- 


rious ſubject, to introduce che language of a 
feaſt or looſe converſation, When Pericles 
and Sophoeles the poet, were colleagues in 
| the n. . and when on a certain 


occaſion 7 
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| they had met on the bulineſs of 
their office, a beautiful boy happened to 


4 paſs by; What a beautiful boy, Pericles!” 
| faid the latter. But the former replied, So- 


| phocles, it becomes a prætor to lay a reſ- | 


traint, not only upon his hands but upon 


„ 


obſervation without blame, had he been a 
ſpectator at a trial of athletic Mill”, — 


t is the power of place and time; that = 


were a man, about to plead a cauſe, and upon 


a journey, or a walk, to meditate with himſelf; 
or were he engaged in any other ſubject with 
deep reflection, he would not be blamed : 


But if he behaved in the ſame manner at'a feaſt, 
he would be charged with rudeneſs, from ig⸗ 


norance of what the occaſion required. The 5 


extreme breaches of decency, however, ſuch as 


ſinging in the forum, or any other groſs 


| perverſion of good manners, eaſily appear, 

and do not much need admonitions or rules. 
Greater attention is requiſite to avoid thoſe 
offences, which ſeem Night, and which can 
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—As in the 


"> x Aude“ ren by fews 


_ caſe of muſical | PAR the diſcord, 
: though ſmall, can be obſerved by a {ſkilful 
muſician; ſo, in life, the chance of inconſiſ- 


| teney ought to be avoided ; and even with 
much more care, in proportion to the high- 


| 5 er excellence of conſiſtency of actions com- 


- nds with- the n of ſounds. 


7 "4 XII. * a dellemtis muſteal ear is ſen: : 
| fible of the leaſt diſcord; ſo we, if diſpoſed 
to be acute and diligent obſervers of error, 
might often, from ſuch as are venial, diſco- 
er thoſe that are great. From the caſt of 


3 the eye, from the openneſs or contraction of 


mau eye-brows, from ſadneſs,” from cheerful- 
neſs, from laughter, from ſpeaking, from ſi- 


lence, from loudneſs and lownels of the 5 


7 voice, and from other circumſtances of a fi- 


. milar nature, we ſhall eaſily judge what is 
dune with propriety, and what is inconſiſtent 
with propriety and nature. Here it is uſeful 
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| of theſe particulars, from the Tonka of =. ; 
thers, that we ourſelves may avoid the im- 5 


propriety which we thus diſcover; for it 
happens, by means which I do not pretend 


to account for, that we obſerve the faults 
of others ſooner than our own. A maſter/ 
therefore, corrects his ſcholar with the great- ; 
eft eaſe, when, with a view to his amendment, 
he mimics the improprieties before him, which 


by _ $ : . 2 : * *. WE 
5 . 7& A . 


In making a choice where there are grounds . 


for heſitation, it 18 proper to apply to men of - 


learning or experience, for their opinions upon : 


every ſubject of duty. Their judgement me- | 


rits attention, becauſe in general they fol- 


low nature”. In this caſe, it is not only pro- 


per to attend to what each of them ſpeaks, . 
but to what he thinks, and to the eireum- 


ſlances on which he has formed his opinion. | 
As painters, ſtatuaries, and even poets, expoſe 


their works to public view, that the defects, 
. which the majority point out, may be correc- 
bee; as e not only a themlelpes, but | 


„ >] with | 


e voor rinsr. = a 


with the affiſtance of others, i to diſcoyer 


© what. is faulty; ſo, in the conduct of life, if 
ve avail ourſelves of the judgement of others, 
I we ſhall find very much to be done, or a- 


; voided, or changed, or corrected. 

Concerning the duties which are nk 

kinetic and civil inſtitutions, we have no 
rules to deliver, for theſe are rules of them- 


5 ſelves. df: there be aught which Socrates 


or Ariſtippus did or expreſſed, contrary to 


cuſtom or civil inſtitution, let no man be 
led into the miſtake of believing, that the 
ame licence will be granted to him". Theſe 
men, by their great and extraordinary mcrits, 
1 obtained this indulgence. But the whole 


ſyſtem of the Cynics ought to be rejected; 


8 for it is ſubverſive of modeſty, without which 


there can begneither propriety nor virtues, | 

_, Thoſe men who have been diſtinguiſhed for 
i virtuous and great tranſactions, who are well 
affected to the ſtate, and who deſerve well of 


#374) it by their paſt or preſent conduct, merit 
- no leſs lp and reverence than thoſe who 
8 are 
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are actually inveſted with offices or power! 


Much 18 due to age. We ought to give place 5 


to magiſtrates. | A diſtinction is to be made 


between citizens and ſtrangers; and the ſtran⸗ 


ger who comes in a private, is to be diſtin- 


guiſhed from him who comes in a public ca- 
pacity. Upon the whole, not to mention US 


every particular, we ought to cheriſh, ſecure, 


and preſerve the common correſpondence and 


union of all mankind, 


XIII. Cox cERNING the arts, and the 


means of acquiring wealth, which are to be 


| accounted liberal and which mean, the fol- N 


lowing are the ſentiments uſually entertain 


ed. Thoſe means of gain are in leaſt credit 


which incur the hatred of mankind; as thoſe 


of tax-gatherers, and uſurers. The arts f 


all hirelings too, are illiberal and mean, who 


are paid for their labour, and not for their 
Kill. The wages they receive are the ear- 
neſt of their ſervitude. They alſo are to be 

conſidered mean, who buy from merchants | 


a 


what 
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| what they immediately "wall - For they 
gain nothing unleſs they lie in the extreme; 


; and. there cannot be a vice more baſe than 


7 lying. All mechanics are occupied in mean 


5 employments. Nor is it poſſible that any 
thing liberal can be contained in a work - 
ſhop?). Leaſt of all ought the arts to be e- 
ſteemed which miniſter to pleaſure. Such, ac- 
cording to Terence, are the arts of fiſh-mon- 


5 gers, butchers, cooks, and confectioners. To 


theſe may be added, if you pleaſe, perfumers, 
dancers, and all thoſe who live by the prac- 
E tice of gaming“ But the arts which re- 
quire a ſuperior degree of {kill, and from 

5 which ariſe a higher degree of utility; z. as 
- medicine, architecture, inſtruction in libe- 

ral arts, are ſubjects honourable to thoſe with 
whoſe. rank they correſpond. Commerce is 


| mean, if it be inconſiderable; but if it be 
. great and abundant; it it bring largely from 


every country, and without deceit ſupply 
an extenſive market, it is an employment 
vot much t to be cenſured. Beſides, if ſatia- 
b | ted, 
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This head is omitted by Panztius. then 
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f ted, or r rather contented with gain, 10 mer- 
chant withdraw from the harbour to his poſ- 
ſeſſions in the country, as he has often come 
from the deep into the harbour, he ſeems 
to merit praiſe upon the beſt grounds. of all 
employments from which gain is derived, q 
there is none that ſurpaſſes agriculture, none 
more productive, none more delightful, none 
more worthy of a man of liberal edueation. 1 
But ſince we have treated this ſubject largely 
in the eſſay entitled Cato Major, you may 
take from it whatever i is connected with this 


| M8 


XIII PE what manner our | duty is deri- 5 
ved from the different diviſions of virtue, . 
ſeem to have ſufficiently explained. But be- : 
tween theſe duties there may often be a com- 
pariſon and oppoſition, and it may be neceſ- 

1 ſary to determine between two actions | that 


are virtuous, | which is the more virtuous. b 


Since the whole of virtue flows from four 


J = = 


1 
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ſources, of "which ws one is s prudence, the ; 
other juſtice, the third fortitude, and the 

fourth moderation, theſe of neceſſity in the 
choice of our duty may often happen to be com- 
: pared: Iam of opinion, therefore, that thoſe 
duties are more adapted to nature, which a- 

riſe from juſtice, than thoſe that ariſe from 
prudence; and therefore the former are to be 
preferred to the latter when they come in 
competition. This may be confirmed by the 


following argument.- 
wiſe man ſuch, that, in the abundance of 
all things, he could alone, and with the utmoſt 


92 eaſe, make every thing that merited obſerva- 


tion the ſubject of his ſtudy; yet, if his ſtate of 
£2 ſolitude were ſo great, that he could not ſee a A 


5 human face, he would become ſick of life. 


The chief of all the virtues is that wiſdom 
which the Greeks diſtinguiſh by a particular 


name; for Prudence, for which they have a 


1 different appellation, is to be underſtood in 


another ſenſe. In the latter conſiſts the know- 
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ed; in the former, that chief wiſdom, the 


knowledge of things divine and human, 


which comprehends the whole intercourſe 5 


and relations between gods and men. If 
this, as it ſurely is, be the greateſt wiſdom, 


of neceſſity, the duties founded in the ſocial 
relations are ine higheſt. The knowledge 


and the ſtudy of nature, is in a great meaſure 3 
lame and imperfect, if it bear no relation to 
actire life. This 20 ivity is chiefly obſerved 
in ſupporting the intereſts of mankind ; it is 


intimately allied to the ſocial intereſts, and 
ought to be preferred to mere knowledge. 
This is the ſentiment which the beſt of 5 


men exhibit in their conduct. For what | 


man is there fo eager in the obſervation | 


and ſtudy of nature, who, though engaged z 
in the moſt dignified inveſtigations. of ſci- 3 


ence, if his country were reduced to a ſtate of x 


danger, and he able to contribute to its de- 
fence, would not relinquiſh, would not throw 
_ afide his reſearches, though he were number- 
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jog the flars, or meaſuring the wack He 
will abide by the fame conduct where the 


intereſt of A parent Or a friend i is concerned, or 


while a parent or a friend are in danger. Hence 
we conclude, that to the purſuits and offices 
of | ſcience, the duties of juſtice are to be pre- 
ferred; for they preſerve the mutual intereſts 
of mankind, which ought to be the higheſt 


; obje of human eſtimation® ; 


- XII V. Tabs men 7 whe life and 
5 ladies have been devoted to ſcience, have | 
not therefore loſt fi ight of the various intereſts 
of men; ; for by their inſtruction, many 
haye been rendered better and more ; uſeful 
citizens ina public capacity. pes, | 
Not to take notice of many other examples, 
Epaminondas the Theban owed his educa- 
tion to Lyſis the Pythagorean, and Dion of ; 
Syracuſe to Plato” ; = myſelf, whatever! have 


i contributed to the public intereſt, 7 that can 


5 be ſaid to be any thing, came forward to 


the diſcharge of my duty, inſtructed and pre- 
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pared by the tanks of maſters. ö Nor i is theie : 


teaching limited by the length of their lives, 
or the decline of their vigour; to the ſtudious 
| they continue, even after death, to offer their 1 


leſſons, in. .the monuments of literature they 
leave behind them. Nor have they omitted 
any ſubject, that refers to the laws, the cuſ- 


| toms, and the diſcipline of the ſtate. Thus 
do theſe men appear to have devoted their 
leiſure to our advantage. Thus, they who 5 

are engaged in the purſuits of erudition and 

wiſdom, contribute in a high degree, by their : 


intelligence and . to the n. of man- 5 
R 


From this conſideration, . copious ue 


| quence, when guided by prudence, is ſuperi- 
| or even to the moſt acute underſtanding alone, 
becauſe reflection terminates in itſelf, but e- 5 
| loquence extends to thoſe with whom we are 
united in ſocial relations. As ſwarms of bees do 
not unite, for the ſake of forming the der. 
| comb, but form the honeycomb becauſe they | : 
L are by nature gregarious ; ; ſo men aſſociated W 4 
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2 nature, upon aku: higher principles, exhibit 
| their ſkill in thinking and acting. Knowledge, 


| therefore, if it be not accompanied with that 


virtue, which conſiſts in the protection of men, 
 thatis, in the preſervation of ſocial order, ſeems + 
: to be ſolitary and barren. Greatneſs of mind, 


too, diſunited from the natural ties of ſocial 


- life, becomes a ſavage ferocity. It follows, 


then, that the preſervation of civil order, and 
; the common intereſts of men, is of greater im- 
5 ee than the purſuits of ſcience. 1 
Nor is the obſervation which ſome tives 
1 made, founded i in truth :—Becauſe we are un- 
able to attain and to accompliſh what nature 5 
2 requires without the aid of others, that there- 
3 fore a common intereſt and alliance were form- 
med; but, if all things neceffary for food and 
clothing were ſupplied by a divine influence, 
then, every man of genius, laying afide all o- 
ther employment would devote himſelf wholly 
| to philoſophic reſearches. This is not the 
fact, for man would flee from ſolitude, and 
| ſeek a companion in his ſtudies ; at one time 
g 5 


12 monat Dory, | 

he would be diſpoſed to teach, at another to 

learn; at one time to hear, at another to 
ſpeak. Every duty, therefore, which tends to 

ſupport civil intercourſe and union among 
men, is to be preferred to that wich . 


is limited to erudition or „ Js 


XIV. Ir may perhaps be Anne maten b 
whether theſe duties, founded in the ſocial 
union, and moſt adapted to nature, ought al- 

| ſo to 'be conſtantly preferred to temperance 
an d moderation. I think not; for there 2 7 

ſome things partly ſo ſhameleſs, and partly "= 
flagitious, that a wiſe man would not do them 
even for the preſervation of his country. Ma-. 
j ny inftances of this kind Poſidonius has col: Þ 
lected; but ſome of them are ſo obſcene, and 
fo ſhocking, that it would be improper even to 
name them®, Theſe things, therefore, vo man 
will do for the ſake of the ſtate, nor would 
the ſtate wiſh them to be done for its advan- : 
tage. But it fortunately ſo hoppily| that { 
there can be no occaſion, on which it is the | 
= N 3 
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5 intereſt af the ſtate that 4 wife x man ſhould; 


be guilty of any of the offences to which: 
we here allude. It follows, therefore, in the 
choice of our duty, that the moſt excellent 


12 8 are theſe on which civil ſociety depends. SY 


A conſiderate. action is the reſult of know-. 
ge and prudence; and, of conſequence, a 
| deliberate conduct i is s of more value than {kil- 
95 ful reflection. 695 5 . 
1 And ſo much may n upon this ſubject. 
This head we have fo far opened, that it can- 
not be difficult in the inveſtigations. of duty | 
- to: fee what duties ought to have the pre- 
| ference. Among the ſocial duties, too, there 
are different degrees in which the ſaperio- 
| rity of one to another may be underſtood. 
Thus, the firſt are due to the immortal gods; 
the ſecond to our country; the third to our | 
parents; and laſtly, to others in different gra- 
dations. 1 45 = Ea 
From nete ke briefly ftated, it may 
be learned, that men are not only accuſtomed 
5 to doubt Nhat may be virtuous, and what vi- 
eee eious, 
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cious, but alſo 4 two virtuous aftions pro- 
poſed, which is the more virtuous. This laſt 
head, as we already obſerved, 18 omitted by : 


Fanætius We now Proceed to what re- : 
mains of our r ſubjec. : 


| END OF BOOK FIRST, 
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BOOK II. 


1 How the duties are Det from | pro- 


ET: bity and all the branches of virgue, I think 
en we have ſufficiently explained in the former | 
book. It follows, that we next treat of thoſe 


: which refer to the happineſs of human life, 


© 10 the poſſeſſion of things convenient for uſe, 


zT to wealth and to influence. The ſubject of 


enquiry here, I already mentioned, reſpects 
what is uſeful. and what unprofitable; and a- 


; : mong things uſeful, which poſſeſs the great- 


"= ſhare, or the bigheſt degree of utility. On 
: this ſubject 1 ſhall attempt to ſpeak, after I 


> have firſt offered a ſhort vindication of my 5 


3 plan of life, and my choice of purſuits, For 
| though, my books have excited among 


5 many 
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many, n not only 4 taſte for reading, but for 8 
writing; yet I am at times afraid, that the 


name of philoſophy may be hated by ſome — 


good men, and that they ſhould wonder why 

I beſtow upon it ſo much leiſure and induſ- » 
try. As long as the ate. was manag- 
ed by thoſe men, to whom it had been com- 5 
mitted by the ſuffrages of the people, I de- | 
voted all my care and reflection to its intereſt. 
But when all things fell into the hands of a 
fingle uſurp®; when there was no farther place | 
for advice or for influence; ; when I had loft 


men of the greateſt eminince v ho bore a part 1 


with me in the ſupport of the fate; I nei- 
ther, on the one hand, reſigned myſelf to 
ſorrow, which if not reſiſted would have o- : 


verwhelmed me; nor, on the other, to plea- by 


ſures unworthy of a man of education. * 


that the ſtate had remained in the condition 


in which it commenced ; that it had not 


fallen into the hands of men, eager, not ſo 85 
much for a change as for a total overthrow! * 
For then oy chief object would have been, 


what = 


book dercn. 1 
1 a it uſually. was while our government ex 
Hed, to employ my labour i in active exertions 
more than in writing: My next, to commit Jy 
to paper my /pleadings, as 1 have frequently | 

done, and not ſuch ſubjects as the preſent. 

: But ſince the ſtate, on which I was accuſto- 
med to beſtow, all my care, my thought, 
and my labour, is completely annihilated; the 

: learned exerciſes of the forum and of the ſe- 
nate are now. buried in ſilence. As my mind 
could not be inactive, I thought, if I reſorted : 
to philoſophy, the- ſtudy, that engaged my 
youth, my forrows. 1 be moſt . 


. kunst 5 


TO philoſophy 8 a I A880 much 


5 of my time, with a. view to improvement; 2 


but after I began. to court public honours, and 


to dedicate, myſelf wholly to the intereſt of 


the ſtate, my leiſure for its purſuit was on- 


ly ſuch as I could ſpare from my friends and 


- leiſure for wy ing. 


1 public employment. That time, however, was 


7 entirely. ene in reading; there was no 
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. Ambsr extreme evils this advantage 
1 ſeem to have obtained, that 3 might com- 
mit to writing, what was not known to my 
countrymen, and what beſt deſerved: their 
knowledge. For what is there, in the name of 
_ the gods! more defirable than Wiſdom ?- what 

- More excellent, what better for man, what -_ 
more worthy of him ? They, therefore, who 
purſue it are denominated Philoſophers ; nor 


plain it, than the love of wiſdom. Wiſdom, 


according to the definition of the ancient | 


philoſophers, is the knowledge of things di- 
vine and human, and of the cauſes by which 
theſe things are regulated; the ſtudy of which 
whoever vilifies, I am at a loſs to underſtand : 
what he ſhall think worthy of praiſe. For 
whether intellectual delight, or repoſe from 


5 care, be the object of deſire, what can be 


compared with their purſuits, who are ever 
in ſearch of ſomething that tends to form a 
good and a happy life? Or if conffancy and 


virtue are eſteemed, either this i 16 the _ 
| ®there . 


| there is none When 0 which, theſe can 

© be attained. To ſay that there is no art in 

| things of the greateſt conſequence, while there, 

is none of the leaſt without it, is the language 

= of men who ſpeak without conſideration, 

| and who. err in the moſt important con- 
cerns. But if there be any. ſchool for virtue, - 

1 where ſhall it be found, when epart from 5 


5 this method of improvement? Theſe confide- 
- rations, when we recommend the ſtudy of phi- ; 
- loſophy are uſually urged more fully, as we 
1 haye done in a different treatiſe?. Upon this . 
| occaſion,” we thought it our duty, to avow ſo 
| much of the grounds upon which, when ſtrip- | 
ped of public employment, we have reſorted | 
chiefly to this ſtudy.— Alt is nere aſked, and 
that too by learned and experienced men, | 
whether I appear to at with ſufficient con- 
fiſtency, who, though I maintain that nothing 


: can be certainly known, yet am accuſtomed to 
; diſcuſs other ſubjects, and, on this occaſion, 5 
1 5 inveſtigate the precepts of duty! ? To theſe. 
. men 1 ſhould with my opinions were fuſficient- 
| „% IJ 
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i known: For 1 am not of the number or 
thoſe whoſe minds wander amidſt error without | 
any object to purſue. What mind, or rather 


what life would that be, when every method, 5 
not only of reaſoning, bat of living, is taken 5 
away? Beſides, we differ from the reſt of thoſe 


philoſophers, who call ſome things certain hdd 


others uncertain ; and we ſay, that ſome things : 
are probable, and others improbable. What 


therefore ſhould hinder me to follow what ap- 5 


pears probable to myſelf; to diſapprove of the 
contrary; and, avoiding the arrogance of aſſer- 


tion, to ſhun temerity, which is moſt incon- 


den with lten, On the ochr ud, ery 
thing is the ſubje of diſpute with our ſect; be. 


cauſe this very probability cannot come to the 5 
light, unleſs there be a compariſon of the argu- : 
ments on both ſides. But this ſubject i is, 1 5 


0 think, explained with ſufficient diligence i in my 8 
book of the academic queſlions. Though, my 


dear Cicero,” you are engaged in the ſtudy ofa 
very antient and noble philoſophy, under the ; 
tuition of A who bears «very near re- 


ſemblance 5 
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| ſomblince to its Abeba founders; 1 yet i 


7 ſhould be ſorry, were thoſe eſſays of mine which 
| border upon your ſyſtem, to remain unknown 


to you. Il proceed now to the ſubject pro- 2 
„„ 


1 bam Ws propoſed five heads for the inveſti- 
gation of duty; of which two refer to proprie- Og 


8 8 ty and virtue, two to the conveniences of life, 


_ riches, and influence; the fifth to the power of | 


5 Choice, when at any time there appears an op- 


| poſition between the things I have mentioned. 


| The part that treats of virtue is finiſhed; and 
with it I wiſh you to be perfectly acquainted. | 


|  . The diviſion, which I am now going to diſcuſs, T 


is diſtinguiſhed by the name of Utility. In this, 


dcuſtom has, declined and gradually deviated _ 
1 from the right path, till, ſeparating virtue from 
utility, it has determined that ſome things 


were virtuous that were not uſeful, and ſome 
uſeful that were not virtuous. Nothing more 
3 pernicious than this can- be introduced into hu- 
5 . life. —— indeed, of the greateſt 
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; authority have, with real ſtricneſs and honeſty, 
diſtiaguiſned in thought, juſtice, utility, and 4 


virtue, though blended i in ſature; for what is 
juſt is alſo uſeful, and what is virtuous is alſo 


i oult ; and, of conſequelice, what is virtuous s 


uſeful. They who do not underſtand this ſufli- 7 


ciently often admire crafty and cunning men, 


and miſtake knavery for wiſdom. This error 
ought to be eradicated, and every. opinion 
mould be underſtood to center in the hope, that 1 
by honeſt deſigns and juſt actions, not by 
knavery and fraud, men are able to obtain 


what they deſire. 
The things pertaining to the 8 of by. 


waa life are partly i inanimate, as gold, ſilver, the 
vegetable productions of the earth, and. other - 

things of this kind; partly animate, which 
f have powers and appetites peculiar to them- 
ſelves. Ok theſe, ſome are void of reaſon, 8 
thers enjoy it, Of the former are horſes, cows, bak: 


and other quadrupeds, and bees?, by means of 33 


which ſomething 3 is produced for the advantage 


of human life ; of the latter, two are mention- 


: See 


* . 
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he a the we and men. Piety aud ſanctity gain 


99 the favour of the gods; next to the gods men 


are moſt uſeful to men. Of the things like- 
wiſe which hurt and obſtruct, the diviſion is the 
ſame. But becauſe it is thought, that the gods 


do no harm, they become therefore an excep- 
tion; and philoſophers think that men moſt ob- 


ſtruct the deſigns of men. Thoſe things we 
have called inanimate, are moſt of them the ef- 
fects of human induſtty, which we could not 


have without the addition of art and labour. 


Nor could we uſe them without the interven- 
tion of men; for neither could there be a cure 
of diſcaſes, nor navigation, nor agriculture, nor 


mme reaping and preſeryation of corn, and the 
0 other fruits of the Ry? without ſome exer- 


tion of human induſtry. But beſides there 


could unqueſtionably be no exportation of the 
articles in which we abounded, nor importation 


0 of ſuch a8 we want, unleſs men exerciſed theſe 


employments. 'F or the ſame reaſon ſtones 
2 could neither be e nor mines of iron, 5 


1 2 . 
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of: braſs, gold, or filver, opened deep in the 


earth, without human activity and labour. | 


TV. Wax could houſes at firſt have been 


reared for the human race, to reſiſt the extre- 8 
mities of cold, or allay the inconvenience of 2 


heat, or afterwards repaired when they had 2 


fallen by the force of tempeſts, by earthquakes 
or time, unleſs men had learned to ſeek aſſiſtance . 
by mutual union. Add, the conveyance of 


water, forming channels for rivers, watering 


fields, oppoſing banks to the ſea, conſtructing =» 


harbours ; 5 whence could we have theſe with. 


out the intervention of human labour ? 1 | | 
theſe and many other examples, the foley ana . 


advantages derived from things inanimate are 
evident, for we could not obtain them, but 


by the means already and often mentioned. — 
Finally, what benefits and what convenience 
could be reaped from the wild animals, unleſs 8 "x 
men lent their aid; for men were the firſt to = 
diſcover the uſe to which each of them might 8 
de 2 25 Nor, even at this day, without the 


* 


door 536080. . ns 


| 1 of men could we feed, or tame, or ſup- 


port them, or obtain the ſeaſonable advan- 
tages from them. It is men who kill the noxi- 


ous animals, and take thoſe that are uſeful 


Why ſhould I enumerate the multitude of arts, 


: without which human life could not ſubſiſt? 


What relief could be found for the fick ? what 
Pleaſure for the, ſound? what ſubſiſtence or 
comfort? unleſs ſo many arts afforded us the 
means by which human life is improved; and 
differs ſo widely from the mode of ſubfiſtence 
and happineſs which the lower animals enjoy. 
5 Cities, without the focial union, could neither 
have been built nor inhabited. Hence laws 
150 amen were eſtabliſhed, the equal limits 


1 Injog ee T0 this 2— 3 


of diſpoſition and mildneſs of manners. Life, 


| 1 conſequence, became more ſecure, and 
1 the exchange of benefits,, and. of the articles 
Cn of wealth and convenience ſupplied every , 


N 
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V. WE well longer than e upon 8 
this ſubject. For who is there to whom thoſe 
things are not obvious, which Panætius has 
mentioned at great length, that no general in 
war, nor leader in peace, could have conducted 


affairs of a great and ſalutary nature, without = 1 


the co-operation of men? He mentions as ex- 
amples, Themiſtocles, Pericles, Cyrus, Ageſi- 
laus, Alexander, who he maintains could not 


have accompliſhed ſo great achievements with. 


out the aſſiſtance of otherss. Upon a ſubje& 
that admits of no doubt, he exhploys'« unneceſ- 


a evidence. 2 
As we obtain great advantages From: the . 


union and conſent of men; ſo there is no evil 


fo deteſtable which does not ariſe from one 


man to another. There is a book of Dicæar- 
chus*, an eminent and eloquent Peripatetic, ups 
on the deſtruction of men; in which, among 


. the cauſes collected, he aſſigns inundations, peſ- 
tilence, famine, the ſudden incurſion 1 wild ; 


beaſts, by which he ſays whole nations have 
been deſtroyed. With theſe he next inſtitutes 
bo l 
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a: — to ſhow. how. many more have 
| been deſtroyed by the violence of men, name- | 


17 by war or r ſedition,”” than by _ other ca- 


7 lamity. 


Since it admits of no eln that men 4 
very great good, or very great harm to men, I 


| lay it down as a property of virtue, to concili- 
ate their affections, and to avail ourſelves of the 


fruits. Whatever is to be found through inani- 


mate nature, whatever in the management of 


the wild animals that can be converted to hu- 


man uſe, it is the reſult of laborious arts 3 but 
5 the affeQions which are prompt, and prepared 


: for the enlargement of our fortune are excited 


by diſtinguiſhed wiſdom and virtue. | The Y 

; whole of virtue conſiſts nearly, in this view, of 
three things; of which the one is the 
| obſervation of what is true and unmixed; 

| what is conſiflent with every man's cha- 

| racer ;:: what will be the conſequence. of | 
a particular conduct; from what principle 5 

; 5 every thing ariſes ; and what is the cauſe of 
every event. The ſecond conits in the reſ- f 
os _ | traint 
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traint TI the turbulent emotions of the mind, 0 


and in e the appetites ſubſervient to rea- | | 
—The third, in treating thoſe with mo- 


A and prudence with whom we aſſociate, : 


and by whoſe aid we have the ſupply or the ac? 
cumulation of what nature requires; by whom 
it we meet any inconvenience we may repel it, 
take vengence upon thoſe who endeayour to 
hurt us, and inflict that degree of puniſhment | 


which r and W An permit. 


VI. r whit means we > be able to 


acquire this power of gaining and preſerving 


the affections of men, we ſhall ſoon explain, 


after having made a few previous obſervations. 


Who does not know, that fortune poſſeſſes 


ſped to proſperity or ey f for when we 


enjoy its favour, we arrive at the iſſue we de- 7 
fire; but when it frowns, we are reduced to 
diſtreſs. Some of the events of fortune but 
; eden occur; ſtorms, tempeſts, chip wreck, ET 


" ruin, burning, the Rlings, bites, or violent a- 


5 5 | 300K erco. _ 
u. of wid beaſts are rare. But the def. 


z trufion of armies, of which there were three 


. inſtances lately, and frequent and many o- 


ther examples; the defeat of generals, like 
that of a late eminent and extraordinary man; 


beſides the envy of the multitude, and from | 


| thence the baniſhment and the flight of ma- 

ny deſerving citizens“: On the other hand, 

| proſperity, honours, empire, victories, thaugh 
all fortuitous, none of them can happen with 

— his, 


out the power and paſſions of men, 


| therefore, being underſtood, let us explain in 
what manner we may be able to excite or 


allure the paſſions of men to our own advan- 


0 tage. Should we dwell longer upon this ſub- 


ject than may ſeem neceſſary, let its great uſe 
5 be conſidered, and then perhaps we ſhall ab 

5 pear to have been too conciſe. 
Whatever, therefore, one oontribmdten te n 


prove the fortune or the credit of another, it 
ariſes either from the motive of benevolence, 
| where there is ſome ground of affection; or 

0 do him honour when he reſpects his virtue, 
8 : 2 
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and thinks him worthy of the ma fortuhe 3 5 
or repoſes truſt in him and believ es his "4 ice . 
will be uſeful; or dreads his influence; or on 923 
the contrary, entertains ſome expectation, as 

when Kings and favourites of the people ie 


miſe certain donations; or laſtly, when induc 


ced by price or reward, which is the moſt for- 8 5 
did and the vileſt practice, both in thoſe who Ks 
are ſo actuated, and in thoſe who attempt "00 


reſort to ſuch an expedient. | It is a bad ſitua - 


tion, when that 18 attempted by. ' money; 55 
which ought to be done from principles of 
virtue. But ſince this refuge is ſometimes re Hs 
neceſſary, we ſhall mention the method in 2 
which it ought to be uſed, after we have ek, 


plained other things more connected with vir- 


tue. Men ſubje@ themſelves to the command 5 
and the power of others for many reaſons, 
They are led by benevolence, or the magni- 
tude of benefits, or reſpect for ſuperior dig- 
nity, or the hope of future advantage, or the 


fear of being forced by violence to obey, be 


allured by expeRtations and . of dona- 
tions; 3 


BOOK” SECOND. | .——_ 
tions; or, laſtly, as we often obſerve in our own | 
ſtate, hired for reward. 


| . 0 Pts . 0 F all means there is none better fit. 


ted for ſupporting and retaining our influence, 


1 than to be loved; or more foreign to it, than 


| to. be feared. According to the excellent line 
of Ennius, Whom men fear they hate; 
8 and whom they hate they eagerly wiſh their 
| « deſtruction.” Ahe. hatred of many no 
power can reſiſt; and if this be unknown in 

| former times, it has been fully manifeſted in a 
late inſtance. Nor does the aſſaſſination of 
tis tyrant only, whom the ſtate oppreſſed by 
arms endured, and to whom after death it 


renders the moſt paſſive obedience, declare 


how. powerfully the hatred of our fellow 
citizens tend to our ruin. The end of other 
| tyrants has been ſimilar; not one of whom 
almoſt has eſcaped a like fate. Fear is a falſe 
and a ſhort-lived ſecurity, but the love of 
men is faithful and laſting. Let the rigour of 
a. maſter over is, ſlayes be applied hy; thole 


who 
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who hold men under the empire 4 — 


but they who rule by the principle of fear in 


a free ſtate, practice a ſyſtem of unparalleled 
madneſs. Though the laws be ſunk under the 
power of an individual; though liberty be 
buried in terror; yet they will ariſe! by the fi- 
lent determinations of the people, or by their | 
| ſecret choice of men of principle to vindicate 
their rights. And the inflictions of freedom 
interrupted, are more rigorous than if it had 
been retained. Let us therefore embrace that 
mode of conduct which has the moſt extenſive : 
influence, which contributes moſt, not only : 


to the ſafety, but to the increaſe of wealth - 


and power, and which reſts, not upon fear, 


but upon the continuation of kind affections. 


—This is the method by which not only in 
private, but i in public, we ſhall moſt eaſily ob- 
tain what we deſire. For they who deſire to 
become the objects of terror to others, muſt 
dread thoſe who regard them with fear. What 


are we to think of the elder Dionyſus, under 


the torture of the fears with which he was uſu- 5 
ally ? 4 


4 
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ah Hharraſſed? Who dreading the'pprnn 
of the razor, finged his beard with a live coal”. = 


What are we to think of the ſtate of mind in 
which Alexander the Pharean lived, who, as 


bt, it is recorded, though paſſionately | fond of 


1 his wife Thebe, yet, when he retired from 
table to her bed- chamber, ordered a barbarian, 
and even a branded T hracian ſlave, as we are 
told, to go before him with a naked ſword?“ He 


ſent ſome of his guards too before him, who 


5 examined the cheſts of the women, to diſcover 


whether they had daggers concealed among their 

dreſs. Miſerable man! who could think a barba- 
58 rian, and a branded ſlave, more faithful than 

his wife! He was not miſtaken, for ſhe mur- 


: dered him afterwards on the ſuſpicion of an 


intrigue. No power of ſway is ſo great as to 
be laſting under the preſſute of fear. Phala- 
; ris, whioſe' cruelty 1s remarkable above all 
others, is an evidence upon this ſubject“. He 
did not periſh by ſecret treachery, like Alex- 
ander, whom I have now mentioned; nor by | 


- 7 a RA" like the ** * our own country; 
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- but the whale body of the Aprigentios' ru. 7 
ed violently upon him. Did not the Mace- 
doniane forſake Demetrius, and to a man paſs 
: over to Pyrrhus'3? Did not their allies, almoſt 3 


with. one conſent, deſert the Lacedemonſahs, 


become imperious and unjuſt, and ſhow them- 
ſelves unconcerned ſpeQators of "the diſaſter” at 


6 
Leucdran? 8 | 2 


. 7 


% II, Dow ſuch « be I record. bo 
reign, rather than domeflic examples. As 
long, however, as the Roman empire Was ſup- 

Ported by kindneſs and not by injury, wars 

were carried on in defence of allies, or in 1 ſup- | 

5 port of its government; 5 the iſſue of war was 
mild or unavoidable ; the ſenate was the ha- 

ven and the ſanQuary of kings, of tribes, and 
of nations; and magiſtrates and rulers were 


72 os 7 


; age to derive the greateſt praiſe from! the 
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equitable | and faithful defence of our ww : , 
vinces and allies, alone. This, . was 


1a ee 


in truth to be conſidered, as. Ne 1 7 


rather than the, r of the wool.” This 5 
cuſtom 
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| om. arid Seinen of reins 


gradually to decline. After the victory of Sylla 


1 they were entirely loſt; for men ceaſed to fup- 
bpoſe that injuſtice could be practiſed upon allies, 


when ſo great eruelties aroſe among fellow- ei- 


NY tizens. A virtuous cauſe therefore was follow- 


ed by a ſhameful victory; 1 for he ventured 
© ſay, when he brought to public ſale in the 
forum the goods of the worthy, of the rich, and 


oc thoſe who were at leaſt citizens, That he 


was vending his own booty. He was ſucceed- 


| ed by another, Who, in an impious cauſe; 


55 and by | a more ſhocking victory, did not ſet 
to {ale the property of individuals, but included | 


. whole regions and provinces under one calami- 
tous condition. After having thus harraſſed 


and ruined foreign nations, in proof of our loſt 


empire, we beheld him triumph over the city 
. Marſeilles, without which our generals 
| never gained a triumph in the wars they car- 


ried on beyond the Alps“. I could mention 


= many nefarious ads of his againſt our allies, 
5 \ were not the inftance I have adduced the moſt 


criminal that ever was committed in the face of 


. 3 
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the ſuns, Iuſtly, therefore, do APR; I 3 for, 


if we had not before permitied the erimes of 5 


many to paſs unpuniſhed, an individual could 


never have riſen to ſuch a height of licentiouſ- 


| neſs. He has left few heirs to ſucceed to his 


eſtate; but many profligates to inherit his am- 
bition. Nor, indeed, will the ſeeds and tlie 
cauſes of civil war be wanting, whilſt deſpe· 
rate men ſhall remember and expect that 
bloody ſale, which Sylla exhibited with trium ph ” 


in the diQatorſhip of his kinſman ; and which 
he renewed thirty-ſix years after with greater | 
outrage and horror. And another, Who had 


been a clerk under the former diQatorſhip, roſe 


to the office of city queſtor in the latter. Hence 


it ought to be underſtood, that while ſuch re- 


wards are in view, civil wars will never ceaſe. 
The walls of our city, therefore, alone remain 


entire, and they too now dread crimes that will 5 


be fatal to them; but our republic we haye 
| wholly loſt. ' Into theſe calamities have we * 
fallen, (tor we mut return to our purpoſe), 


while we choſe rather to be feared, than to be : 
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- * ww wen of alfection and ad If theſe 


events could happen to the Roman people, 8 
when they became oppreſlive, what ought indi- 
v viduals to think 2 But ſince it is evident, that 5 
the power of benevolence i is great, and of fear 
; feeble; it follows, that we ſhould treat of the 


1 means by which we may be able moſt eaſily to 


- obtain that love which we defire, conſiſtently 
with fidelity and honour. But all of us do not 
| equally need it. For it depends upon the "ey 
of life, which each individual purſues, Whether 


= it be neceſſary to have the affections of many, ö 


5 or whether the affections of few be ſufſicient. 
This, however, is certain, that to poſſeſs the 


| intimacy of affectionate friends, who really eſ- 
5 teem us, is a moſt important and neceſſary con- 


cern. Is iS almoſt the only thing i in which 

there is little difference between the higheſt and 
the middle ranks ; and it ought to be nearly an 
equal object of purſuit to both. Honour and 
| fame, and the good. will of our citizens, per- 
haps, we do not all equally need; yet, who-+ 
C ever enjoys them will find. them contribute 
e K 1 55 ſome- | 
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IX o Mints we © libre treated . in a a dif... 
ferent book, entitled Larius“. | Let us now, 


309 1 * 


conſider Fame; though it alſo makes the „ 
239301 | 16 
ject of other two of my treatiſes”. 5 We ſhall 


- 


here only touch upon it Nightly, fince it gives 


very great ſupport in the adminiſtration of im; 
portant affairs. High and perfect fame conſiſts 


_— TE 
in three particulars; the love of the multitude ; 5, 
their:confidence; and their belief, founded u up- 5 
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on a certain degree of admiration, that the ob- 
jects of it are worthy of honour. | Theſe, if we 5 
would expreſs ourſelves with plainneſs and bre- 5 F 


vity, are obtained from the multitude, "nearly | 


in the ſame way, in which they are, from the 
individual. But there is Ike wiſe another, — 
a particular method of acceſs to the people le, by * 


which we may be able to infinuate ei,” i 


930 


F, 7% 11 


F let us lid attend to 5 the waxims * 


iti 19113 181 ry 2] . So | LIE] EMS which | 
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| in thoſe 
gence than ourſelves, who ſee farther into 
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wich benevolence may be gained, The peo- 
: ple are beſt gained by benefits ; 5 next to this, 7 
their good-will i is excited by kind diſpoſitions ; 
19 though fortune perhaps do not ſupply us with the 
means ofveneficence. The love ofthe multitudeis. 
E highly i influenced by fame itſelf; by their opini- 
8 on of our liberality, beneficence, juſtice, fidelity, - 
| : aud of al the other virtues connected with mild- 
neſs and eaſe of manners, For what we have 
- called Virtue and Propriety, becauſe they are 
of themſelves agreeable, awaken. the aſfections 


of all by their nature and appearance, and diſ- 


cover their luſtre i in thoſe virtues I have _—_ 


. mentioned. Nature herſelf, therefore, con- 
krains us to lo men in whom we believe ſuch 
virtues dwell.Theſe are the moſt impor- 
| | portant of the cauſes from which the love ef 
the people ariſe, though there may be others 
leſs material, Truſt may be obtained 3 


ad „n 


two means, when it is thought we poſſeſs —_— 
| dence an and d juſtice conjoined, | For we confide © 


2181 


who we believe poſſeſs more intelli- 


e141: 


5111 * 


3 . the 
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the future, and whith' in difficulty or wan 15 


can deviſe the expedients and form the defighs 


which occaſions require. This, men confider | 


true and ufeful prudence. | The confidence, 
however, repoſed in faithful and juſt men, that 
is, in good men, is ſuch as. to exclude every 


ſuſpicion of fraud and injury. To them we 


think our ſafety, our fortune, and our children, LE, 


may be moſt wiſely committed.——Of the two, 


juſtice. is the moſt powerful in producing confi. 


. dence; becauſe without prudence it poſſeſſes 
ſufficient authority; but prudence, without 
juſtice, poſſeſſes no influence in procuting truſt. | 


For the more crafty and cunning a man is, 


the more is he hated and ſuſpecked when 


the opinion of his probity is impaired. 


Therefore, juſtice united with intelligence, = 


uill obtain as much truſt as you. defire ; = 5 


juſtice without prudence will avail. much ; ? 
prudence | without t juſtice 1 avail noting. 


| X. | 81 5 1 Fr | upon bk le. . 
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Who poſſeſſes one, poſſeſſes all the. virtues, 
e no man may wonder why I now thus 
 Gifunite them, as if a man could be juſt, and 
not at the ſame time prudent, let i it be obſery- 
ed. that nicety of diſtinction is one thing, 
when truth itſelf is the ſubject of accurate diſ- 
cuſſion; and another, when we ſpeak wholly in 
_ accomodation to the common opinions of man- 
kind. Here, therefore, I uſe the ſame lan- 
guage with the yulgar, when I call ſome brave, 
others good, and others prudent. We muſt 
uſe popular and ordinary terms when we ſpeak 
rpg popular opinions ; and Panztius himſelf = 


has ſet this example. — 
ram r 49; 

Oft the three particulars that refer” to o fas: - 
1 was the third, that along with the admi- 
ration of others, we ſhould be judged by them 


a But let us return to 


en of honppr. - In el, e men 
Wh above their Fe in Rod HY : 
wen they obſerve any ſingle excellence 
which * hg, cid not expect. Thoſe men there- 
8 * 4 85 "fore 


—_— "Monat. vor, 


| fore they OY and -extol- with the greatel : 


praiſe, 1 in whom they think they obſerve ſome 
diſtinguiſhed and ſingular virtues; but they de- 
ſpiſe and contemn thoſe who they ſuppoſe poſſeſs 


nc virtue, nor intelligence, nor courage. They 
do not however contemn all of whom they con- 


ceive ill. For thoſe whom they conſider wicked, 
ny, fraudulent, and prepared to do inju- : 
ry, they by no means deſpiſe, but of them they. 


emen ill. en therefore, as I have en 


to themſelves nor to others, who ads 


neither of induſtry, fatigue, or care. But 


5 they are the objects of admiration, Who 
are thought to ſurpaſs others in virtue; who 


are both free from every diſhonourable, . npu 


4-4 


. tion, as well as from thoſe vices hi 


cannot eaſily refiſt. For alan 3 ; 


3 ducing, maſters, turn the greater number of 5 
minds aſide from virtue; and when the vio- 


lence of pain is applied, moſt men are alar 


above , meaſure”. Life, death, riches, poverty, 


ae Amen in the mens. oa they: who, 


Wat! 
* 


8 v0 axconn. = 158 
ka grem mike ev d mind, deſpiſe; theſe | 


| equally, when ſome extenſive and honourable 


olf mankind upon themſelves. Then, who does: 
not admire the nenn the ee 
CO e mr monty To He antstfos D m a 


5 4 _ 1 bun e ee ee n 
Seat admiration. Juſtice, from which alone good 5 
fy men receive their appellation,” appears the molt. 
wonderful to the multitude; and with good rea- 
i ſon: For no man can be juſt, who dreads death, 
1 pain, exile, want, or prefers to equity whatſos 
- everis contraty to thoſe. Men admire him moſt; 
Who is not influenced by money; becauſe ſuch _ 
a man, in their opinion, gives evidence that he 
has undergone the moſt ſevere trial. Juſtice, | 


oulars, Which we have ſtated as conducive” to 


fume; of benevolence, which diſpoſes us to d 
the greateſt good; and for that reaſon, of truſt; 
and of admĩration, becauſe it it neglects and def. 


piss hole things, which moſt wen purſue with. 


re, is the foundation of all thoſe parti · 
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abs — eagerneſs and 1 —— i my 
opinion, every circumſtance and ſyſtem of life. 
needs human aid; particularly that, we ſhould 
have friends with whom we can familiarly con- 
verſe; which it is difficult to obtain, unleſs vou | 
maintain the appearance of a good man. 
| Even to a man Who paſſes his life, in te 
country and in retirement, the belief of bis juſ- 
tice is neceſſary; and for this reaſon the more, . 
hat if he be not ſo eſteemed he will, be accounted 
a man of a contrary character; and unprotec- 
ed, he will be expoſed to many injuries. With 
thoſe, too, who ſell or buy, or hire, or let, or 
who are engaged in trade, juſtice is neceſſary to 
the continuance of theſe employments. The 
- power of juſtice is ſo great, that even they who 
feed upon miſchief and crimes, cannot lite with. = 
out ſome portion of its influence. For the rob- : 
ber. who commits an act of theft or of violence N 
upon another, is expelled from the ſociety z ane 
he who is captain of the troop, unleſs. be make 


0 ls diſtribution of the booty, ig either de- N 
ſerted or murdered: by his alſociates. Beſides, 


robbers | 
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robbers are aid to „ have laws; which they ob- 


ſerve and obey. In conſequence of this, by an 
© We partition of booty, Bardylis, the IMNyrian 
robber, mentioned by Theopompus, obtained 


"mm power; and Viriatus the Luſitanian mum 


more, who defeated our armies and generals; 
whom the prietor C. Leelius, firnamed the Wile, 5 
humbled and cruſhed, and whoſe ferocity he ſo 
repreſfed, that he left an eaſy war to his ſucceſ- 
- ſors. Since the power of juſtice is ſo great 
that it confirms and increaſes the power even ot 
-t robbers, how great ſhould we ſuppoſe its in- 
fluence to be under the laws and regular ad- 
_ © miniſtration of a well- conſtituted government! 
© - XI Nor only among the Medes, according 
to Herodotus, but even with our anceſtors, 
0 "ww of good moral characters, ſeem to have 
deen elected by the people that they might en- 


Joy the benefits of juſtice. For when the needy 8 


multitude were oppreſſed by the rich, they fled 
to ſome individual of ſuperior virtue, who both 


ee the humble from 1 injury, and by equi- 
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table inſtitutions united the I T' 
loweſt in equal rights. The eſtabliſhment of 
laws aroſe from the ſame cauſe with that of the | 
eledion of kings. For equal rights have always* = 


been the oblecks af deſire, and if they wits! | 
not equal, they were no longer rights. But 
 fince this ſeldom happened. la wa were ihvYenttd. 
which ſpoke to all with one and the ſame voice. i 
This, therefore, is evident, that thoſe were uur 
ic _ —— 


ally choſen to Om": SG juſti 


juſtice and W were e — the 8 


' fame individual, there was nothing which me 4 1 
believed they eoold not obtain under biw tho! 
rity. Juſtice, therefore, is to be cultivated ane 
preſerred by all means, both for its oe Ak. 
for otherwiſe, it is not juſtice; as well as witkhka . 
view to the enlargement of +honour and fine! _ | 
Yet, 10 it is not enough to gain money meer 
but to diſpoſe of it, ſo as to r 7 — 


revenue, not only to ſupply neceſſities but the 
means of beneſſcence; ſo, reputation süght tu * 


de 1 of after" eee ne 5 


1 
PETRO in 1375 
4ificis ids! 


EL m — nkareſt foad to me, accord- 


og to the excellent obſervatiun of Socrates, i 
to endeaxour to be what we wiſh'to be eſteem- 


cd. But if, any ſuppoſe,” that they ean obtain a” 
| ſtable reputation by pretences, empty oftents- | | 
tions! hy pocritical converſation, and even arti. 
L ficisl i loaks, they! are extremely miſtaken. : 
nel True fame takes devp root, and extends its 


ſhogts. Every oounterfeit appearance, like 

dloſſoms, quickly falls off; and nd pretence can 
de laſting. The evidence upom both ſides of” A 
this ſubject is extenſive j but for the are br bre. 

[ enten content ourſelves with the in- 

: ze of fam) * Tiberius Gracchus, wh 
fon; gf Pablin will be-colobrared db long as 

. the memory, of the Roman affaire ſhall remain,” 

| But his ſons teceived not the approbation of 
good men, while they lived; and after death” 


they were numbered: with thoſe Who Have juſt- 


0 I forfgired their lives. 0 28 61 . of 10 810 Au 0 J. Ti a0 | 
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ol juſtice. * What theſe are, we have already 
explained in the former book.—— To appear 

what we really are is extremely eaſy; but the 


great concern is, to be what we wiſh. to be 
eſteemed. | On this ſubject. therefore, ſome 
precepts remain to be given. If a man enter 
into life in circumſtances of diſtinction and 
celebrity, which | he has either derived from his 
father, as it has happened to you, my dear Cice- 5 
ro, or from chance and fortune; the eyes of 
all men are turned upon binn bs obſerve his con- 
duct and his mode of life. He is placed in ſo 
clear a light, that no expreſſion nor action can 
be concealed. But they who have paſſed their 
earlier years in meanneſs and obſcurity, and in 5 
ignorance of the world, when they have advan- 
ced farther in life, ought to aſpire after what is 
great, and ſtruggle to ob tain it by honeſt exer- 
| tions, This they will do with greater confi- 
dence; becauſe at the time of life to which we 
allade, fo far from being expoſed to envy, they” 
will find theniſelves the objects of general fa 


vour. The firſt recommendation of a young 
 _ 
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man to fame, is derived. from wills exploits. 
Many examples of this are to be found among 
5 our anceſtors; for they were engaged almoſt in 
5 continual wars. But it has been your lot, to 
have been engaged in a war in which the one 
party has incurred too much guilt, and the o- 


ter hath enjoyed but little ſucceſs.” When 


' Pompey; however, appointed you to the com- 


. mand of a wing, you obtained great praiſe, both 


a from that diſtinguiſhed man, and from the 
army, by your exploits upon horſeback, and 
with the javelin, and by your patience of every 
ſpecies of military toil.- But the applauſe you 
then gained, has fallen along with the republic. 
1 did not, however, undertake this eſſay with 
a view to confine it to you, bu to extend it to 
the whole human race and, therefore, let 
us proceed to what remains of our ſub- 


Fee 


N As in other things, the exertions of the mind 

re of greater importance than thoſe of the . 

| dy ; in like manner, the purſuits of reaſon * 

and een are, of e eee than thoſe ws 
that 
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that are e by bodily: force. The 
chief recommendation to fame, therefore, ariſes 


from temperance, affection for parents, and = 


good will to thoſe with whom we are connected. , 


Young men are moſt eaſily and beſt known, 
| who court the ſociety of illuſtrious and wiſe 
. men, whoſe counſel benefits the ir country ; ; a | 
if they are often oBſerved in their company, the 
people believe that they will reſemble thoſe 
men whom they have choſen as models for i ini. 
tation. P. Rutilius recommended his youth 5 
to the opinion of the world for integrity and = 
| knowledge of the law, by frequenting the 
houſe of P. Mucius*. L. Craſſus, indeed, when — 
very young, borrowed luſtre from no collaterak | 


circumſtance; but in that noble and glorious ac- 


culation of C. Carbo gained for himſelf the 
higheſt applauſe”. At that time of life when 
_ exerciſes of declamation are received with praiſe, rl 
ö L. Craſſus, as we are told Demoſthenes former- - 

ly did, delivered a ſpeech i in the forum with —_ | 
| utmoſt credit, which he could have given with 1 
approbation : as an a exerciſe at * RS. 4 


1 ox emp: 1 


8 


„x. The offices of ſpeech : are of two kinds; 
ther one for.converſation, I: the other for public Bo 
| debate.“ The latter, unqueſtionably poſſeſſes 
greater influence in the acquiſition of fame; 
ade diftinguiſh it by the title of eloquence. 
- Vet, it is incredible. how much politeneſs and 


_ in converſation, conciliare the affe ctions . 
ll MEN, There remain. letters of Philip to 
Alexander, of Antipater to Caſſander, and of _ 
9 Antigonus to bis ſon Philip, three N of J 

the greateſt | e, as we are informed; 3 in 


Which thex;recommend. a benign addreſs to al- 


lure the aſſections of the multitude, and ſoothing 
appellations tao win the hearts of the ſoldiers" . 
1 Wben the people are addreſſed in a ſpesch, it 
often tranſports them to a man. For great is 
their, admiration, of an eloquent and ſkilful 
ſpeaker; his hearers believe that he poſſeſſes h 
A more knowledge and judgement than other 
men. Hut af APY, diffuſe itſelf powerfully 
by through a ſpe ſpe „ nothiog | can be more. 4 7 


2 4 
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kinds of cauſes that require eloquence, many 5 
Foung men in our ſtate have, in ſpeaking in 
the courts of juſtice, and before the ſenate, ob- 


tained praiſe. The greateſt admiration ariſes 


| from public trials, the buſineſs, of which is of | 
two kinds, and conſiſts of accuſation and de- : 
fence. Of the two, defence is the more praiſe- 
| worthy, though accuſation hath very often 
met with approbation. The inſtance of Craſ- 
ſus I· mentioned very lately. M. Antonius, 
when a young man, exhibited a ſimilar eam 
| ple”. An accuſation too threw a luſtre upon | 
the eloquence of P. Sulpicius, when he ſummon- 
ed to trial C. Norbanus, a ſeditious and deftruc- | 
tive citizen This, however, is ſeldom to be 
ö done, and never but for the ſake of the ſtate, by 
as in the caſes before mentioned; or to take 
: vengence for private injury, as was done by the . 


two Luculli; or in the protection of allies, as 
1 was done by myſelf for the inhabitants of Sici- N 
7 | by and by Julius for the Sardinians”, In the 
accuſation too of M. Aquillius, the induſtry = ; = 
| Li Fufius came into notice”. This may be 
GRE it po Pw i done 


5 gone + once, but: tals] it is not W ro be done, 
If, however, it muſt be done often, let a man 
| undertake this office for the ſtate; ; upon the 
© enemies of which to take frequent vengeance. : 
ought not to be a ſubject of cenſure. Still, 


| however, let the bounds of moderation be ob- 
3 ſerved. It appears unfeeling. or rather ſavage, 5 | 


5 to penn many to a riſk of their lives. This is 

; dangerous toa man himſelf; and it is a mean 

i expedient for fame to give grounds to be charg- 
ed as a public accuſer, 1 his charge M. Brutus 
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incurred; a man born of! a noble family, and 


| the ſon of a celebrated lawyet”. Belides, it is a | 
| maxim of duty, to be diligently obſerved, 

never to accuſe an innocent man of a capital 
offence; for that can by no means be done 


without a crime. For what is ſo inhumane, 


as to convert eloquence, given by nature for 
the ſafety and preſervation. of others, to the 
ruin and deſtruction of good men. Nor, how- 
ever, though this ought to be avoided, are we 
ji to ſcruple to defend the guilty, provided they 
Fo have not violated every moral and religious 
. „ brinciple. | 
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| principle. This | is the will of the people; it * 


permitted by cuſtom, and recommended by hu- 1 


manity. It is the duty of a judge always to in- 


veſtigate the truth, of an advocate ſometimes to 1 


urge the fimilitude of truth, though not wholly 


well founded. This I would not write, eſpecially E 


1 5 as a philoſopher, were it not the opinion of Pa- 


netius, the moſt reſpectable of the Stoics, The 


higheſt reputation-and favour, then, are obtain- 
ed by undertaking defences ; and the more, if it 
| ſhould happen that we lend our ſupport to thoſe | 

: who ſeem circumvented and oppreſſed by the 


influence of the powerful. This upon other oo-- 


caſions I have often Aube, particularly when 


young. for S. Roſcius Amerinus, in oppoſition 5 


to the power of Sylla's domination“. The ora- 


tion, as you know, is publiſned. 


XV. Havi explained the duties of the | 
young, which tend to the attainment of fame, 


we are next to treat of beneficence and libe- 


| rality. Theſe are of two kinds; for benignity | 


is ſhown to the needy, either by our labour or 


a our 
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our r money. The latter i is the eaſier of the twa, 
| eſpecially for the rich; the former the more 
dignified and ſpendid, and more worthy of a 

great and diſtinguiſhed man. For though in 
both there is a generous diſpoſition to oblige, 


1 yet the one Is derived from the cheſt, the other 5 


from victue. 4 The bounty which is derived 


from an eſtate, exhauſts the fountain of benig= 


_ nity itſelf. Thus, bounty deſtroys itſelf; for 
the more difſulive it is, to the fewer it can be 
extended. But they Who are beneficent and 5 
My liberal by their labour, that is, by. virtue and 
induſtry. to the greater number their benefi- 
cence has extended, the more coadjutors will | 
they have in doing farther good. Befides, 


| from the practice of beneficence, the more 


95 accuſtomed and the more ready will they be to 


| deſerve well of many. Philip,. i in a letter to 
his ſon Alexander, bighly to his own hohour, 


: accuſes him of ſeeking the good will of the 


3 Macedonians by donations. Ko What reaſon,” 
ſays De. in the name of all that is mil- : 

i * chievous! induced you to hope or to ſuppoſe 5 

be 3 . 


—— — — 
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„ee monkx, vory 


that thoſe men would be faithful, whom you 


had corrupted by money? Or was this your 5 


object, that the Macedonians ſhould expect 
that you would not be their king, but their mi- , 
_ * niſter and purveyor ! Well did he 7 « mi- 


60 niſter and purveyor EY becauſe i it was mean 5 


| conduct for a king. What was profuſion, with 


more propriety, he called corruption. For he 


becomes worſe who receives, and is more ready 


always to expect the ſame again. This was 35 
the ſubject of reproof to his ſon ; but the prin- 
ciple on which it is founded we may apply to all 
mankind. It therefore, admits of no doubt, 
that benignity which conſiſts of labour and in- 
duſiry is the more honourable, extends wider, 


and does good to the greater number. . Gifts, | 


ſometimes, however, ought to be beſtowed ; 


nor is this ſpecies of benignity to be altogether | 


rejected. To proper perfons, in a ſtate of indi- 


gence, we ought often to communicate a mare 


of our fortune, but not indiſcriminately 1 8 
without moderation; for many, by inconſide- 
rate bounty, have ſquandered | 1 their | 

Tool ente, 5 


5 eſtates... | What « can be more fooliſh. than to . 


deprire yourſelf of the means of doing any 
„ longer, what vou would willingly do. Beſides, 


| rapine accompanies profuſion ; for when, by I 


profulely parting with what 1 is their own, men 


come themſelves to be i in want, they are far- 5 


0 ced to lay their hands upon the property of | 


others. T hus, when they are diſpoſed to be- 
: neſſcence, with a view to gain the good will of 


— 75 others, they do not ſo much gain the affections 


of thoſe who have been the objects of their 
bounty as the hatred of thoſe whoſe property 
they have taken. Our fortune, therefore, is 
neither to be ſo ſhut up, that kindneſs cannot 22 
2 open it; nor ſo free, that it ſhould be open to 
1 medium ought to be obſerved, and 
that! is to be aſcertained by the extent of our 


5 fortune. Upon the whole, we ought to re- 
member what has been ſo frequently obſerved 

among vs, that it has grown into a proverb, 

. profuſion is bottomleſs.“ For. what - 

bounds can be fixed, while both thoſe who are 

; | IL. 4 os | accuſtomed 
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mecultened to receive, 354 thoſe who are not, 


have the fame wants. 


XVI. Taxxx are two claſſes of men only 
who give freely ; the profuſe and the liberal. 
The profuſe are they bo conſume their mo- 

ney in public feaſts, and in giving entertain- 
ments to the people, in ſhews of gladiators, in 

5 exhibitions on the ſtage, or the fighting of wild 1 


beaſts; which either leave a tranſient impreſ- * 


L fion on the memory, or are inſtantly forgotten. 
The liberal, however, are thoſe who. by their 
wealth either redeem captives from robbers, or 
pay the debts of their friends, aſſiſt them 1 in dit. 
poſing of their daughters | in marriage, or lend 
them aid in the attainment or the increaſe of. 
N fortune. I am aſtoniſhed, therefore, how Theo- 
_ " phraſtus,in his book upon riches, which contains 
many excellent obſervations, ſhould have fallen 
into an abſurdity. For he enters at great 
length, into the praiſe of magnificence, and 
the exhibition of ſhows to the people; and thinks 


the * of fuch — the n of 
. riches | 
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- riches: To. me, boiever: thoſe denen of : 
— liderality, of which I have given a few examples, 


appear much more important and certain. With 
how much more force and truth does Ariſtotle 


bs blame us, for not being aſtoniſhed at the profu- 


fion of expence waſted in courting the people. 


-= They who are beſieged, „ ſays he „ 66 by an 


0 enemy, if they are forced to 80 a ſmalt 
„ mquantity of water at a great price, ſeem at 
firſt hearing to be in a ſituation that appears 


to us incredible and Amazing. But, when 


5 « we attend, it is forgiven on the footing of ne- 
= ceſſity. ” In the vaſbinſtances, however, of 
: profuſion and infinite expence, above · mentioned, 
5 our aſtoniſhment i is not excited in any high de- | 
gree; and it is the more wonderful, eſpecially, 


zs wagt is neither relieved nor dignity inereaſ- 
ed. Beſides, that enjoyment which is thus 


produced among the people, laſts but for a 
little, and that too, only with the moſt giddy, - 
| in whom the recollection of the pleaſure dies 


with the ſatiety. He infers, too, with good —_— 
- for, that theſe gratiications extend only to 


children, ; 
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| children, to trifling women, to FEI and & to 
freemen who bear the neareſt reſemblance to 
flaves. But, by a man of ſenſe, who conſiders 
ſuch exhibitions with ſettled attention, they can 5 


be by no means approved. 
In our ſtate, however, as Tunderſtand. it has : 


ö grown into a cuſtom, even in times of pure man- 5 


ners, that ſplendid entertainments ſhould be re- b 
| quired of the belt of men in the oftice of the 
Adileſhip. P. Craſſus, therefore, Graamed e 


Rich, and who was rich in reality, diſcharged 


his office as ædile with great magnificence; and 1 
ſoon after, L. Craſſus, colleague to Q Mucius, 


the moſt moderate of all men, exhibited the 
| higheſt degree of ſplendor in the ſame office®. 8 
"BG theſe, ſucceeded . Claudius, the ſon of Ap- : = 


pius; and after him the Luculli, Hortenſius, . 


Silanus, and many others. But P. Lentulus, 
during my conſulſhip, in this. reſpect ſurpaſſed, 
| all the former. Scaurus imitated him. The 

ſhows exhibited by my friend Pompey, i in the 

I time of 11 ſecond | conſullhip, were the moſt £ 


| magnificent. IE 
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magnificent. From all theſe examples you ſee 
1 opinions. Eh 1 WI 


* 


| Sid 4 1. the caſe of which we now v ſpeak, | 


the ſuſpicion of avarice ought to be avoided. 


Mamerous, a very rich man, by omitting the 


A zdileſhip, was rejected when he ſtood candidate : 


for the conſulſhip. If, therefore, demands are 


made by the people, which wife men would not 


5 require us to grant, though they approve when 


 folicited, they ought to be granted but in pro- . 


1 portion to our eircumſtances, as I myſelf have 


done. They ought alſo to be granted, if, upon 8 
I any occaſion ſomething of greater importance. 
be the defi ign of ſuch offerings to the people. | 

| Oreſtes, thus, lately obtained great honour by 

| giving a public dinner i in the ſtreets, under pre- 

: tence of paying a tenth to Hercules”. Nor i in 

| deed was M. Seius to be blamed, who, in a time py: 
of ſcarcity, fold corn to the people at a low price. | 
2 By this expedient he delivered himſelf from 
great and inveterate envy, and without the im- 


: putation ol of a Vain profuſion, becauſe he was then 


? 

\ 
"| 
3 
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ædile. 1 my friend Milo Lei ILL the 5 : 


greateſt honour in this way, who, by purchaſing 


| gladiators for the defence of the ſtate, which de- | = 


- pended upon my ſafety, ſuppreſſed all the. mad 
attempts of P. Clodius “. This expence, there- 5 
fore, is juſtifiable when it is neceſſary or uſeful, 
and is beſt regulated by moderation, L. Philip- 
pus indeed, the ſon of Quintus, a man of genius 


and of the greateſt eminence, was accuſtomed 


"os boaſt, that without any tribute of this kind, = 
he obtained the higheſt honours of the ſtate. C. 


Curio uſed the ſame language ; and I too may» 
be permitted to expreſs my vanity, in ſome mea- 
| ſure, upon the ſame grounds. For, conſidering 
the ample. honours 1 obtained without a diſſen- 
ting voice, and the firſt year I was capable of : 
receiving them, which fell to the lot of none k 
the two men [I have mentioned, the expence of ; 
25 * zdileſhip was indeed ſmall”. . 
The beſt method of employing this expeſice, 7% 
is upon the walls of the city, the docks, har- | j 
bours, aqueducts, and upon whatever is connee. 
ted with the public advantage. Though what rh 


Ne” 4 
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5 is « immediately received i in hand, 1s more plea- 
8 fant; vet theſe modes of beſtowing our money 
85 will afterwards be more grateful. Theatres, 
b porticos, new temples, 1 blame with reluctance, ED 
for Pompey's ſake. The moſt learned men dif-. 


5 approve of them, and even Panztius himſelf; 


whoſe writings in theſe books [ have very much 
: | ene: though not tranſlated. . 


Phalerius Demetrius reproaches Pericles the 


5 leader of Greece, becauſe he expended ſo much ; 
7 money upon the celebrated gates of the citadel 
ol Athens®.—But this whole ſubject, I have dili- 

gently diſcuſſed in thoſe books have written con- | 
cerning the ſtate. The whole ſyſtem, therefore, 

col ſuch profuſion is in itſelf vicious, but neceſſary 

upon particular occaſions ; - and when employed, : 

4 it is to be regulated tans. þ to our wealth, and 


3 limited de moolemcion. 15 


<a XVIII. In the * kind of bounty which 
| | proceeds from liberality, we ought not to be af- 
9 5 feded i in the ſame manner in diſſimilar caſes. 


2 The. ſituation ve” we man, who i is oppreſſed by 


| ann | 


-—« 8 
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3 pity different from his, who, being i in ares 
# ſpect under adverſity, ſeeks to better Bis fortune. 5 
we ought to be more diſpoſed to exerciſe our be · | 
neficence to the unfortunate, unleſs, perhaps, . 
they deſerve the misfortune under which they 
- labour. To thoſe, however, who deſire aid, not Se 
to eſcape diſtreſs, but to riſe a ſtep higher, we 


ought by no means to be niggardly ; but in 770 : 


leRing the proper objects of kindneſs to exereiſe 
| our judgement and diligence. For, as Ennius 5 
has well expreſſed it, acts of beneficence ill 


Le 66 employed, I conceive to be bad. ” Whatever, 2 f 


however, is beſtowed upon a good and a grate- ; 

| ful man, + produces fruits both from himſelf and 

from others. Liberality free from temerity, _ 
of all things the moſt agreeable; -and moſt men x 
the more cordially approve it from this conſide- 
ration, that the goodnels of a great man becomes = 

the common refuge of all. We ought to endea- 

your, therefore, to oblige the greateſt number 2 


we are able with thoſe benefits of which the _— | 


mory may be tranſmitted to their children and 7 


ix . t that it may not be. in their power! to be 5 
| » 1 
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4 ungrateful. The! all n men hate him who i is un- 


_ injures them by diſcouraging liberality, and 
by that he is the common enemy of the poor. 


indful of a benefit; for they believe, that he ” 


1 This ſpecies of beneficence is even uſeful "= : 


| the ſtate, by being employed in redeeming cap- | 
. tives, and enriching the poorer citizens; and it 
has been generally practiſed by our order, as yo 


5 fee fully deſcribedin the oration of Craſſusv. This 
general practice of beneficence I prefer far to 

1 the exhibition of ſhows to the people. The one 

5 correſponds with the principles of wiſe and good . 

| men; the other with the practice of thoſe who . | 


| flatter the people, and tickle their leyity by 
575 pleaſure. —[t will be advantageous, both to be . 
munificent in parting with what we have, as 


well as being gentle in demanding what is due; EE 


Þ and i in every contract, in ſelling, buying, hicing, 2 


; letting, to be juſt and gentle to our neighbours ; == 


on many occaſions yielding much of our juſt 


: rights; averſe to law-ſuits as far as may be al- 


lowable, and I know not, but even n ſomewhat. Ls 


more 3 


» one vorr, 


more than endle For i it is not duly liberal 5 
occaſionally to abate a little of our right, but it 
is ſometimes even profitable. — due regard is 
to be paid to our private fortune, of which it is 
fagitious to permit the decline; but that regard 
is to be ſo regulated as to prevent the ſuſpicion 


er illiberality and avarice. For, to be able te 


exerciſe liberality without robbing ourſelves of 
fortune, is furely the greateſt advantage of mo- 
ney.—Juſtly, has, hoſpitality been commended 
by Theophraſtus. It is extremely becoming, bes - 


my opinion, for illuſtrious. men to keep open 


houſes for men of the ſame character; : and it 1 


the honour of our ſtate, that foreigners are re- 


ceived in this liberal manner in our city. Be- 


fides, it is highly uſeful for thoſe Who wiſh. ho- 
nourably to obtain much influence among fo- 
reign nations, to acquire it by their wealth and : 
intereſt with ſtrangers. Theophraſtus indeed re- 


cords, that Cimon at Athens was even hoſpitable = I 


to his fellow-citizens of the Lacian tribe; that it 


was not only his own ſettled practice. but that 
ne ordered his ſtewards to afford ſuch of them as 
1 . 


1 ject of the law, to give aid by advice, and by 


. Voor sc a 
cr. at his vill. every. kind, of me. 0 
. r | 


XIX. The e that. are eee 1 by 
| i and not by gifts, are beſtowed- upon 
the whole community as well as upon indivi- 
dual citizens. -To give. cautions upon the ſub- 


this kind of knowledge to do good to as many 


as we can, . tends in a high degree to enereaſe 
wealth and influence. Among the many illuſ- 


trious acts of goodneſs. of our anceſtors, . the 
knowledge and i interpretation of their well-con- 


| | ſtituted civil law, Was always held in the high- * 
Z eſt honour. . This practice, indeed, our leading 


men retained in their poſſeſſion, till the con- 
fkuſion of theſe times. But now honours, 
and every degree of dignity, as well as the 


= ſplendour of this icience are completely deſtroy- : 
offs Ibis is the more provoking, as it has hap- 


5 pened at a time, when there was a man Who 


2 greatly ſurpaſſed all who went. before him of 5 8 


N 8 the dame rank, in ene of the 12 This 2 
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labour, 8 is acceptable to many, cis . 
calculated by its benefits to gain the attach- 

ment of men. Allied to this, is the Power of 

1 perſuaſive lig. which i is ſtill more agree- 
F able and elegant.— 
excellent than eloquence, either in the admi- | 


ration of hearers, or in the expeclation of thoſe | 
who need its aid, or in the favour of thoſe who 
are defended by its means. To it, therefore, 
the chief place of dignity among civil employ- 
ments was aſſigned by our anceſtors, The man, 
then, of eloquence, who labours with readineſs, 


-For what i is there more a 


and who, according to the cuſtom of our fore- 5 


fathers, willingly and gratuitouſly undertakes | 


the defence of many cauſes, poſſeſſes an exten · 0 25 


five range of beneficence and patronage, My 
ſubject would lead me here, to deplore . 


interruption of eloquence, 8 not to ſay its ex- | 


tinction, were I not afraid leaſt the complaint 
thould ſeem to be made in reference to myſelf, 


Yet, we cannot but obſerve, how many orators SE 


are deſtroyed, how few give hopes of eminence, 
how my fewer diſcover ability, and hw many 
5 wanifeſt 
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manifeſt their preſumption. Though not all, | 
nor indeed many, can be eloquent or {killed in 


"Ys law; yet, they may do much good by their 


labour, by aſking benefits for others, by re- | 
commending them to judges and magiſtrates, 
1 by watching for their intereſt, by ſoliciting for : 


3 | them the advice, or the pleadings of thoſe who 


are qualified for either. They who do this, 
obtain very great favour, and their induſtry 


2 reaches to a very great extent. We need 


5 not here offer an admonition which i is obvious, 


that they who purſue this line of conduct, 


mould beware left while they wiſh to affiſt ſome, 


a they offend others. For they often either dif. 
oblige thoſe whom they ought not, or thoſe 
| whom it is improper to diſoblige. If they are 
imprudent,” they may do this through negli 
Mp gence; if they know it, it is an act of temerity. 


| An apology ought to be made to thoſe whom . 
you unwillingly offend, where ver you are able, 
1 alledging that you acted from neceſſity and could 


not do otherwiſe; and | in Jour other labours 
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and duties, you ought to make amends for ine | 
[ . you bare committed. 


XX. "Tak giving our ad 1 to ; others, their cha- 
| racter or their fortune are uſually the objects of 
our attention. It i is eaſy to ſay, and therefore 
| commonly faid, that j in deſtowing benefits, men 5 
: regard | the character and not the fortune of o- 
: others. The obſervation i is excellent ; but who 
is there, we aſk, who does not, when ne beſtows 
his labour, prefer the favour of a fortunate and 
powerful man, .to the cauſe of a needy man of 
the beſt reputation ? ? Weare uſually more dit. 5 
poſed to employ it for him, from whom i it appears ; 
there will be a more ready and ſpeedy return. 
But, we ought to attend more diligently to the * 
nature of things. For a needy, ir he bea good man, | 

[-- even though he be unable to return a favour, 3 
can ſurely retain a grateful ſenſe of 1 it. 0 
however, was it faid, whoever ſaid it,“ that he 
who retains a debt has not paid i it; that he Who 82 
« has paid it does not retain it; but he who re- 
**turnsa favour retains a ſenſe of i it; and ne 


* who retains a ſenſe. of it, has repaid 
WE * it. Ne 
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— i.“ But they wh think themſelves rich, 
0 honoured, happy, do not deſire to be obliged ; 


by benefits. Beſides, they think they have 
2 done you a kindneſs when they themſelves have 5 


: received from you a favour, however great; and 


they are even ſuſpicious, » hat ſome return is de- | 


: | manded or expected from them: But i it is like | 
5 death to them to have i it faid, that they received 


your patronage, or are called your dependants. 


_ T he humble man, however, when he receives 


- kindneſs, ſuppoſes it done from a regard to 


himſelf and not to his fortune, and he ſtudies to 
| appear grateful, not only to him who has obli- 
| ged him, but as he needs much, to them alſo 
from whom he expects ſimilar favours. And, 
ik he himſelf happen to do a favour, he does not 


in words magnify, but even lefſen its merit. 


Another circumſtance deſerves attention; if 


y ou defend an opulent and fortunate man, the 
flavour does not extend farther than to the man 4 


1 himſelf, or perhaps to his children. But, if you 35 


diſcharge the ſame office to a needy, but an 


honeſt and modeſt man, o_y men of, the ſame 


M - i condition 3 
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condition who are not wicked, and theſe are a 


great proportion of the prople, behold a SLY IN 


tuary prepared for themſelves. F rom theſe 


conſiderations, I conceive it better to beſlow 8 


benefits upon the good, than upon the fortunate, 8 


We ought, upon the * ole, to endeavour to be 5 


able to oblige all mankind; but, if a compari- | 


ſon ſhould at any time ariſe, I would certainly 


follow the example of Themiſtocles, who, ; 
when he was aſked, © W hether he would rather 
give his daughter in marriage to a good man 


« though poor, than to a rich man of an inferior 


„moral character, anſwered; * 1 would rather 


« have a man without money, than money with- 
out a man.“ Morals are corrupted and depraved 
| by the admiration of riches; ; and yet what does 
the large fortune of another ſignify to any one — 
1 us? Wealth benefits him who poſſeſſes it ; 77 
though not indeed, always ; but ſuppoſe chat = 
; it does, ſuppoſe he has great abundance; how ; 


is he more virtuous for this? But if he be 8 


5 at the fame time a good man, let not his riches. x 


prevent his receiving a kindneſs; ; vet, let them : 
nat 


1 moral qualities he poſſeſſes.— 
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not of nn induce u us to oblige kicks Let 
= our judgement be employed, not in examining 


the extent of a man's fortune, but the kind of 


| on this ſubject, which you would endeavour to 


-Y follow, i is, never in doing acts of kindneſs to at- 


| tempt any thing contrary to equity, nor in de- 


5 fence of an injury. The foundation of perpe- 


f tual approbation and fame is Juſtice, without 


i which nothing e can be laudable. 5 


XxI. 9 80 we avs diſcourſed af that he. 


5 cies of benefits which refer to individuals, we 


- are next to treat of thoſe which reach to all 
men, and. to the whole ſtate. Theſe are part- 
1; of ſuch a kind as to reach to individuals, 


and partly to refer to all the citizens alike, but 
5 the latter is the more grateful of the two. 
; We ought in general, if poſlible, to endeavour | 


to practiſe both; but, ſo that leſs attention be 


not given to the claims of individuals, and that 


what is done may either favour, or certainly not 


EY obttruct the pe intereſt, The ane = 


7 : 


-The laſt precept 
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of corn made by C. Gracehus was large, NY 
therefore exhauſted the treaſury: : that of M. 
+: Octavius, moderate, ſupportable by the ſtate, 
and neceffary for the people ; ; it was therefore 

n both for the citizens and the — 

They whe: are enen in ce En 
of a ſtate, ought to take particular care that 


3 | every man be ſecure 1 in his property, and that 


the goods of private citizens ſuffer no diminu- 
tion by public: authority. Philip acted a deſ- | 
| tructive part, not only i in his tribuneſhip, when 
| he propoſed an Agrarian law; which, bowever, 

he eaſily ſuffered to be rejected. and in his op- 

I poſition | behaved with extreme moderation; 4 . 

but in many of his popular tranſactions, and 
particularly when he made this dangerous ob- 

1 ſervation; That there were not in the ſtate, _ 
two thouſand men who poſſeſſed property.” 
A fatal ſpeech; the tendency of which was an 

equality of property, than which there cannot | 
be a greater evil. The chief object in the for- 


mation of fates, and the Eilan of cities, was . 


300K coup. 1 


the Hy of property ; 3 for though men were” * 
aſſſociated by the appointment of nature, yet, 
| they ſought the protection of cities. with 

| the hope of preſerving their poſſeſſions. 
SZtateſmen ought to endeavour to prevent a 
general contribution, which often happened | 
0 among our anceſtors, in conſequence of the lo- 
ſtate of the treaſury, and continual wars; and a 
8 proviſion ought to be made long before againſt 
this event. But, ſhould any neceſſity for this 
25 public burden happen to any ſtate; (for 1 


would rather predict this of another than our 


8 own, nor do 1 here treat of our own, but of 
1 governments in general), the attempt ſhould be 
5 made to make all men underſtand, that if they 
wiſn to be ſafe, they muſt yield to neceſſity. ot 
| Beſides, all they who would govern a ſtate, © 
| ought to provide abundance of thoſe things that 
are neceſſary. Of what kind this proviſion u- | 
ſually is and ought to be, it is not neceffary Wt 
deſcribe, ri it is obvious, and needed only to be 


mentioned. 


1. Is an important object in the whole {OY Fo 
nagement 


1 : [T2 * 


9 = 2 : p 
* 
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nagement of buſineſs and of public employ- | 
ment, to avoid even the ſmalleſt ſuſpicion of a- 5 
varice. I wiſh,” ſaid 5. Portius the Samnite. 1 
that fortune had reſerved me till thoſe times, 7 
« and I had then been born when the Romans i 
£200 have begun to receive bribes ; 31 would ſuffer 5 
them no longer to rule“. He muſt indeed 
have waited many ages, for this evil but lately ” 
invaded our ſtate. If Portius, therefore, really 0 
poſſeſſed ſo great power, 1 am ſatisfied that he 
lived rather when he did. A hundred and ten « 
years have not elapſed ſince a law was propoled 
againſt extortion, and none of this kind had 
been enacted before. But, afterwards, there 8 
were fo many lows framed, and the laſt always 
more ſevere than the former; there were ſo . 
many men accuſed, fo many condemned, fo 
8 great a civil war kindled in Italy by the fear of 
trials; and ſuch robbing and plundering of N 
| the allies when laws and trials were annulled, 8 
that pur ſafety now ariſes, not from our own vir- 2 
tue, but from the weakneſs of others. 5 5 


XXII. Panxrius 
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XXII. es commends Africanus for 
| his abſtinence with regard to wealth. Why 


| ſhould he not commend him? But Africanus = 


55 poſſeſſed higher qualities, for the praiſe of indif- 5 


ference to money was not peculiar to him, but 155 


the character of thoſe times.. Paulus made 


5 c himſelf maſter of all the treaſure of the Macedo. 


nians, which was immenſe; he conveyed ſo 


. much of! it into the treaſury, that by the booty 


of one general he put an end to taxes ; but he 
5 brought nothing to his family except the ever 
5 laſting memory of his name“. Africanus, imitating 
his father. did not become richer by the overthrow _ 
of Carthage“ . Did Mummius who was his col- 
league i in the cenſorſhip add to his wealth, when 
he razed to the ground a very rich city! He 
choſe rather to adorn Italy than his own houſe ; 1 

3 though i in my judgement, the honour of Italy 

: was the honour of his houſe”. | To return then 

: from this digreſſion; no vice is more deteſtable 

than avarice, eſpecially among the leading men 

in a ſtate ; for to make government a traffic, Is | 
10 5 nat only baſe, but criminal and villaigous. The f 


5 oracle, oy 
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oracte, therefore, which the Pythian Apollo de. 8 


: livered ; „That Sparta would periſh by. no- 
10 thing but avarice,“ ſeems to be predicted not 
only of the Lacedæmonians, but of all opulent 
nations“ By nothing can the rulers of ſtates 
gain the goodwill of the world more eaſily, than 
by indifference to wealth, and the moderate uſe 


of what they poſſeſs. ——They, however, who 


wiſh to be popular, and for this reaſon attempt 


Agrarian laws, that the true owners may be dri- 


oy. ven from their poſſeſſions ; or think that credi- 


tors ought to remit their debts, ſhake the pillars 
of a ſtate®. They break the concord of citizens, 
when they deprive ſome of the money which 
they remit to others; they violate all the prin- 
ciples of equity, when they ſuffer not every indi- . 
vidual to retain the ſecure poſſeſſion of his pro- 
perty. For it is the privilege of a ſtate and a 
city, as 1 above mentioned, that the proteAion 
of every man 8 eſtate ſhould be ſecure, and not 
the ſubject of anxiety.- But, in adopting this 
pernieious ſyſtem of government, men do not 


indeed obtain chat favour which they ſuppoſe * 
| for 
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; for he mod is plundered of his property wenn 
an enemy ; ; he who receives it even diſſembles 
his deſire to receive it, and, eſpecially in the caſe 
of debts remitted, conceals his joy leſt he ſhould 
ſeem not to have been able to pay. He who re- 
ceiyes an in jury remembers! it, and manifeſts ſ ymp- 


8 toms of his vexation. Nor if there are more who 


5 unlawfully receive than they who are unjuſtly 


| robbed, are the former the more powerful ; for | 


ve are not in this caſe to decide according to 


numbers but to characters —What equity does 


1 it imply, when he who has none ſhould poſſeſs 
25 the eſtate which another held for many years 


; or even ages before, but that he who polleſied 
it ſhould bole. it? 


XXIII. In conſequence of this ſpecies of 
injury, the Lacedemonians expelled Lyſander, | 
. one of the Ephori; ; they murdered their king 
Asi a caſe that had never happened before a- , 


mong them; 3 and after that time ſo great diſ. 


1 cord followed, that tyrants aroſe, nobles were 
 exterminated, and a republic moſt illuftriouſly 
5 72 Wo conſtituted 
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conſtituted fell to decays. Nor did Sparta alone 


fall; for by the contagion of the evils, which ; 


ariſing from the Lacedemonians ſpread wider, 
the other political eſtabliſhments of Greece 
were overturned. What, but firuggles for A- 
| grarian laws, cules our countrymen the Grac- 
chi, the ſons of that eminent man Tib. Grac- 
chus, and the grandſons of Africanus??? But 3 
Aratus of Sicyon is juſtly celebrated, who, when 7 
bis ſtate had been ruled by tyrants for fifty years, 


went from Argos to Sicyon, and entering ſecret- 7 
ly took poſſeſſion of the city**. After he had 


cruſhed. the tyrant Niocles by ſurpriſe, he re- = 


5 called ſix hundred exiles, who had formerly been 0 


the moſt wealthy of the citizens, and at his ar- 
rival reſtored freedom to the ſtate. But, when 
he obſerved, that there was great difficulty in 8 


the adjuſtment of property ; for he conceived it __ 
moſt unfair, that thoſe men ſhould be i in want, 
whoſe property others had poſſeſſed, and he = 
65 thought it ſcarcely conſiſtent with juſtice, to in- 
| terfere with poſſeſſions, which had been enjoyed a 
for fifty years; becauſe, in ſuch a length off In 
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155 time, many of theſe were juſtly held by inheri- 
tance, many by purchaſe, and many by dowry; 

- 1 determined, therefore, that the one party 
ought not to be deprived of what they at me 
| ſent poſſeſſed, nor that the other ſhould be with- 

out A compenſation for what they had formerly 
2” loſt. | After he found that money would be ne- 
ceſſary to ſettle this buſineſs, he told them that 

8 i he wiſhed to go to Alexandria, and ordered that 
things ſhould remain as they were till his return. 

| He proceeded with haſte to his friend, Ptolemy, 

: | the ſecond king of that name after Alexandria 4 
was founded. After he had unfolded to him 
his purpoſe of reſtoring freedom to his country, 
and had explained the reafons, that diftinguiſh- 
ed man readily obtained from this opulent mo- 
narch a large fam of money. When Aratus 
” had brought this money to Sicyon, he united j in 
council with himſelf fifteen of the leading men, 
with whom he examined the claims of thoſe who _ 
poſſeſſed what formerly belonged to others, * 
3 : of thoſe who had loſt this property; 5 and by fix- | 
E ing the value of the poſſeſlions he. was able 10 5 


perſuade 


* ww 
perſſ ATM fins who choſe rather to receive mo- 
ney, to reſign them, and others to believe it. 5 
more convenient to accept the value chan to 
recover them. By this expedient, concord was 
_ eſtabliſhed, and all retired without complaint. . 

Uluſtrious man worthy to have been born in 
the Roman ſtate This was to give fair treat- 


ment to citizens ; and not, as we have twies _ 


| ſeen, to raiſe the enſigus of auction in the fo- 
rum, and to vend the goods of fellow · ſubjects = 
by the voice of the public crier. But this dif- 
tinguiſhed Greek, as became a wiſe and a great 
man, thought that the intereſt of all was to be 


= 


conſulted. Such is the grand ſyſtem and the 


wiſdom of a good citizen, never to make a vio- 


| lent difference between the intereſts of his fel- + 


low citizens, but to comprehend the whole com- 38 


munity under the ſame equitable rules. Let by 

men occupy without price what belongs to an- | : 
other : But why ſo? Why ſhould you enjoy 3 
gainſt my inclioation what I bave bought, or 
built, or preſerved, or that on which I have ex- 
| pended my money ? ? What elle i this but to rob 


„„ 
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DO. ſome bee; is their own, and to give to others 


what never was ours. But what does a public e 


2  extindtion of juſt debts mean, but that you 


may buy land with my money, and poſſeſs it, 
*. I remain deprived of any money? | 


9 Nr | 
= XXIV, Lar no „ tha in« 1 
5 e to the ſtate, be made for the alleviation | 

of debt. | This can be prevented by a variety 

of means. Never, if debt ſhould be contracted, 
ought. the rich -to loſe their money, nor | 


Rs ?2ebtors. make a gain of what is not their 


; own. | Nor does any thing cement a ſtate ſo 
effeQually as credit, which cannot exiſt unleſs 
there ſhall be a neceſſary payment of debts. 


0 Never was there a greater ſtruggle made, than 


1 in my conſulſhip, to break this obligation, The 


deſign was attempted by taking arms and for- | 


ming camps, and by every rank and deſeripe 


1 tion of men; but I reſiſted by ſuch means- as 


5 to remove this whole evil from the tate, 5 


” Never was there a greater load of des, mor 


1 was it ever better o or more eaſily paid... F or 
R © pw} 
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i every . expectation bobbed np 


pointed, a neceſſity of payment ſucceeded®. : 


But he who has now conquered, was then 


defeated ; the object that he meditated, he 


has accompliſhed, when he could derive from ” 


it no advantage. Such a luſt had he for vice, 


that even though there was no inducement, 


wickedneſs itſelf afforded him pleaſure* — . 
This ſpecies of profuſion, therefore, which | 


gives to one what is taken from another, 2 


ſhould be far from thoſe who are engaged 1 in 1 


public adminiſtration. They will be particularly - 
careful, that every man poſſeſs his right by an 
equality of privilege, and by the equitable admi- 


[9 niſtration of Juſtice; ; that the poor be not wrong- 5 


ed, becauſe of their poverty, nor the rich, in the 5 


poſſeſſion or recovery of their property, by = 
envy. Beſides, they will endeavour, and =_ 3} 


al the means they are able, either in war or ä 
in peace, to increaſe the power of the ſtate : 


in territory and revenue. Theſe are the _ 


jects of purſuit with great men; this was 
the * practios of our | anceſtors; ; theſe , 
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| are/the-duties they perform, who, with moſt 


8 benefie to their country, would obtain for them- : 


ſelves great influence and fame. Among theſe 


9 precepts of utility, Antipater the Tyrian, a Stoic 


2 philoſopher, who died lately at Athens, thinks 
two are omitted by Panætius; namely, the 
care of health and of money. Theſe were paſſed 

over by that great philoſopher, 1 ſuppoſe, be- 

: _ eauſe they are obvious. They are unqueſtion- 


5 ably uſeful. Health j is ſupported by a know- 
5 ledge of our own conſtitution, and the ob- 


OY ſervation of thoſe things which uſually profit 
= hurt; by moderation in every kind of 


1 food and mode of life, with Aa view to the 
"BI ſupport of the body ; : by avoiding plea- 


ſures; and by the {kill of thoſe men, with | 
whom this is a ſubject of ſcience, Pris 


e vate fortune ought to be acquired by ſuch - | 
8 means as are free from diſhonour, and pre- | 
1 ſerved and enereaſed by diligence and par- 

/ fimony. | | Renophon, the Socratic philoſo- 


* has treated this e in a very 
5 * 2 411 ell 


* 3 . 4 
. « * © 
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uſeful manner, in his book entitled . I 5 
conomics, which about your time of life h 
1 tranfjated from the Greek i into > Latin, TROP 


MI; Tin 3 of the objetts 

' "of utility, which is the fourth head, and - 

mitted by Panætius, i is often neceſſary; for bodi- e 

5 ly advantages are uſually compared with thoſe . 
of fortune, and thoſe of fortune with cor- . 

; poreal advantages, and the advantages of f : 
the body and of fortune ſeparately among 3 
5 themſelves. Bodily advantages are com- ; 
pared with thoſe of fortune- in this man- 

ner: you would chuſe rather to enjoy 

health than to be rich. The advantages of 
fortune are compared with thoſe of the * 
body in the ſame manner; vou would ra- 
ther be rich than enjoy very great bodily 
ftrength. Corporeal advantages are com- 

| pared with one another, thus ; ; good health : 
ſhould be preferred to pleaſure, and ſtrength = 
to ſpeed. The goods of fortune in the ſame on 
"EPs manner; 
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— manner; ; tame is ; preferable to riches, an 
eſtate in the city to one in the country. 


oY Upon this ſpecies of compariſon. was founded 


the memorable anſwer of Cato, who be- 
| ing aſked. NG What was the moſt pro- | 


5 ductire labour upon an eſtate ra anſwer- | 
ed. Ro To feed cattle well.“ What the 


ſecond? « 10 feed catile moderately WW. 
4 What the third "IC 70 feed them ill. | 
Wat the fourth 2 Toe plow. ” An a : 


_ when the queriſt had aſked, what he thought 


125 of lending upon uſury! 4 Cato anſwered. 


« What do you think of killing a man-“; RE 


| From this, : and many other examples, it 
8 ought to be underſtood, that a compariſon 


of the objects of utility is commonly made, 


and that this fourth head for * inveſti. 


2 gation of duty i is properly added. — 


The whole ſubject of acquiring money, 


8 1 lending it upon intereſt, and even apply- 


— ing it to a right uſe, can be better learned 


"0 4 from the moſt diſtinguiſhed men at the - 


4 | Exchange, 


6 4 400% e 
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Exchange, than from any of the ſchools, = 
Such ſubjects deſerve your knowledge; for 
they are connecled with utility, the topic of 
diſcuſſion in this book. Let us proceed 


to the remainder of our eſſay. 
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; animated his genius. 


| Caro tells us, my fon Manns! that 
2 Scipio, the firſt who was called Africa- | 
nus, and nearly of the ſame age with himſelf, 


| was accuſtomed to ſay; © that he never was 
8 leſs at leiſure than when he was at leiſure; 
* nor leſs alone than when alone.“ A noble 
expreſſion indeed, and worthy of a great and a 
wiſe man ! latimating, that in his leiſure he was b 
; accuſtomed to think of buſineſs, and in ſolitude | 
5 10 converſe with himſelf; that he was never idle, 
and ſometimes needed not the converſation of o- 
: thers. Thus the two things, namely, leiſure 
72 and ſolitude, which produce languor in others, 
I wiſh I could ſay the 
. lame thing; ; but though, I can obtar by imita- 
; N 4, + a 
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tion, little of & great intellectual excellence, 
pet certainly in my inclination, I have made a . 
very near approach to it. For, excluded from 
the republic, and the buſineſs of the forum, by 
impious arms and violence, I enjoy leiſure; and | 
for that reaſon, having abandoned the city, I 


wander over the country, and am often alone*. _ 


But neither is this leiſure to be compared with 
the leiſure of Africanus, nor this ſolitude with | 
| his. For he repoſing from the moſt honourable 4 


5 employments of ſtate, at times, choſe a ſeaſon 8 


| of leiſure; and from company and buſtle occa- 


fionally withdrew to ſolitude, as into a haven. 15 

But my leiſure is produced by want of buſineſs, = 

and not the deſire of repoſe. For the ſenate be. . 
ing diſſolved, and the courts of juſtice deſtroy- 1 
ed; what is there that I can do worthy of myſelf, Eo” 
either in the ſenate-houſe, or in the forum? I, 


therefore, who formerly lived in the greateſt ee- 
 lebrity, and in the view of my fellow. citizens ; 
now flying the ſight of profligates who abound 


| everywhere, have hid my ſelf as far as 1 d. L | 


and am frequently alone. But, fince we oY 
been = 


been taught 1 learned men, not daly that we 


ought to chuſe the leaſt of evils, but alſo to ex- 
tract from them, whatever good they contain; I. 


therefore, enjoy not indeed that leiſure which 
he ought, who formerly procured peace for the _ 
flate; nor do I ſuffer that ſolitude to languilh, 
| which neceſlity, and not my inclination pro- 
duces. Still, however, Africanus i in my judge- 
| ment obtained higher praife. No monuments, 1 
it! is true. of his genius are committed to writing 3 : 
no work of his leiſure, no offering of his ſolitude” 
: remain. But, from this it muſt be anderſtood, : 
that by intellectual occupation, and the inveſti- 
” gation of thoſe ſubjects which he proſecuted by 
reflection, he was never idle nor ſolitary. But I, 
who do not poſſeſs ſo much ſtrength of mind as to 
” withdraw myſelf from ſolitude by filent thought, 5 
have directed my whole ſtudy and care to the J 
- compoſition of this eſſay. And thus, in a mort 
; time after the overthrow of the republic, have 
I xMritten more than for many years while it re- 
1 mained. FRF 117 
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II. Tuouan the whole of philoophy..n my 


dear Cicero, is fruitful and profitable, and no 


part of at uncultivated or deſerted ; 5 yet, no de- TY, 


partment of it. is more fertile, nor more produc- ; 
tive, than that of duty, from which the nraxims | 


of an uniform and a virtuous life are deduced. 1 


T Wherefore, though I am confident, that you | 


[ conſtantly hear and receive theſe from my friend 
Cratippus, the chief of the Philoſophers of the 5 : 


preſent day ; : yet, 1 conceive it will be your ad- 
vantage, that Four attention be ſo occupied with ; 
ſuch ſubjects, that if it be poſſible you can liſten 
to nothing elſe. This ought to be done by every 
man who intends to enter upon an honourable g 


courſe of life, but by none perhaps more than . 15 
by you. For no ſmall expectation 1 is entertained 2 


1-of your imitating my induſtry ; there i is great i 


F hope of your obtaining my honours, and ſome > 


| perhaps of acquiring my reputation. 
Beſides, you have brought yourſelf under 1 

weighty obligations, by ſtudying at Athens, and 

1 under Cratippus. Since you have g gone thither, | 

as to the 1 mart of uſeful acquiſitions, it will be IH 


woſt 1 


| Book | THIRD. 1 


| moſt mameful to return epty, and diſgrace 
- the character, both of the city and of the maſter. 
: ——MWherefore, endeavour to accompliſh as | 
: much ae your mind can bear, and your labour i 
i overtake; I, to acquire knowledge can be cal- 


5 led a labour rather than a pleaſure; : and let it 


; not appear hereafter, that while every thing has 


SS. been ſupplied by me, you ſhould ſeem to have 

: been wanting tO yourſelf. But let this at pre- 
ſent ſuffice ; forl have already written to you 5 

much and often, with a view to encourage your 


5 diligence. Let us now return to the remaining 


5 port of the divition propoſed, 


Panætius, who unqueſtionably bas treated the 
f ſubje of moral duty with greatelt accuracy, ; 


; and whom with ſome corrections we have chief. 


1 5 ly followed, propoſes three divifions under which 


men are accuſtomed to deliberate and conſult 


| concerning duty ; i the firſt 1 is when they doubt 
_— whether that is virtuous or vicious which comes 
| under their conſideration ; . the ſecond, whether = 
= uſeful or the contrary ; 5 the third, if that 


| which 1 the appearance of virtue, oppoſes 
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that which is uſeful, in a what manner the diffe. 
| rence is to be decided. The two firſt he has ex- © 
plained i in three books, the third he promiſed to 


illuſtrate, but did not perform his promiſe. I — 


am the more ſurpriſed at this, becauſe we are 5 
told by his ſcholar Poſidonius, that Panætius 


lived thirty years after he publiſhed theſe books . 2 £4 
I am aſtoniſhed too, to find this ſubje& ſhortly . 


treated i in ſome commentaries by Poſidonius ; 3 
eſpecially, as he obſerves that there is no ſub- bp 
jet throughout the whole of philoſophy ſo ne- : 
| | ceſſary. I, by no means agree with thoſe, who . 
deny that the diviſion mentioned, was neglected . 
by Panztius, but ſay, that it was intentionally 5 
omitted, and ought never to have been illuſtra- 2 


ted at all; becauſe utility could neyer come in 


oppoſition to virtue. It may admit of doubt | 
whether the third dir iſion of Panetius ought S 
to have been adopted, or altogether omitted ; : 


| but it cannot be doubted, that it was propoſ . 


ed and relinquiſhed, For he who has execu- bn. 


ted two parts of atriple divifion, muſt of neceſſity . 


haye : a third remaining. Beides, at the conelu- | 
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: 3 fon of his book, boy promiſes afterwards to treat 
. > this part. To the ſame purpoſe may be 

| added the unqueſtionable evidence of Poſi- 

5 x donius, who mentions in a particular letter, 
5 that P. Rutilius Rufus, who had been a dil. 


- ciple of Panætius, Was accuſtomed to fay ; ; 


x that a; as no painter was to be found, who could 


complete that part of the Venus of Cos, which 
Appelles had left unfiniſhed, the beauty of 
the countenance leaving no hope of making 


the reſt of the body correſpond ; ſo no man 
1 could finiſh that part which Panztius had left 


unfiniſhed, in conſequence of the excellence of 
5 what he had executed. | 


* Ul. 1 We the opinion For | Panztius, therefore, 


there can be no doubt; ; but whether he added 
this third part for the inveſtigation of duty pro- 
1 perly or not, may perhaps be queſtioned. For 
8 whether virtue be the ſole good according to the 
Stoics, or whether, as your ſect the Peripatetics 
think, it includes fo much of the ſupreme good, 


bo that bog other kgs * in the n ſcale, 


| have 
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have ſcarcely the leaſt weight; 8 it i is certain, on : 
either of theſe ſuppoſitions, that utility can ad- 
mit of no compariſon with virtue. - Accord- 155 


ingly. we have been told, that Socrates: uſed to os 


execrate thoſe men, who firit ſeparated: in opi- 
nion what nature had conjoined. With him, 
indeed, the Stoics fo far agreed, chat what- 
ever is virtuous, they thought uſeful; and 
that there was nothing uſeful which was not 
virtuous. But, if Panætius were of the num- 


ber who ſay that virtue ought to be practiſed. 


becauſe it is the ſource. of utility, like thoſe | 
who meaſure the objects of deſire by pleaſure 
or indolence, he might be permitted to affirm 
that utility ſometimes ſtood in oppoſition to 
virtue. But ſince he conceived that only good i : 


which is virtuous, and that life was neither = 


better by the addition, nor worſe by the priva- 
tion of thoſe things which are repugnant to vir- 


tue, though they have ſome appearance of uti. 


lity; ; it does not appear that he ought to have 5 


introduced a ſubject of deliberation e of the Kind 


mentioned, in | which, that which lern uſe- 
"Sa r 
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1 ful ſhould be compared with chat which is vir- 
7 | tuous. For what is called the ſupreme good by ; 


the Stoics, to live a greeably to nature, means, as 


I underſtand it, to be always conſiſtent with vir- 
tue, and to chuſe other things which are ac- 


5 1 cording to nature, if they are not repugnant to 
virtue. In conſequence of this, ſome” think 
1 that the compariſon was improperly introduced, 
| and that no precepts whatever ought to have 

5 been given upon the ſubject. But that per- | 
— fection of conduct, properly and truely ſo called, 

its to be found in wiſe men alone, nor can it 5 
ever be ſeparated from virtue. In thoſe men, 
2 however, who poſſeſs not perfect wiſdom, the 
e ſimilitude of virtue may, though that perfect 
5 virtue can by no means, be found. For all the 
duties of which we are treating in theſe books, 
| the Stoics call middle duties. Theſe are com- 
mon and extend wide, and many attain them 
by | good diſpoſitions, or in the progreſs of im- 
provement. But that duty which the ſame phi- 
|  lofopherscallright, is perfect and abſolute; and, 


| as they themſelves expreſs it, has all its numbers, 


and 
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and kan fall to the lot TY none but the vile ; - 


When, therefore, any thing is done, in which : 


| the middle duties appear, it ſeems to be - 


| bundantly perfect; becauſe the multitude do 


not uſually underſtand how far i it is diſtant from | , 
perfection, and as far as they underſtand =_ 


they ſuppoſe nothing i is omitted. It is alſo a 
common occurrence in poetry, in painting, and | 


in many other ſubjects, that the unſkilful are 5 
delighted with, and praiſe what is not praiſ. 


| worthy, and for this reaſon I believe, that in 
the object of their approbation, there is ſotſe 
excellence, which catches the ignorant, who 
are indeed unable to judge what may be faulty = 


in every ſingle part. When, however, they 7 


are inftruQed by the ſxilful, . n _ | 
from their wn Met Wot 


IV. Taz duties, n of which. we Eq 


are here treating, are, according to the Stoics, a 


| kind of ſecondary virtues, | not pec uliar Sw * . 


race. They are accordingly approved by all : | 


i : who 5 
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"a poſſes virtuous diſpoſitions. | Neither, in- 
_ deed, when the two Decy. or the Scipios are 
mentioned as brave men, nor when Fabricius 
, or Ariſtides are denominated Juſt, * is an exam- 
ple of fortitude in the former, or juſtice in the 
latter, propoſed as from wiſe men. For none 
of them were ſo wiſe as we would have a wiſe 
man underſtood; nor were M. Cato and G. , 


x Lelius wiſe, who. were ned and Aena 


: nated wiſe men: not even the celebrated 8 

1 — ven wiſe men of Greece; but from their fre- 
quent diſcharge of middle duties, they bore 7 
| ſome ſimilitude and aſpect of wiſe men“. Nei- 


. ther is it right, therefore, that what is really 


virtuous ſhould be compared with what i is re- 
5 Pugnant to utility ; nor that what we common- 


5 1y call virtue, which as practiſed hy toi 


wiſh themſelves to be eſteemed good men. 
would ever be compared with emolument. 
That virtue, which falls under our know. 
| ledge, ought as much to be ſupported and pre- 
ſerved, as that which is prope nd eee - 

ted virtue * wiſe men. For otherwiſe, 


J if any e has 3 ON towards virtue, 


it cannot be continued. ——But ſo far concern- 


ing thoſe who from the obſervation of ther 
duty are eſteemed good men. They, however. who | 


meeaſure all things by emolument or convenience, 
and wiſh not that virtue ſhould preponderate, are 
3 aceuſtomed in their deliberations to compare 
virtue with that which they ſuppoſe uſeful; ; 0 


1 : practice to which good men are not habituated. 5 


ot therefore think, that Panætius, when he ſaid, 
that men uſually heſitate upon this compariſon, 
meant the very thing which he expreſſed, that 
they were only accuſtomed.to do ſo; but not 
that it ought to be done. For not only to think 
| that what is uſeful is preferable to what is virtu- 


ous, but to inſtitute a compariſon between . 


them, and to entertain doubts upon that com- 
pariſon, are baſe in the extreme. What is 


there, therefore, that ſhould ſometimes produce 1 
doubt and ſeem to deſerve conſideration 7 1 


believe this takes place, when a doubt atiſcs 3 


concerning the nature of that which i is the ſub. 
+8 of deliberation. Forit often a happens, that ud 
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What is commonly thought vicious is n 


BG not to be vicious. Fe or the ſake of an example, 


let a Tappotition be made, which may include | 


1 many others. What greater crime. can there 


be, than not aul to murder a man, but even 


- friend: 2 | Whether, therefore, does he inyolye 
? himſelf i in guilt Who Kills a tyrant, though .his 
X familiar friend 2 It does not appear in the light 


= a crime to the Roman people, who, of 
all gallant | exploits, by eſteem this | the | - moſt. 


honourable: Does utility, therefore, ſurpaſs 


"virtue ? No! but utility accompanies virtue. 


If, therefore, at any time that which we call 


| uſeful ſhall appear repugnant to that which we 


bs conceive virtuous ; - to enable us to decide with- 
out any riſk of error, ſome rule ought to be 
| eſtabliſhed, which if we follow, i in the compari- 
1 ſon of ſuch caſes, we ſhall never depart from 
our duty. This rule ſhall be conſiſtent chiefly 
{ with the principles and doctrines of the Stoics, 


which we have followed in theſe books, For 


8 though both by the Academics, and your ſect, 
; the Peripatetics, who were e formerly the ſame, | 
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the things that are virtuous are preferred to. thoſe : 
that ſeem uſeful ; yet, this doctrine is more 


nobly maintained by thoſe, to whom it appears : 


that whatever is virtuous 18 uſeful, and that 8 


| nothing can be uſeful that is not virtuous ; 3 than 

by thoſe to whom any thing virtuous ſeems | 

4 not uſeful, or uſeful that 1 is not virtuous. l Our 7 

academy in this reſpect grants great licence ; ; 

for whatever may ſeem moſt probable, we are 

| allowed to defend according to our own. plea- 5 
ſure. But I now come to the rule PRs. 


v. To take any thing from eech unlaw- 


fully, or for one man to enereaſe his own in- 5 


tereſt by the diſadvantage of another, is more 
: congrary to nature than death, poverty, ſor- 
| row. or all other things that can befal the body 5 


or our external circumſtances. | For, in the 


firſt place, it deſtroys intercourſe and ſociety | 


among men: becauſe, if we ſhall be diſpoſed 


for our own advantage to plunger or violate o- 


thers, that union of the human race, which, is 


moſt according to nature, muſt of neceſſity be ET 


| broken. | Thus, ſhould every member conc "ng 7 


that 3 
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| that its health would be improved bj the af. | 
ſumption of the health of the next member, | 
the whole body muſt be weakened, and periſh ; F 
ſo, if every one of us ſhould force into his oh 
poſſeſſion the property of others, and take 
whatever he could for his own uſe, of neceſſity 
the ſociety and correſpondence of men would 
= ſubyerted. For it is granted, that every 
individual, while nature is not oppoſed, may 
wiſh rather to acquire for himſelf than for ano- 
ther whatever tends to the benefit of life; but 


nature does not permit us to increaſe our wealth, 


Or our influence, by the ſpoils of others. Nor 


z , this founded only upon nature, that is, the 
| general principles of equity that pervade na- 
tions, but even upon the laws of particular na- 
5 tions, by which government in ſingle ſtates is 
| ſupported, and by which it is in the ſame man- 
| ner enacted, that no man for his own intereſt 


l injure another. This is the view and the 


| deſign of laws, to render civil intercourſe ſafe, 


7 2 and reſtrain thoſe who infringe them, by death, 
85 - exile, chains, or fine. And much 1 more an 


10094 . does 
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does our reaſonable na ture n ahis, EY 
is both a divine and human law, which he who. 
wiſhes to obey (and all men will obey it who 
| defire to live according to nature), will never 


be guilty of coveting what is not his own, TC 


and of taking for himſelf that of which he has, 
" deprived another. For greatneſs and eleyation "A 
1 of mind, gentleneſs, juſtice, liberality, are. 
much more according to nature, than life, plea- 
ſure, or riches, which indeed to contemn and 
undervalue, comparing them with the common 
utility, is the property of a vigorous and an 
exalted ſpirit. To take, therefore, from ano- 
ther unlawfully, for the ſake of a man's own 


advantage, is more contrary to nature than 


death, ſorrow, and other things of the ſame 
3 e 

It is more, too, according to nature, to un- 
dertake the greateſt labours and trouble, * 
the preſervation or aid of all nations; imitating 
the illuſtrious. Hercules, whom fame, mindful 
of his merits, has placed in the council of the 


gods; than to live in retirement, not only with. 
„„ * 


a 8 
out vexations, but even amidſt the greateſt 
pleaſures, abounding in every advantage, and 
diſtinguiſhed by beauty and ſtrength. Every 
man, therefore, of the beſt and moſt ſplendid 

endowments, greatly prefers the former man- 
ver of life to the latter. Hence it follows, 
8 that the man who hves obedient to nature can- 
not injure another. In the next place, he who : 
| injures another, that he himſelf may obtain 
ſome advantage, either believes he does nothing 


contrary to nature, or thinks that doing an-in- 


jury to any man is leſs to be avoided than death, 


poverty, grief, the loſs of children, of relations, 


| or of friends. If he thinks, that in injuring his ? 
7 fellow creatures he does nothing contrary: to 
nature, why do you reaſon with ſuch a man; 
who extinguiſhes the human character 2 If. 
however, he think that this indeed is to be 
avoided, but that death, poverty, grief, are 
much worſe, he errs in ſuppoſing that any pain 
of bod y or loſs of fortune is more intolerable 


than the vices of the mind. 
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* Qua thing, 1 to hai af. 
ed by all; ; that the advantage of the indivi- 


dual, and of the whole community, is the ſame; 


which, if any man ſhall graſp for himſelf, the 


whole intercourſe of mankind is diſſolved'. And 
if nature preſcribe this, that man ſhould conſult a 
the intereſt of man, for the very reaſon that he + 
is man, it follows of neceſlity that, according to 


the {ame nature, there i is an utility common bo - 


all. If this be the fact, we are all comprehend- 5 
| ed under the ſame law of nature ; and if this too 


be true, we are certainly prohibited by the law 


of nature to injure another. But the firſt 1 is = 


true, and therefore the laſt muſt be true like- 
wiſe, That indeed is abſurd, which ſome 
men avow, that for their own advantage they 
would take nothing from a parent or a brother; 


but that the caſe of other citizens is different. 
Theſe men, eſtabliſh with their fellow-citizens 


no common right, no ſociety for common advan. 


tage; an opinion that unhinges the whole in- 


ternal intercourſe of a ſtate. They, too, Who 
- hold that a » regard n to be paid to our fel- 
| low. 5 


— 
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5 low-citizens, but deny it to kauen n 
aſunder the common ſociety of mankind, by 
which beneficence, liberality, goodneſs, juſtice, 
4 are entirely aboliſhed. They who deſtroy theſe 
virtues, are to be charged with impiety towards 
the immortal gods. For, by ſuch principles, 

ö 5 they ſubvert eſtabliſhed intercourſe among men, 


ol which the cloſeſt bond, is to think it more 


contrary to nature for one man to take unlaw- 


; fully from another for his own aCVanget than 


to endure all the ills of fortune, or of body, or 


even of the mind itſelf, which are free from m- 


juſticeꝰ: For juſtice is ſingly the miſtreſs and 
queen of all the virtues. Perhaps, ſome may 
| here ſay; Will not, therefore, a wiſe man, if 


he be periſhing with hunger, take food violent- 


| * from a man who is completely inſignificant? 
By no means: for my life is not more valuable 


8 than that diſpoſition of mind, which offers vio- 


: lence to no man for the ſake of my own adyan- : 
tage. What, if a good man could firip Phald- 
- ris, a cruel: and ſavage tyrant, of his clothing, 


. 0; he himſelf might not * with cold; 


1 - ON 8 ND would | 
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would he not do it! ? On ſuch queſtions as this, S 


KK is eaſy to form a judgement. Forif you take 
any thing from another, who is wholly inſignifi- 
| cant, for your own uſe, you behave inhumane- 55 
ly and contrary to the law of nature. But, if ES 
vou are a man, who can greatly benefit your | 
> neighbours and the ſtate by continuing to live F 5 
if for that reaſon you deprive another of any 


thing, it ought not to be blamed. But in other 
caſes, every man ought to bear his own evils, 


rather than wrong another, by kripping him of # 


his comforts. ' Diſeaſe or want, therefore, or 


any thing of the ſame kind, is not more contrary "IP 


ro nature than covetouſneſs, and ſeizing what is 


not our own; but the deſertion of the common 2” 


intereſt is contrary to nature; for it 1s unjuſt. 
The law of nature, therefore, which compre- | 


hends and preſerves the common intereſt, cer- 


tainly decrees, that the things neceflary to life 


-1 may be transferred from a ſlothful and uſeleſs | 
man, to a wiſe and a good man; who, if he 
| ſhall fall, would much diminiſh the common ES 
advantage; but 1 it is to be done under the limi. 


tation, 
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ation, that the latter, from. a high opinion of 


8 himſelf, or from ſelfiſh views, ſhall not convert 


this privilege into an occaſion of doing i injury. 
ö For thus, he will always diſcharge his duty, con- 

<2 ſulting! both the intereſt of individuals, and that 7 

of human ſociety, which I have ſo often menti- 
oned. For with regard to Phalaris, it is very IP 


= eaſy to form a judgement. There ſubſiſts no ſo- 


clety with tyrants, but rather the greateſt diſ- 
cord; norisit contrary to nature torob that man, 
if you are able, whom it is honourable to put to 
death; and this whole peſtilential and impious 
5 race ought to be exterminated from the commu- 


1 nity of mankind?, For as ſome members are 


amputated, when they have begun to want 


= blood and life, and. to injure the other parts of 


the body; ; ſo that brutal ferocity and barbarity 


in human ſhape ſhould be ſevered from the 15 


Of this kind are 
all thoſe queſtions in which duty, according 


D common body of humanity,— 


to circumſtances, becomes the ſubjec of i ali. 


9 - 
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VII. Paværius, 1 believe, would have far | 
ther proſecuted inquiries of this kind, unleſs 
ſome accident or occupation had interrupted * 
his deſign. Upon theſe ſubjects of deliberation, * 


a ſufficient number of rules are to be found in 


his preceding books, from which it may be ſeen 


what ſhould be avoided becauſe of its demerit. 


and what of conſequence ought not to be avoid- 
ed, becauſe entirely free from vice. But ſince 
I am to complete a work already begun and al- 1 
moſt finiſhed, after the uſual practice of geome- . 
tricians, who do not demonſtrate every thing, 
baut require that ſome conceſſions may be made, | 
Þ that they may the more eaſily explain what they : 
| intend; ſo I require of you, my dear Cicero, 
that you would grant me, if you can, That no- 
thing, but what is virtuous, ought to be defired 
forits own ſake. But, ſhould this not be allow- 


| ed by Cratippus; ſo much you will ſurely grant, 
that what is virtuous ought to be chiefly deſired 


for its own ſake, Either of theſe conceſſions is 


_ ſufficient ; for in both caſes there is a high E 


| Ae of probability and en but what is 


| Probable So 
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1 can * in this caſe obtained. And, in 
5 the firſt place, the defence of Panætius ought 


1 to reſt upon this, that he has not ſaid, that uti- 5 


lity can upon any occaſion oppoſe virtue, nor 


would it be right to have ſaid ſo, but only thoſe 


 thingsthat ſeemed to be uſeful. Bur, that there is 
nothing uſeful which is not at the £ Ame time yit- 


 tuous, and nothing virtuous which i is not uſeful, _ 5 


> he often avows ; and denies that any greater 


| evil has attacked human life than the opinion of 
95 thoſe who have diſunited them. Not, therefore, .. 
that at any time we ſhould prefer the uſeful to 
he virtuous, but that we might diſtinguiſh them 
without the danger of error, if an oppoſition 
ſhould happen, he introduced this head of a re- 
pugnance between. hem. which is apparent 
dy not real. 5 | 2854 5 
© This diviſion which he Guide 1 ſhall nnd 0 


5 Dl of myſelf without farther aid. For there are 


no illuftrations upon this fabje&, among thoſe. E 
e which have come into my hands ſince the time 
7 of kantine, en werited my pprobetion. | 
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VII. Wurx, therefore, any appearance be 95 


| utility meets the view, we are unavoidably affec- — 
ted; but if, after attention, you obſerve diſhon- 
our joined to that which bore the appearance of 5 


utility, then utility 1 is not to be relinquiſhed ; q 


| but, it ought to be underſtood, that where vice 
. there utility cannot exiſt. If nothing is ſo 


contrary to nature as vice, (for what is right | 
and proper, and conſiſtent, nature requires, and 


abhors the contrary) and nothing ſo much ac- 
8 cording to nature as utility; certainly utility 
and vice cannot exiſt in the ſame thing. In i 

| like manner, if we are born to virtue, it is, ac- 2 

cording to Zeno, either to be deſired alone; or 

ſurely to be eſteemed of more weight than eve- ; 

ry other conſideration, according to Ariſtotle: of 
neceſſity, what is virtuous is either the ſole "= 
the ſupreme good. But what is good is unquel- 


tionably uſeful; and thus what is virtuous | 


w_ uſeful. Wherefore, wicked men err when - 
they 1 any thing that appears uſeful, 
and immediately ſeparate it from virtue. 

Hence, ariſe aſſaſſination, poiſoning, and fothrea | 

wills; * ET, r the fleecing and 


plundering I 


vo ruin. 5 223 


4 plundering of allies and citizens; | hence, the i in- 


1 tolerable influence of too great power; hence, | 


in ſhort, ſprings ambition for ſway in free ſtates, _ 


than which nothing can be imagined more per- 


5 nicious and deteſtable. For they ſee profit 


through : a falſe medium; yet they do not ſee the 


5 ee, 1 do not or, of t the laws, which 


olf all others is the moſt ſevere. * of this 


character, therefore, ſhould be expelled from 


: ſociety, (for they are altogether abandoned and 2 


” | impious), Who deliberate whether they ought. : 


wy to follow that which they perceive to be vir= 5 


; tuous, or knowingly to pollute themſelves with W 


crimes. There i is a crime in the very doubt, e- | 
ven tough they mould go no farther; and, 5 
therefore, ſuch things are not the ſubjects of de- 


” liberation at all, when the deliberation i is crunk _ 


7 nal. And in every deliberation no hope nor 
| purpoſe of cover or concealment ought to be en- 


5 tertained, for we muſt be fully perſuaded, if we 


= have made any progreſs in pbhiloſophy, that 
5 though we come bids ourſelves From. the view of oF 


np 
| - 


all the and men, yet no 20 of: avarice, of in- 7 


by Juſtice, of luſt, or ene, r ever to : E 


| be committed. <F 5 5 N TEL To #55 $3 „K e 


* 


IX. 's To the purpoſe we have in view, Plato | 
introduces the famous tory, of Gyges, who, 
47 when the earth opened in conſequence- of ſome = 
violent- ſhowers, deſcended through, the chink, 5 


and according to the fable obſeryed a brazen 
horſe with a door in his fide, through which 


when opened he ſaw the body of a dead man of . 
an unuſual ſize, - with a golden ring. upon its * 
finger. This he took off and put upon his own 
finger; and being a royal ſhepherd, he with · 
drew to an aſſembly of the ſhepherds. There, 
when he turned the ſtone of the ring to the 
palm of his hand, he became inviſible, though 
he himſelf ſaw all things as before. He be- 


came again viſible. when he turned the ring 


back to its former poſition. Taking [therefore = 


the advantage of the ring, he obtained crimi- 5 
nal correſpondence with the queen, and. with . 


_ her nn murdered the king us ler = 
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8 diſpatched thoſe who he Weite cod in 


bis way; nor could any perſon ſee him during 5 


5 the perpetration of theſe crimes. Thus by 


1 means of the ring he immediately aſcended to L. 8 


Wop the throne of Lydia. 


Were a wiſe man poſſeſſed of this ring, be | 
— 1d not think he had more licenſe to do 


1 wrong, than if he poſſeſſed it not. What is 
| honourable, and not what is concealed, is the ; 


object of purſuit with wiſe men. But here 
ſome philoſophers, who are by no nhans in 


| deed licentious, but deficient in acuteneſs, 2 
maintain that this fictitious and romantic 
| ftory/ was produced by Plato, as if he went 


to defend its reality, or the poſſibility of its 
having happened. The following is the mean- 


” ing of the ring, and the example. — | no 


man ſhould know, or not even ſuſpect, ; 
that you were any way engaged in the pur- 


1 ſuit of wealth, power, or domination, or for 


| the gratification of luſt; and if it were to be 


| forever unknown to gods and men; would 
5 8 behave: ſo? They” "_w_ that the 1 875 is 5 
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poſlible. Still, however, it is pollble: but 1 
alk, if it were poſſible which they maintain is 
"bt, what would they do? They abide by 2 
their opinion with a truely vulgar obſtinacy. | 


They deny that the caſe is poſfible; and- in > | 
| that they perſiſt, The force of the condition . 


they do not. perceive. For, when we aſk, if ” 


concealment were poſſible what would they 


do ? we do not aſk them whether they 


3 could conceal it; but, ſo to ſpeak, we apply = 


15 the rowgpre, that if they. anſwer, upon impu- 

nity being propoſed, they would do what is 
profitable, they may confeſs themſelves pro- 
fligate; but if they refuſe that they would 


: follow ſuch a courſe, they admit that every 


vice from its on nature . to * avoided. | 


We now. return to our ſubject. 


- 8 5 Many caſes frequently occur, which, 


not when it is conſidered whether virtue ſhould 


be deſerted with a view to great advantage, : 
for that hd * immoral; but hben it is en- 


2 A 
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e! 8 that can be done, conſiſtent- 


ly, with virtue which has the appearance of ß 


utility. When Brutus ſtripped his colleague 
Collatinus of his power, he might have ſeem- 


” ed to act unjuſtly ; for the latter was. aſſociate 5h 
and aſſiſtant to the former in the deſign of 


accompliſhing the expulſion. of the tyrants. 


: When, however, the leading men formed the 


3 reſolution of baniſhing from the ſtate the rela- 


1 tions of Superbus, the name of the Tarquinii, 


and the memory of monarchy ; 3 the meaſures 


taken, uſeful for their country, were ſo far 


5 virtuous, that they ought even to have ſatis- 


fied Collatinus himſelf Urility therefore pre- 

vailed, becauſe founded upon virtue, without 
5 which indeed utility could not exiſt. But 
with the king who founded the city this did 


not happen. The appearance of utility influ- 


15 enced his mind; for when it appeared to him 


1 more profitable to reign alone than . with 


another, he, put his brother to death. 
trampled both upon humanity and ancien 


for a \ Hrozbar, that he might. attain that which 
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] ſeemed | an n_adyantage, but which was no ad. = 
j vantage 4n reality. Yet he alleged the pre- OY 
' tence of his brother's leaping over his new 
walls; a ſhow of virtue deſtitute of probabi * . 
ty, and by no means calculated, though true, 
1 ſufficiently to juſtify his conduct. With the 
permiſſion either of Quirinus or of Romulus, . 
therefore, 1 would ſay he was guilty of a crime . 
Neither, however, are our own advantages 1 
10 be neglected. and reſigned to others, when . 
we ourſelves need them; but every man ought i 
to conſult his own intereſt, when that can be : 
done without injury to another, Chryſippus, 
among many other ſenfible obſervations, has 
made the following: He who runs a race,” 
fays be, © ought to firvggle and contend with N 5 


« all his might, to overcome ; but ought by TY 
* no means to puſh afide with his hand, or to 


trip, the man with whom he contends, _. - 
« in life, it is not unjuſt for every man to ſeek 5 
« for himſelf that which tends to his advan- 
tage; but to take any thing violently from a 
* another 1 Is not t conſitent with juſtice", 42” Du . 


7 "9 


n 
Of we 


1 are never to be preferred to friendſhip . But 5 | 
ED a good man will act neither a againſt the ſtate, 


T aſide the character of a friend, when he af- 


1 which God hath beſtowed nothing more di- I 
vine upon man . It is therefore a noble cuſ- 


voor Tump. 229 : 
Es «as however, are e extremely e in ca- 
| ſes of friendſhip, in which both to withhold. 
what you juſtly can, and to beſtow what is 
_ not juſt, is contrary to duty. ' But for - every 
8 inſtance of this nature, there is a ſhort and an 

: caly rule ; That the things which ſeem uſeful | 


nor contrary to his oath and truſt, for 'the —_ _ 
ſake of a friend ; not even af he ſhall fit in 
| judgement upon that friend. F or he lays 


5 ſumes that of a judge. 80 much, however, 5 2 it 
| he will concede to friendſhip, as to wiſh rather { [| | 
| the cauſe of a friend to be true, and to accom. ]ĩx' if 
modate him 1 in the time of making his defence | 'Y | 
as far as the law.can permit. But when he = | 


: muſt declare his opinion upon oath, he will 
remember that he has called God to witneſs, 
that is, as Wconceiye, his own mind, than 


* which we have | receiyed from our anceſ- | 5 
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tor did we bt retain it, to aſk the judge te 15 
do what he can conſiſtently with his truſt. 
This requeſt, as 1 have before obſerved, re- 
fers to what can be honeſtly conceded by a 


5 judge to a friend. For, at all were to be done, 
| which friends would deſire, ſuch ſhould = 


conſidered not friendſhip but* conſpiracy. 1 
ſpeak here, however, of the common caſes of 
| friendſhip; for among wiſe and perfect men, 

Nothing of this kind can take place. The y- 


4s thagoreans, Damon and Phintias, we are told, 


poſſeſſed ſuch affection for each other, that 
when Dionyfius the tyrant had appointed the 


day of execution for one of them, and when 


he who was doomed to death begged a reſpite + 


of a few days, that he might recommend his ; 


family to ſome perſon's care, the other be 


came bail for his appearance ; ſo that if the 


.one did not return, the other muſt ſuffer death. 
When he returned upon the day appointed, . 


the tyrant, admiring bis fidelity, folicited =o 


be admitted as a third perſon, to a ſhare of 4 
their nage . When, therefore, that which 5 
1 ; feems 


5 cd which | is virtuous, the appearance of uti- 


lity is neglected, and virtue prevails. When 
in friendſhip, however, that which is not vir- 
tuous is required, religion and fidelity ſhould 
be preferred to friendſhip. Thus, that pre- 
ference of duty which is here the ſubject of 

: invelligation,” will be preſerved. 


: KI. 0 nnn. of utility, public 
offences are very often committed in a ſtate,  , WM 
Of this kind, was the deſtruction of Carthage ©» 1% Þþ 
by our fathers. The Athenians aQted even 1 
1 with more cruelty, who decreed that the 
thumbs of the Zginetz ſhould be cut off, 
: becauſe they. were powerful by ſea. This 


| 1 appeared to them a uſeful decree; for Agina, 55 
I proximity, was too dangerous to the 
Piræus. But nothing that is cruel is uſeful; 


for it is moſt hoſtile to human nature, which | 
8 | we ought to obey. . Unjuſtly, too, do they act, 
who refuſe ſtrangers the freedom of cities, 5 
1 and baniſh them, after the example of Pennus 
5 NE „ „ among 


* PPP 8 <a "” 
Fs, . 
8 * y hs 


amongour fathers, eee bend 1. That 8 
man ſhould be received as a Citizen, who is 
not a citizen; ought not to be allowed; which 
was paſſed into a law by two of the wiſeſt 
- conſuls, Crafſus, and Scævola: but to forbid 
ſtrangers the freedom of a city, is unqueſtion- 1 
f ably inhumane. Thoſe are honourable acts, 
g in which the appearance of public utility . 35 
contemned, in compariſon of virtue. With 
examples of this nature, our ſtate has fre- Pa 
quently abounded ; but particularly, in te || 
time of the ſecond Punic war; which after 
the loſs ſuſtained at Canne, poſſeſſed greater 


courage than was ever known in the times b 


of its proſperity. There was no ſymptom . = 

fear, no mention of peace. 7 80 great is the 8 

power of virtue, that it obſcures the appear- 

| ance of utility. The Athenians, when they 
eould no longer withſtand the force of the 

' Petfians, reſolved, after having forſaken their 

 efty, and left their wives and children Mn 

| -Trepzene, to embark and defend the liberty = 

of Greece with their fleet” They ſtoned to 
JJ 3 
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|  Rerxes, Vet, he ſeemed to have in view an 


advantage ; but it was unreal, when in oppo- 
| fition to virtue. Themiſtocles, after a victory 
in that war which was carried on with the 
Perfians, declared, in an afſembly of the peo- 
12 5 ple, that he had formed a deſign, which would 
ſave the ſtate; but that it was improper that 
itt ſhould: be publicly made known. He de- 
manded that the people would appoint ſome 
| perſon to whom it might be communicated, = 
| Ariſtides was appointed. Themiſtocles told | 
bim, that the fleet of the Lacedemonians, 
which was laid up at Gytheum, could be ſe. 


cretly ſet on fire; and when this was accom- 


plüKwiſhed, the power of the Spartans would be 
unavoidably broken. After Ariſtides had heard 
| this, he returned to the aſſembly waiting with 
"i great expectation, and ſaid, that the deſign 
which Themiſtocles propoled, Was extremely 
uſeful, but by no means honourable, The 
Athenians OT. thought that What wat - 
8 not : 


death a man named Oyrfilus, who adi i 
them to remain in the city, and receive 


—— ———— a 
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| not virtuons, could not be really wha; and Hg f 
upon the authority of Ariftides, they rejected 
the whole propoſal, without indeed having _ _ 

heard it explained. More wiſely did they 
conduct themſelves, than we do; who, while 
| our allies are triburary, ſuffer car to n | 


| 


| with e . 
AI. Lex it Wee remain a fines pra- 
| ciple, that what is vicious, is never uſeful; 
not even when you obtain what you ſuppoſe 
| | to be uſeful. The very circumſtance of ſap- 
1 | | poſing that to be uſeful, which is vicious, is "= 
itſelf deſtructive. But, as I have already men- 
tioned, frequent caſes of the apparent repug- 
nance of utility to virtue, occur, in which it 
muſt be obſerved, whether they are plainly 
repugnant to virtue, or whether they can be 
conjoined with it. Of this kind, are the fol- 
lowing queſtions; 3 for example, 4 good man 
brought a large quantity of corn from Alex . 
andria to Rhodes, while the latter. was in a 
fate of want, famine, or the greateſt ſearcity: 


——— _ — 0 — — hag — 8 y-e coping 4 rr W 
; : : Py 
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i6þ he likewiſe knew that E merchants 
had ſailed from Alexandria, and obſerved ſhips 
laden with corn, ſteering to Rhodes: whether 
1 ſhould he mention this at Rhodes, 'or paſing 
: it in ſilence, ſell his corn at as high a price 
8 as it would bring. We ſuppoſe him to be a 
| wiſe and a good man; and we enquire con- 
|  cernin g his deliberation, and determination. 
— would not conceal the information men- 
tioned, if he thought it baſe; but he might 
: : doubt, whether concealment would be baſe. 
+ In caſes of this kind, Diogenes the Babylonian, 
a great anda venerable Stoic philoſopher, uſed 
* to be of one opinion; Antipater his diiciple, a 
mot acute man, of a different. The er LE! 
| thought that all circumſtances ſhould be laid 
open, that the buyer ſhould be made acquaint- 5 
1 completely with what the ſeller knew. The : 
former, that the ſeller, as far as it was efta- 
| bliſhed by civil law, ought to diſcover defects, 


but in other reſpects to act with honeſt views ; 


1 and, ſince he expoſed a commodity to ſale, to 
be en, to receive the akon price he 


Oy 


could 


could obtain. I have imported 
| the market, he may. day; 3 1 have expoſed * 
| to fale; I ſell my property at no higher 
price than others, and perhaps at a 8 * 
1 when there is a greater abundance ; to whom 5 5 
is injury done? On the other fide,  Antipater 
| reaſons; What ſay you? Since you ann ta 
conſult the intereſt of men, and contribute to 8 
the advantage of human ſociety, by that law 
under which you are born, and have thoſe 
principles in your nature, which you ought to 
| obey and to purſue, that your's may be the ö 
common advantage, and the common advan- 
tages your's ; will you conceal from men, 
| that there is a ſeaſonable , abundance near! 
i Diogenes will perhaps anſwer thus, It is 
ene. thing to conceal, and angther to be. 
— : neither when I do 10 — N 


Fu 1 congeal 1 them FUR you; fobjeats, which "= 
it would be more profitable for you to know, = 
than the price of wheat, But whether is it 4 
neceſſary for me to tell you, what it would N 
he vſeful for you to Know ? Certainiy indeed, . 


we 
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5 the other- will ſay, it is neceſſary ; 31 vou re- 


h compte 


by member. that men are united with each other 


i by nature. I remember this, it will be re- 
N plied: but whether is that ſociety ſuch that 
ö every man ſhould have nothing of his on? | 
If this be the caſe, then nothing ought” to 
Wo 3 be 40; but beſtowed as a 5 e : 


; XIII. Tusoven the whole of this queſtion, 3 
you ſee it is not faid, though this be vicious, 


” yet I will do it, becauſe it is profitable; but q 
„ that it is ſo far profitable, as it is not vicious. 
2 On the other fide it is faid, that it ought not 


1 to be done, becauſe it is vicious. Should a 
| good man ſell a houſe, on account of ſome 
defects which he 'bimſelf knows, and of which | 
others are ignorant ; ſhould it be unhealthy, 
. but eſteemed the contrary : ſhould it not be 


known that ſerpents infeſt every chamber ; 4 


ſhould it be built of bad materials, and ruin- 
ous; and no man know this but the owner: 
1 aſk if the ſeller ſhould not mention theſe 


Ju circumſtances. to the 9 and ſell it for l 


much 4h 
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much more than he wbought it db "OY 


2=4 would he act unjuſtly or wickedly? Cer- 8 


tainly, ſays Antipater. For what elſe is it, 
than not to point out the way to a- wanderer, ; 
Which at Athens, was puniſhed with public : 
execrations; if this is not to ſuſſer the buyer 
to ruſh into error, and to be involved. in the 


greateſt fraud? It is more than not to point ? 


out the way: For it is knowingly to lead An 


another into au error. 
Diogenes, on the other PRE atks, Did hs 
ties you to buy. it, who did not even. offer : 
i encouragement ? He: advertiſed for ſale what : 


hae did not like; you bought what was not a- 


— 


1 
i 
"3h 
F 
2 
1 14 
1 
1. 
7 
: 


greeable to him. But if thoſe who propoſe to 
fale A good houſe and well built“ do not i- 
magine that they deceive, even though the : 
houſe be neither good nor well built; much 
- Teſs do they who have not commended their 
Houſe. For where the buyer relies on. his 


own judgement, what fraud can. there be on 
the part of the ſeller? If there be no obliga- 
tion to perform all that is ſaid, do you ſup- 
7 #200 
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1 poſe that what is not expiciihg: ought to be 
fooliſh than for * 
b the aner to mention the defects of that Which . 


done. What is indeed more 


he ſelis? What would be ſo abſurd, as that the 
crier ſhould thus proclaim by the order of the 


: proprietor : od I fell an _unheangrs - houſe.” 
Thus. Weta in ſome doubtful caſes, vir- 


tue is defended on the one ſide; while on the 


1 other, the advocates for utility maintain that 


it is not only virtuous to do that which ſeems 
D uſeful, but even vicious to neglect it. This i is 


that difference which often ſeems to occur be- 
| tween utility and virtue. The difference in 


ſuch caſes ought to be decided: for we have 


Auiry, but of practical explanation. It does not 
5 therefore appear, that either the corn merchant 


0 ought to have concealed from the Rhodians, 


"74 nor the owner of the houſe from the buyers, 


the circumſtances mentioned. For filence up- 


1 on any ſuhject is. not conce ment ; but it is 
- concealment, when you wiſh thoſe, whoſe inte- 


reſt i it is to be informed, to remain ignorant of 


| what 
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what you know, for the ſake of your own e- - 
molument, Who does not ſee, however, the 
nature of ſuch concealment, and the charac- 5 


ter of the men who practiſe it? It is certainly = 


not the character of the open, the plain, the . 


„ ö ingenuous, the juft, and the good man; but ta- 1 


ther of the evaſive, the dark, the crafty, the de- 7 
ceitful, the knaviſh, the cunning, and the artful. ED 


Is it not pernicious to incur the imputation Z 


df fo _ and of _— other viees like 
theſe ? 1 


A. bor biber are (6 be bisl d an 
ſubjects of this kind, have kept filence, what 
are we to think of thoſe who on ſuch occaflons 


have employed falſehood. C. Cannius, a Ro- 


man knight, not deſtitute « humour, and poſ- 
ſeſſed of conſiderable erudition, when he with- 


drew to Syracule for retirement, not for buſi- . 


7 neſs, as he himſelf was wont to ſay, gave out 


that he wiſhed to purchaſe a villa, where he 


might entertain his friends, and amuſe himſelf = 


| without interruption. | When this circulated, 5 


© man emed Flüs- A banker at Syracuſe i in- 


Pg + 


| day. Aker Cannius bad accepted the invita- 


— 


1 tion, Pythius, who as a banker poſſeſſed great : 
; influence among all ranks, called to him fiſher- 
| men, and aſked them to fiſh the next day be- f 
fore the villa, _and told them what he wiſhed . 
8 them farther tc to do. Cannius came to ſupper at 7 
5 _ the time appointed”. A ſumptuous entertain- 
2 ment was provided by Pythius. A number ok 
3 boats were in front of the villa. Each of the fin- 


ermen ſeparately. brought. what he had taken; ; 


and the fiſnes were thrown down, at the feet 8 
ol Pythius. : Cannius then ſaid, Pray, how i is 


4 this Pythius? 'So many fiſhes! So many boats! 


_ What wonder? replied Pychius: All the fiſh 
Z : that ſupply Syracuſe are. taken here; from . 
S - hence the city is ſupplied with water: This 
= villa they could not want, Cannids, inflamed 
85 4 with deſire, inſiſted that Pyrhigs would ſell i it. | 
1 He 


| n00K Tbl. * 


: zunnius that he had indeed no, villa to. 
-W but if he choſe he might have the uſe fk 

a that which he, poſſeſſed ; and at the ſame time 

L to ſup at the villa the following . 


** 1 TOI E) 
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4 He was a to the propoſal at br, at length 5 


the requeſt was obtained. This eager and rich 


| man bought the villa, with all that belonged 

to it, for the price which Pythius choſe to 
_ aſk; He gives ſecurity for the payment, 5 
and cloſes the tranſaQion®. Cannius invit- 5 


| ed his Kaends thither the day after. He 


came early himſelf. He ſees no boat. ; He 


aſks the next neighbour, when he obſerved Z 


no fiſhermen, whether it was ſome holiday with = 


| them? None, ſays the neighbour that I know, 5 | 


but here no perſon is accuſtomed to fiſh, and 1 3 


was wondering yeſterday what had | happened. : | 
Cannius began to rage. But what could he 
do? For Aquillius my colleague and friend had 
not yet publiſhed his formulæ concerning dolur 
malus; in which, when he was aſked what was 
meant by dolus malus ; he anſwered, « When 


| « one thing was pretended and another done, 


This was a deſcription truly perſpicuous, and 
. worthy of a man ſkilled in definition. Pythius 


therefore, and all men who do one thing -— = 


pretend another, are perfidious, wicked, and 
deceitful, N 0 action of 1 conſequently, 15 
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can be uſeful, when it is ſtained with ſo many 


+ vices. ” 


XV. If the definition of * Aquillius be true, 


on pretence and diflimulation « ought to be baniſnu- 


95 ed from the whole courſe of human life. A 


4 . an, therefore, will neither offer any pre- 
e tence, nor practiſe any concealment, either that 
- = may buy or ſell to greater advantage. Be- 
| ſides, this evil deſign Was puniſhed by the : 
8 laws, a as in the inſtance-of guardianſhip, by the . | 


twelve tables, and in that of the eircumven- 


TR tion of minors by the law of Læctorius; and by 
- the decrees of courts of equity where there was 


| no law, i in which there is added ex bona Aden. 
= other decrees likewiſe, the following 8 2 
are very excellent, as in the caſe of arbitration 


reſpecting a wife's dowry, melius æquiur; or in 


9 that of ſecurity, inter bonos bene agiers. What 


| then! > Could any portion of fraud be found i = 


. the caſe i in which | it was decreed, melius equins? 


” or could any thing be done deceitfully or cun-" 
_ ningly, when it is declared inter bonos bene 
1 155 . 5 1 CL SS | _ agier ; 
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| apier? Evil deſign according to Aqvillios is | 
implied i in pretences. No lie therefore ought 
to have a place in contracts. Neither will the 


ſeller bring a perſon to miſlead another by bid- 


ding high, nor the buyer, one to cheapen by 

55 bidding low. Each of them, if he come to of- 5 
fer a price, ſhould not offer more than once. - 

Y Q. Sczevola indeed, the ſon of Publius, when 
he demanded at one word the price of an eſ- 


tate which he meaned to purchaſe, the ſeller . 


complied. Scævola ſaid he himſelf valued it 
higher, and added to the price required a 
hundred thouſand ſeſterciiꝰ . No perſon will 
deny that this was like a good man; but all 


will deny that i it was like a oy e man: It was . 


uſt as if he had fold his own property for leſs 
khan its value. This therefore i is that peraicj- 

ous opinion which leads men to think that 
ſome are good and others wiſe, Hence, En- 
nius ſay s, That a wiſe man by no means deſerves . 


that name, who cannot do good to himſelf, 


| This is indeed true, if Ennius and I can agree 
in what i is to be underſtood * doing good to 
- : ones 
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one's ſelf. 1 obſerve Hecatom * Rhodian, a 


diſciple of Panætius, maintains in thoſe book 
which he wrote upon duty for Q. Tubero, That 


= wiſe man doing nothing contrary to the cuſ- 


15 toms, laws, and inſtitutions of his country, 
"oo to attend to his own fortune”. For we a 
do not deſire to be rich for ourſelves 1 but 
for our children, relations, and friends, and eſ—- 
pecially for the ſtate; becauſe the influenee 
and wealth of individuals are the riches of a 
tate. The conduct of Scævola, which we have 
very lately mentioned, can by no means be ap- 
proved by Hecaton. For he who in general 
refuſes to do that for his own advantage only, 
which is not permitted by the law, ought to 
receive neither our thanks nor great praiſe. 
But whether pretence or diſſimulation be evil 
intent, there are very few caſes in which this = 
0 evil intent does not exiſt: Or whether he be a 
5 good man who benefits thoſe whom he is able, 
and hurts nobody, certainly ſuch a man we do 
not eaſily find. Never therefore is it uſeful to 
commit an offence, for it is always vicious ; and 
1 8 Q3. =, | . 
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| ne it is always honourable to be a | goo 

man, it is Pee profitable. | 
ASL Whb ee wh. rights enjoyed in 
the manner of ſelling eſtates, it was enacted by 


our civil law, that in the ſale, the defects ſhould —_ 


be mentioned which were Known to the ſeller. 8 
For as by the twelve tables it was ſufficient 
that thoſe defects ſhould be compenſated 
which were expreſsly nichioned: and which he 
who refuſed, ſuffered double puniſhment ; * 
farther puniſhment was appointed by the law- | 
yers for ſuch as were paſſed oyer in ſilence. 
| Whatever defect therefore accompanied an eſ. 
tate, they decreed that it ſhould be compen- 
ſated. if the ſeller knew it, and if it had not 
been. particularly ſpecified. | £ Thus, when the 


augurs were about to take their obſervations I 


upon the Capitoline Hill, they ordered Ti. Clau- 1 


dius Centumalus, who had a houſe upon the : 


Ceælian hill to demoliſh it, becauſe its height : 
| n their view. Claudius Land a ticket * = 
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on nth houſe 1 ſold i it; and P. Calpe La- 
- narius was the purchaſer, The ſame order was 


. given to the latter by the augurs. When Calpur. 


nius therefore demoliſhed the houſe, and was in⸗ 


formed that Claudius had advertiſed its ſale after 
he had been commanded by the augurs to demo- 
liſh it, he brought an action of damages againſt 
him before the arbiter“. M. Cato pronounced 


| ſentence; the father of my contemporary of 


the ſame name; for as others receive their 


name from their fathers, ſo the father of this 


| illuſtrious character ought. to derive A name "A 


- From his ſon. The ſentence therefore was to 
this purpoſe, that he who knew ſuch a circum. 
ſtance, and did not declare it, . to pay the 


5 damages to the buyer. 


He found, therefore, that i it was 5 efſential to 


0 2 faith, that the defect which the ſeller 


7 knew ſhould be known to the buyer. But if 
5 his judgement was right, both the corn mer- 
cChant, and the ſeller of the unhealthy houſe al- 


” ready mentioned were wrong when they kept | 


| filence. But all inſtances of filence of this na- 
e 24 = ture 


——— . 
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£1 ture cannot be comprehended i in the TS" TER 9 
but ſuch as can be comprehended are diligently 8 


obſerved. M. Marcus Gratidianus, my relation 


nad ſold to C. Sergius Oratas that houſe which 
he himſelf had bought from the ſame man a = 
_-} bow; years before. The houſe was held i in tee 2 
nure from Sergius; but this Marcus had not : : 
4 mentioned in the transference. Craſſus ſup- TEE 
ported the claim of Oratas, and Antonius de- 5 
fended Gratidianus. i Craſſus urged the law 8 


which requires that thoſe defects ſhould be com- , 


penſated which the ſeller knew, and had not 
cl mentioned : Antonius pleaded equity in de- 15 
fence: that nothing was neceſſary to be men- 
tioned fince that defect was not unknown to 
| Sergius who bad ſold the houſe : Neither was 
Oratas deceived, who recollected the condi- 3 
tions under which that which he had bought 
= could be poſſeſſed. But to what purpoſe. is 
this? That you may know that the crafty have 
not been _— n „ SES 


0 XVII But the laws | as cunning in one 5 
1 5 A 7 


— 
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1 way, and philoſophets in abdther). The laws 


_ vperate as far as they can reſtrain by force, 
1 philoſophers poſſeſs influence, as far as it reach- 


. by reaſon and intelligence. Reaſon there- 


fore demands that nothing be done infidiouſly, 


bypocritically, o or fallaciouſly. Is it not inſidi- 


ous to lay a ſnare, though you neither ſpring 
the game nor drive them into it? For the game 
1155 of themſelves often fall into it though there be 

no purſuer. Thus you advertiſe a houſe for 
ſale, put a ticket like a trap upon it, part with it 
becauſe of its defedts, and ſome man imprudent- 


TR 1y ruſhes into it. Though I obſerve that this 


zs neither held baſe from the prevalence of cuf- 


dom and deprayation of manners, nor forbid- 


den by either written or unwritten law; yet 


it is condemned by the law of nature. For as it 
has been often mentioned , and ought yet often - 
er to be mentioned, there is an intercourſe of | 


men with men which reaches to the utmoſt | 


| extent; a nearer which unites the members - 
of the fame nation; 1 and a ſtill cloſer that con- 


8 1 thoſe * the > fame. city. Our anceſtors 
— 0 therefore : 


therefore 0 the law of nations to PI 


one thing, and civil law another. a What i is ci · 


| vil law is not therefore the law 61 nations; 2 Hat - 5 
4 what is the law of nations ought alſo to be the 


: civil law. But we poſſeſs no ſolid and expreſs N 

1 repreſentation of real law and pure juſtice; we 
enjoy its ſhadow and reſemblance. Theſe 1 
wiſh we could purſue ; for they are copied from ; 

the beſt examples of nature and of truth. For : 

how valuable are theſe words ! 9 — That 1 ſhould = 
not be enſnared or defrauded on account 7 


* you or your e credit,” Ho 3 are theſe ? 


os 


pa. and a to ; N . 


fraud.“ But who are good men, and what it is 
to act honourably, is an important queſlion. 
Q. Scævola, indeed, the high - prieſt ſaid, that in 
all caſes of arbitration, with the addition of ex 
bona fide, there was the greateſt force; ; that 
the expreſſion extended very widely, and was 
employed i in caſes of wardſhip, companies, truſt, : 
commiſſions, purchaſes, ſales, things hired or 
"let, and. thoſe things by which the intercourſe 


oY 
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of hs 5 was as ſupported: and i in | theſe, it was the 
duty of a great judge to determine what every 


bv. man ought. to perform to another, eſpecially 


* ſince on moſt of them there were different opĩ- 
nions. 5 Deceit therefore, and that miſchie vous 
15 cunning ought to be eradicated, which courts 


5 the appearance of prudence, but which is ex- 


; tremely remote from it; For prudence conſiſts - 


in diſtinguiſhing between good and evil; cun- 
1 ning prefers evil to good, if all that is vicious 
- really evil. Nor indeed, only in the caſe of 
| eſtates, does the civil law, derived from nature, d 
; puniſh cunning and fraud; but eren in the x 
ſale of ſlaves, all fraud on the part of the ſeller 
0 excluded ; for he who ought to be acquaint- | 
ed with their health, diſpoſition to defert, or to 


teal, makes reparation by the edict of the K.,. 


duese. The caſe of an heir is different. Hence | 
we underſtand, that fince nature 1s the foun- 
: tain of juſtice, it is according to nature that no 


man prey upon the ignorance of another. No- 


thing can be found 1 more pernicious to life, 
| ” than a \ pretended knowledge TIN: with 
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1 artifice, Hence ariſe thoſe innumerable caſes 


in which what is uſeful ſeems to oppoſe what i is | - 
_ virtuous. For how few will be found, who on ; : 4 


_ the proſpeRt of complete ſecrecy e and 3 i 
- Fould abſtain from i injury? ? | I 


, 5 XVIII. Let us, if you pleaſe, try the truth of : 

the obſervations now made in thoſe examples, 
in which the common herd of mankind per- 
haps ſuppoſe there is no guilt. We are not to 


ſpeak here of aſſaſſination, poiſoning, forging © 


of wills, theft, peculation, crimes not to be re- 


preſſed by words or diſputation, but by chains 


and impriſonment: : But let us confider the ac- hy” 


; tions which they perfotm who are eſteemed . 


good men, Some perſons brought | Aa forged | 


will of L. Minucius Baſilus, a rich man, from 
| Greece to Rome. That they might the more 


eaſily ſucceed, they made M. Craſſus, and Q. 

Hortenſius, the moſt powerful men of that time 
| Joint heirs with themſelves ; ; who, though ey 
ſuſpected its falſe hood, yet being conſcious of 


* fault in the caſe, they did not re- oe” . 


5 
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5 jet ei e of the crime of others. 555 


: What then? Was not this enough that they 


themſelves did not ſeem delinquents? To me it 


does not appear in this light; though loved 


. the one while alive, and do not hate the other 


” after his death. But when Baſilus wiſhed M. 
| _ Satrius, his ſiſter's ſon to bear his name, and „ 
made him his heir, declaring him lord of his 
e mal Sabine farm; ſhameful opprobrium 
of thoſe times! was it juſt, that ſome leading 
citizens ſhould have, the eſtate, and nothing 

but the name deſcend to Satrius? For if he 
who does not reſiſt nor repel an injury how 
he i is able, acts unjuſtly, as I have ſhown in the 


| fiſt. book; what is he- to be conſidered: who 
-not only does not repel, but even aids the com» | 


miſſion of an injury? To me, indeed, a true in- 


| heritance does not ſeem honourable, if it be 
obtained by deceitful and fawning offices; not | 
1 by rectitude of conduct, but by preten _— 


In ſuch affairs, however, one thing appears 


3 n profitable, and another uſually vir- 


tuous: : but . for ſhe, rule of Corby and Ws 
8 virtue 


1 
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virtue is the ane. He who does not thorough: 
ly ſee this, will abſtain from no fraud, and from 
no crime. For he who thinks that one thing 


chief, and of every « crime. 


XIX. If a good man, therefore, had the pow- „ 
er to inſert his name ſecretly i in the wills of the 
rich with the utmoſt eaſe and dexterity, he 5 5 
would not avail himſelf of it, not even if he L 
ed 5 were convinced, that no man could ever ſuſ. | 
pect it. But ſhould you give this power to M. 
Craſſus, that he might in a moment be enrolled 

an heir where he poſſeſſed no claim whatever; ; 


. believe me, he would dance in the forum. A „ 
Bo juſt man, however, and he whom we conceive a 


good man, would take nothing from another 
which he might transfer to himſelf; a conduct 1 
which he who admires, let 17 confeſs that he . 
is ignorant of what is meli by a good man. . 


But if any "rue: to evolve _ e complicated con- 
is cops = 


=o 


! 


is virtuous, and another profitable; will dare er- 


roneouſly to ſeparate things connected by na- 
ture, which is the ſource of fraud, wad of mil. 


| 
* 
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apptions of his mind, he may ſoon inform. him. 
ſelf, that he is a good man who benefits thoſe 5 
EY whom he is able, and hurts none, unleſs he be 
| provoked to it by injury. What then? Does 
he no harm Who, as if by magic, ſucceeds in 
Zu] diſplacing true heirs that he may occupy their 
- a room? Should he not do, ſome will ſay, that 
15 which is uſeful and expedient? Yes, but let 
him eee chat + yon is eicher b.. 


He who has not 


learned this cannot be a ms man. When a 
boy, I remember to have heard from my father, 
that Fimbria a man of conſular rank was judge 
in a caſe in which M. Lutatius a truly virtuous 8 
5 Roman Knight pledged a ſum of money that 
7 he would be found a good man. Fi imbria ho w- 
15 ; ever obſerved to him that he would never ſit 5 
in judgement upon ſuch a caſe, left he ſhould 8 
1 either deprive an apptoved man of his reputa- 
nf tion, if he decided againſt him; or ſhould ſeem - | 
4: to pronounce that any individual was a good 
man, becauſe this character comprehended in- 
numerable duties and virtues. It. can by no 


means 


- 
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Ar eto this good man, whom eren 
Fimbria. and not Socrates alone conceived, that 
any thing is uſeful .that is not virtuous. Such 


A man, therefore, will not venture to do, and 


not even to think any thing which he would 
not dare to diſcloſe. : 1 it not baſe for philoſo- 


been debe that which even i peaſants ad- 

mit? from whom has ariſen what is grown Tp” 
_- through time into a proverb; For when they . 
eommend the fidelity and goodneſs of any 


man, t they fax, You. may play at even and odd 3 


With him in the dark. What can this mean, | . 
but that nothing is profitable that is not bn 8 


tent with propriety, even though 5 you could * | | 
obtain it unknown to the world? 'Do you not  ”- 


fee from this proverb, that there can be no a- * 


.,._ pology for Gy ges formerly mentioned,” nor for . 
chat man whom we recently ſuppoſed able to . 


. beep every inheritance into bis own poſſeſſion _ 
with the utmoſt quickneſs and eaſe, For as 
chat which j is vicious, though concealed, un = 
no meant become 3 So that which i is ; 
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not virtuous cannot e be made uſeful in direct op- 
poſition to nature. N ; 


: =, XX. Wan elec tre very great, there 
is an inducement to commit crimes. C. Marius, 
when he had entirely abandoned the hope of 


the conſulſhip, and remained ſeven years after 


. his prætorſnip | in obſcurity, and ſeemed to dire& 


his views to conſular preferment no longer; be- 


ing ſent to Rome by his general, Q. Metellus, 


| whoſe lieutenant he was, he accuſed, before the ; 


Roman people, that diſtinguiſhed man and wor- 


3 thy citizen, of protracting the war; and added, 


1 they made him conſul, in a ſhort time he ; 


5 would deliver Jugurtha into their hands either 


dead or alive. He was accordingly made con- 
ſu l; dut he departed from his truſt and from 
; juſtice, i in bringing under odium, by falſe accu- | 


| fation, a moſt excellent and venerable citizen, 


| whoſe lieutenant he was, and by whom he had 


| deen ſent to Rome on commiſſion. 


Nor did my relation, Gratidianus, diſcharge 


5 the duty of a good man, while he was pretor, 


when 
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when. the tribunes of the people held. 2 conſul | 
tation with the college of prætors, with a view 
to fix the value of money by common conſent 1 
for the value of money was then ſo variable, chat 
no man could know what he poſſeſſed. . They 4 
made an edict with common conſent, fixing A 
penalty, and allowing proſecution; 3 and they 
reſolved that all of. them ſhould together 80 
down. into the forum in the afternoon. | In the 
mean time, they all departed to different places, * 
except Marius, who went directly from the aſ- 


ſembly to the forum, and ſingly announced what 1 Et 


had been agreed upon by common conſent. 


This circumſtance, if you enquire into the iſſue, 5 


brought bim great honour. 1 Statues of him 
were eredted in every ſtreet; ; at each of them 
3 and tapers were burnt; in mort, 
no man was ever more beloved by the multitude. 

— Theſe are the circumſtances, which ſometimes 
confound us, when that in which equity is violat- 
ed ſeems ſmall, and that which is produced from 

| It, very great. Thus, for Marius to ſnatch popu- ; 
lar favour ee from his colleagues, and 


from 


8 
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WW the baun of the people, w was 1651 a niet 


8 6ffence ; but from this circumſtance, to be made 


_ tonful, the obje he had then in view, appeared 


"I extremely profitable. But there is one rule for 


all caſes, which 1 with to be perfect familiar 
to you; and it is, that what ſeems uſeful ſhould | 
not be vicious; or if it is vicious, it ought not to 
appear uſeful. What thea ? Can we think either 


Marius or Gratidianus a good man? Inveſtigate 


: and e examine your own thoughts, that you may ſee. 
| whatidea, character, or conception of a good man 
they preſent. Does it conſiſt with the principles 
1 of ſuch a man, to lie for his own advantage, to 
5 accuſe, to over- reach, to deceive ! Nothing indeed 
is leſs conſiſtent. Is there then any thing ſo i impor- 
tant, any advantage ſo deſirable, that for it you 
would loſe the name and the dignity of a good 
man? What is there, which that which is called 
:* utility can bring, ſo great as that which it takes 


» away when it ſtrips you of a good name, and de- 


d prives you of credit and integrity * ? What is 


5 the difference whether 2 man changes himſelf 


. from a man x into a brute, or under the ſhape of 
T 7 R 2 


ak MORAL vvrx, 
a man, carries with him the ſerocity 61 a wild 5 


Xxx. Tur who negle& all reitude lila 


virtue chat they may attain power, do they not 85 


b purſue the ſame courſe as he did, who wiſhed even 
to have that father-in-law by whoſe audacity he 
might become powerful 3, It appeared uſeful to 
the one to have ſupreme power, through the 
odium incurred by the other; ; but he did not 
obſerve how injuſt this was to his country, how 


baſe and how pernicious, The father-in-law —_ 


was always repeating Greek lines from Phœniſſæ, ” 


which I ſhall tranſlate as JI am able; 3 inelegaatly, | 
perhaps, but fo however as that the ſubject can 


be underſtood ; ** For, if jultice, ſaid he, i is to be © 
& violated for the ſake of power, it mult be vio. 8 


& lated: in every other thing cultivate affection : 
6 for your country. „ Eteocles or rather Furi- 


pides was criminal, who excepted this one a 


fence, which of all others i is the moſt atrocious 33, 
Why then do we colle& inferior offences ref- 
Pecting the frauds committed in caſes of inheri- 4 
| ance, : 


1 i 
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tance, of commerce and of ſales ? Behold the 
man, who eager to become king of the Roman | 
: people and lord of all nations, has acccom- 
1 pliſhed his object if any man fay this defire i is 
1 honeſt, he 1 is mad. For he approves the ruin of | 
laws and of liberty ; ; and ſuppoſes the black and 
8 deteſtable ſuppreſſion | of them, glorious. He, 
= however, who confeſſes, that i it is not honourable | 
: to. reign, in that ſtate which has been, and which | 
Y ought. to be free; ; but that it is profitable for 5 
him who can attain it; by what rebuke or re- 
proach mould 7 endeavour to deveſt him of 1⁰ 
great an error? For, ye immortal gods! can 
the parricide « of one's country, the moſt ſhocking 
and execrable of crimes, be uſcful to any man; 3 ; 
; though he who is guilty of it may be called the : 
father of his country by his oppreſſed citizens ? 
Viiliey, therefore, is to be guided by virtue, 
and indeed ſo, that theſe two words, though they 
. differ in name, may appear to mean the ſame 


thing. I do not admit, according to the vulgar | 


| epinion, that there cannot be A greater advan- i 


Dn than that of foray! af. on the contrary, 1 find 
RK 3 when 
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when 1 TER to recal reaſon to, truths that there 
is nothing more pernicious to him bo bas ob, 5 


tained it unjuſtly. 11 For can vexation, ſolicitude, 


fear night and day, a life full of ſnares and dan- . 
gers, be profitable to any man? cc « Many” fays, 
5 Accius, < are hoſtile and faithleſs to kings, tew, 


36 33 


are friendly But to what. kings? It was 
to thoſe who U by right to the HAS: : 
tranſmitted from Tantalus and Pelops. Hs How. 
many more then do you ſuppoſe unfriendly. to, 
that king, who enſlaved the Roman people x 


with their own army, and forced a ſtate which 1 


$16 N | 


was not only free, but even. commanded the. _ 


nations, to ſubmit to his yoke®? Do you think. 
: that this man poſſeſſes a clear conſcience i ? What | 
ſtings of remorſe muſt he feel? ? How can life de. 


pleaſant to him, when held upon this condition, 5 


that whoever ſhall take it away will riſe to the 
greateſt favour and glory * 3: But, if theſe things, 
are not profitable which ſeem moſt ſo, becauſe. 

they are full of diſgrace and turpitude, we ; 
ought to be fully perſuaded that nothing is uſe- f 
ful that is not virtuous. 3 


: XXII. mat *y 


XXII. Tir indeed has been confirmed of. 
18 ten upon other occaſions, but particularly i in the 
Wat With Pytrhus, by C. Fabricius, then con- 


. ſul A ſecond time; and dy our ſenate. When King 
Pyrrhus waged war with the Roman people, and ; 

4 when the conteſt was for empire with this. ge- 
„ and powerful adverſary, a deſerter came 
5 from him to the camp of Fabricius, and promiſ- 


1 ed, u upon receiving: a reward, to return to the camp 


= Pyrrhus with the ſame ſecrecy with which he 
cette from it, and to deſpatch his ſovereign with 


| poiſon. Fabricius ordered him to be conducted | 
FE back to Pyrrhus: and for this he was applauded 


0 by the ſenate. 1, however, we purſue the. ap- : 
> pearance or the common opinions of utility, one 
deſerter would have terminated that bloody war, 


0 and deſtroyed a formidable adverſary of the em- 


: pire: but, it would have been a laſting diſgrace, | 


* and a crime, to have conquered that man, not by 


virtue but by vice, with whom there was a ſtrug · 


1 gle for glory. Whether, therefore, was it more 
profitable, either for Fabricius who held the fame 


” character in this an that W did at Athens, 


| * mana vuxx, ? 
or for our . ammurioaraged atility from N 
Aditggnity; to contend with an enemy by arms or 
by poiſon ?. If empire is to be deſired for the 
fake of glory, avoid guilt in which there can be 
glory: but, if power itſelf is defired- by any 
means, procured with infamy, it cannot prove 
/ vſeful. The opinion, therefore, of L. Philip- 
pus, the ſon of Quintus, was not uſeful, which 
adviſed that the cities which Is Sylla, upon. * 
ceiving money, exempted from the decree of. the 
ſenate, ſhould again become tributary: and 
that we ſhould not reſtore the money which 
they had paid for their exemption. The ſenate 
| gave their aſſent: but it was a diſgrace to te 


empire, for the faith of pirates was better than that 


of the ſenate”. But the revenue was inereaſed; 8 
and it was therefore uſeful, How long will men 
dare to call any thing uſcful that is not virtuous! = 


Can odium and infamy be uſeful to any empire, 


which ought to be ſupported by glory and me 

good will of alles? Often upon this ſubject 
have I differed even with my friend: Cato; for he 5 

ſeemed too rigidly to defend the treaſury ang 


. 
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the taxes; to rebale evety: thing to the farmers 
of the revenue; and much to the allies 3 parti. 
 eularly when we ſhould have been beneficent to 
the latter, and have treated the former as we 
are accuſtomed to treat our huſbandmen, "ad 
even with more indulgence, becauſe ſach a 
-vnion of the different orders tended to the ſafety 

of 'the ſtate. IIl did Curio adviſe, when he ſaid, 
that the- petition- of the inhabitants beyond the 
Po was juſt ; and always added farther, Let | 
utility prevail,” He ought to have ſaid, that 


it was not juſt, for it was not uſeful to the 
| ſlate; rather than to fay it was not uſeful, 
hen he l that it was not e juſt, 


Et 12 4 — * 


1 bn Tur nch bock of Hecatoifh end 


bon duty is full of ſuch queſtions as the follow. 


ing“; Whether a good man, in a time of very 
great ſcarcity, ought to refuſe ſubſiſtence to 
his ſlaves?" He argues upon both ſides of the 
queſtion; but at laſt throws the balance more | 
upon the part of intereſt than of humanity. He 
aſks, if a loſs muſt be ſuſtained at ſea, whether a 

RT” man 
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| horſe or an uſeleſs ſlave? Here fortune draws 
one way and humanity another, If a foot ſeize al 
| plank in a ſhipwreck; ſhoulda wiſe man fore it 
from him if he be able? He denies that he 
ſhould, becauſe it is unjuſt. What may the 
maſter of the ſhip do? Shall belnot ſeize hid 
oon? By no means; no more than throwa 5 
man from the ſhip into the ſea, becauſe che np . 
is his own. For till the ſhip reach the place too , 
| which it was hired; it does not belong to tle 
| maſter but to the paſſengers. But, ; if there : 
were only one plank, and two wiſe men periſhing 
by ſhipwreck; ſhould neither of them ſeize it, 
or ſhould the one reſign it to the other? Reſign — 
it certainly; but to him who has a greater inte- 
reſt i in preſerving life either for his own ſake or 
for that of the ſtate. But what if both had equal 


claims to the continuance of life? Then there 


will be no diſtinction, but after ſuch expedi- 

ents as lots or chance, the one who is caſt ought to 5 
yield to che other. What, if a fatherſhouldplunder — 
: temples, or dig : a ben aden ground into the 


treaſury; a 


treaſury, ought à fon to diſcover this to the 
magiſttates ? It would certainly be a crime. On 
the contrary he ought even to defend his father 
if he be accuſed. Should not then duty to our 
country outweigh every other? No, indeed; for it 
is beneficial to our country itſelf to have citizens 
affectionate to parents. What, if a father ſhould 
_ endeavour to uſurp abſolute power, or betray: his | 


Country: Should his ſon be ſilent? No, certain- 


p; be will beſeech his father not to make he 
attempt. If he ſhould not prevail, he will chide 


e and even threaten him. At laſt, if things be ; 
tending to the deſtruction of his country, he will 


prefer his country's ſafety to that of his father. 


5 ——Hecaton aſks too, if a wiſe man ſhall receive 


unawares counterfeit for good money; when 


0 he e diſcgvers,! it, ſhould he give it in payment for 


1 0 if he owe money to any man! ? Diogenes ; 
gives, his aſſent ; ; Antipater refuſes it; and with 


| . - thelatterI rather agree. He who ſells wine that 


5 will not keep, and knows it; ought he to men- 

ö tion ih; 2 Diogenes does not think it neceſlary: * 
3 .. thinks it the * of a good man. 
Theſe 
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AL Theſe: are controverted rights. among the Stoics: 4 

Qn the ſale of a ſlave ought his faults to be 5 = 
mentioned ? I do not mean thoſe, which, unleſs 5 
you mention, the ſlave is returned by the. civil ; 

law ; but ſuch as that he is a liar, A gameſter, a a 5 
thief or a drunkard. To one, it appears that 


they ought. to be mentioned; to another that 


they ought not.—If a man ſelling gold ſhould 


ſuppoſe that he is ſelling braſs, ought a good man ET 
to inform him that it is gold, or ought he to buy 
for a deparius what is worth a thouſand ?—lc i is | 


now evident what my opinion is, and what con- 


troverſy ſubſiſts between the Feen whom E 
I have mentioned. 


XXIV. Are pactions and Ae um to 
be kept, which, as the Prætors uſed to ſpeak, aun 
made neither by violence nor with miſchievous i 
intention? If any man ſhould give a medicine | 


to another for the dropſy, and ſhould agree 


with him never to uſe the ſame medicine aſter- 
wards; if, the latter ſhall be cured by it, and 


ſome years after fall into the ſame diſeaſe, and 


not 


—- ih wo, — wy 
ah Obtallh' ik" is ich” Whites e bew imd 


the agreement, permiſſion to uſe it a ſecond time; 


Chat ought” he to do? Since he who at firſt 
granted the medicine is inhumane, and receives | 
no. jury; the other ought to conſult” for his 
f fe and his fafety⸗ If a wiſe man is deſired by 
2 perſon Who makes him his heir, and leaves 
bf kit by will, a large fortune, before he enter to 
bis inleritance, to dance in the forum pub 
5 key in open day; and this he promiſes to do, 


becauſe otherwiſe he would not have been made 


haeelrz fhould be perform his promiſe or not -=? It 
1 would have been better had he not made the pro- 
miſe; ; and this, I conceive, would have been ſuita. 


- ble to his owndignity. Since he promiſed, howe- 


| ver, and if he conſidered it diſhonourable to dance | 


in the forum, he would break his word with more 


| fredit by not accepting the legacy : except pere 


haps he could convert the money to ſome great 

advantage for the ſtate. And thus it might not 
de diſhonourable, even to anne, while he conſults 
5 * e Ou Eye" wt MF DET 


_  _ 
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XXV. TRE promiſes Se ne Wb U gt : 


+ which are pernicious to the perfotis to who yo 
have made them. Thus, to reti 
Sol declared to his ſon Phæton that he would de 

| whatſoever he defired; and che ten nb ls 
wount his father's chariot. He mounted, but be 
was conſumed with lightning where he ſtocd ““. 


Faru 


to füblez; 


How much better had it been, if in this inſtance 
the promiſe of the father had not been obſerved, | 


Why was it that Theſeus obtained the promiſe | 
from Neptune? After Neptune had granted him 
three wiſhes, he choſe the death of bis ſon Hip- - 


polytus ; becauſe he ſuſpected his ſon of crimi- 


nal correſpondence with his ſtepmother, Upon 
obtaining his deſire Theſeus was thrown into the 


deepeſt aflition.— 
caſe of Agamemnon, who when he had devoted 


—What are we to ſay of the 


to Diana whatever might be produced moſt 5 


beautiful in his dominions for that year, facrifi- 
ced Iphigenia, the moſt beautiful woman born 


during that period. A jou ſhould not have 


been performed rather than a horrid crime com- 
mitted. Promiſes therefore are e ſometimes not to 
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1 r nor are depoſites always to be re- 


= ſtored. If, any man ſoundi in mind ſhould depoſite 
. with you a ſword, but ſeized with madneſs de- 
mand it, back; it would be a crime to reſtore, 
znd a duty to refuſe it. Should a man who has 
depoſited money with you make war upon his 
_ ___ country,. word, vou reſtore the money ? You | 
She would not, I [ believe: for you would thus act 


aginſtthe intereſt of the ſlate, which ought te be 
1 moſt dear to you. Thus many things, which ap- 
pear \ virtuous in themſelves, from circumſtances 8 


ceaſe to be virtuous. TO perform promiſes, to te 
abide by agreements, to reſtore depoſites, upon 5 
defrag, HET Far are. mo. ge . 
. FE 
4 Of thoſe things. which von uſeful upon the 


5 prete nce of prudence, but which are contrary to 


: juſtice, I think I have ſaid enough. But ſince, in 


3 the firſt book, we have derived duty from four 


ſources, of virtue, we ſhall here confine ourſelves 
to, theſe, and. ſhow how hoſtile to virtue thoſe 
things are which have the appearance of utility 


widens. the reality. And Kl. prudence which 
craft 1 
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craft is hats to imitate, and likewiſe of juſtice, . 
which is always uſeful, we have already treated. 1 

There remain for conſideration, two parts of vir- 


tue, of which the one is obſerved in the greatneſs 


| andexcellence of an elevated mind, the other in 
the habits and rules of temperance and moder- 


tion. 


XVI. Ir appeared uſeful to Ulyſſes, as ſome 


tragic poets have told us, for Homer a poet of 
the higheſt authority has inſinuated no ſuch WE 
picion; ; it appeared, I fay, uſeful to Ulyſſes, = | 
cording to the charge of thoſe poets, to pretend 
| madneſs from a wiſh to avoid military ſervice at 
1 Troy. The deſign was not honourable. = 
as ſome perhaps will ſay, it was uſeful to reign, 
to live at eaſe in Ithaca with his parents, his wife 
and his ſon. Do you think that any honour 8 


daily labours and dangers ſhould be compared : 


with this tranquillity? In my opinion, however, 3 

this ought to have been deſpiſed and rejected; 

| becauſe I conceive the tranquillity not really uſe- 

ful, which is not honourable, What do you 
r 


8 Ile Pretended to 


£m to join the army. 


bios bim to wage we 
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e vou have been ſaid of Ulyſſcs, if he 
| tad pertevered'f in that pretence? why after the 


0 breit, eſt exploits performed in the war, received 
1 the | following Feptoaches from Ajax: Of the 
A bath which he Himſeif propoſed, as you all 
=; know, he alone has neglected the obligation. 
mad, and determined not 
SF Had not the penetrating 
by * prudence on Palamedes detected his crafty 
e efflonte ery, e would have eluded! aw cathy - 
„ bihding 0 Perpecund fidelity.” - It was better 
at not only with an enemy, 
but with the ſeas, as he did, than to deſert Greece 
uniting in boſtilities againſt barbarians “. 


"I . ———— ils = 


and come to the authentic hiſtory of our own 
Country. M. Atillius Regulus, during his ſecond 
Conſulſhip, was ſurpriſed; and taken priſoner, 
buy Xanthippus, the Lacedemonian general in 


Kalftica, when Hamilcar, the father of Hannibal, 


| was commander in chief. He was ſent to Rome 
do the ſenate, after having taken an oath, that, 


1 unden een 1 were reſtored to the 
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man. 
into the ſenate, and laid before them his com- 
miſſion: he refuſed to give his opinion; for he ; 
was not a ſenator as long as he was bound by Sh 
an oath to an enemy. And in that celebrated | 
pooch, which ſome will declare fooliſh, and re- 


A 
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1 Carthaginians, he ſhould imfelf x return to Car- | 
| thage. When he came to Rome, he obſerved $ 
the appearance of utility i in his miſſion; but, as 
the event declares, he conceived it no more 8 
than an appearance. Such was his ſituation; ; - 
and who would deny that it was profitable to 5 


remain in his native country; 3 to de at home | 


with his wife and children; and, judging the 
| enlamity he had ſuſtained the common fate of 
| war, to retain the rank of conſular dignity ? 
What is your opinion ?—Greatneſs of mind and 
| fortitude Hg that? it was proficable. | 5 x” 


1 


xxvn. PPAR you 40 een 


| rities than theſe? It is the property of ſuch vir- 
tues, to fear nothing; todeſpiſe all human things ; _— 
to think nothing intolerable that can happen to 


What then did Regulus do? He came 


pugnant ow 


Book THIRD. =_ 


; „ to bis own | intereſt, hip denied that it | 
would bean advantage to reſtore the captives z 
for they were young men and able generals, 


but he was now waſted with age. When 


e | his influence prevailed, the captives were retain- 
DP ed, and he returned to Carthage; and neither the 


| love of his country, nor affection for his family 
2 and friends, detained him. Nor was he then 
: ignorant that he was returning to a moſt cruelene-' 

my, andtoexquiſite puniſhment: but he thought 


e his cath was to be kept. His condition, therefore, 
woas better, even when put to death by watch- 
EE ing, than if he had remained at home an old 


ceazptive and a perjured nobleman, But it was 
folly, it may be ſaid, not only to give his opi- 5 
| nion againſt reſtoring the captives, but even to 


oo diſſuade | the meaſure. | How, © folly ? Was it | 


folly, if the advice was conducive to the public 
welfare? Can that be profitable for any citizen, 


0 _ which is detrimental to the ſtate 8 04k 


XXVII. Max prevert- he. unte 
5 principles of nature, when they ſeparate utili- 
8 2ö˖ x RW 
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ty from virtue. For we all eagerly dete 5 


what is uſeful; we are ſtrongly impelled to it; 
nor are we able by any means to do otherwiſe. 
For who is there who avoids what is profitable, : 
or rather, who does not moſt eagerly purſue it ? 
But, fince we are not able to find it, unleſs in 
approbation, honour, or virtue, becauſe we eſ⸗ i 
teem theſe the firſt and the beſt of all things; 


the name of utility we conſider not ſo ſplendid as 


neceffary®, What is there, ſome will ſay, in an 
oath? Do we fear angry Jove? But to believe | 
that he is neither angry, nor does hurt, is com : 
mon to all philoſophers, not only to thoſe who * 
hold that the God is indolent and inactive, but 
to thoſe alſo who maintain that he is always FE 
active and employed“. What more harm, how- 


ever, could angry Jove do, than Regulus did to N 


bhimſelf? It was no power of religion, therefore, 
that perverted ſo great an intereſt. Was it 
that he might not act baſely? In the firſt place, 

it is ſaid, he ſhould have choſen the leaſt of "OM 
: vils. Whether, therefore, did the diſgrace of : 
| peſjury r with! it ſo OT an 1 evil. as the tor- 


ture : 


. ture * ad th the next plus; attend to 


4 the famous ſentiment of Accius, which, though 


| expreſſed by an impious king. was yet well ſaid: 
_ 4 You have broken your faith; I neither have, 
given nor do I give a promiſe to the faith. - 


; leſs* .” They add farther, as we — 


as ſome things appear uſeful, which ate not uſe.” 
e fu I; ; ſo they affirm that ſome things appear 
virtuous which are not virtuous. Thus, it ap- 
7 pears virtuous, in obedience to an oath, to re 3 
turn to torture: but it becomes not virtuous; | 
| becauſe what was extorted by the violence 
of an enemy ought not to have been fulfilled.” 


. They add ſtill farther, that whatever is very 


5 uſeful becomes virtuous, even though it did not 


| appear ſo before. Theſe are the arguments 


; generally alleged againſt the conduct of 8 


us, Let us examine them in order. 


0 XXIX. os was a to-be + feared led N 4 
5 ſhould hurt in his anger; becauſe he is not ac- 
cuſtomed to be angry nor to hurt. This reaſon 
25 is not more valid againſt the oath of Regulus 


* 
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than it is -againſt every wther: ont.” — in 


an oath it is not fear, but the obligation, which 


ought to be regarded. For an oath is a reli- 5 
gious affirmation ; and whatever you ſolemnly _ 
_ promiſe, by calling God to witneſs, ought to be 
performed. It has therefore no reference to 
the wrath of the gods, which has no exiſtence; 
but to juſtice and fidelity. Nobly did Ennius 
then exclaim; © O bountiful Faith, adorned with 
wings, and the oath of Jove.” He therefore : 
who violates an oath, violates Faith, which our 


_ anceſtors, as you find in the oration of Cato, plac- 
ed in the Capitol, near the ſtatue of Jupiter, the 
greateſt and beſt of beings. But farther, angry 9 5 


Jove could not have hurt Regulus more than 


Regulus hurt himſelf. True, if there were W 
evil but pain. Pain only, however, as philoſo- : 
phers of the greateſt authority affirm, i is not the 5 
greateſt, but no evil whatever. Do not, I be- . 
ſeech you, flight the evidence of Regulus in this 
eaſe; for it is not ſmall, and perhaps of the 
| greateſt weight. For what ampler proof do 
You alk, than that of a leading n man among the 
i 5 Roman 5 


Boon THIRD. . 


An people, who, K lde tit diſcharg- 
ing his duty, underwent voluntary torture. 
But, according to the common obſervation, we 
1 ought to chuſe the leaſt of evils; that i 18, better 
| behave baſely than bear misfortune. Can any N 
05 misfortune be greater than diſhonour? If de- 
formity of body be offenſive, how much more . 
7 offenſive ought the depravation and diſhonour 


CER, of a corrupted mind to appear? Thole, there- - 
5 fore, who ſpeak decidedly upon this ſubject, 


0 boldly afficm, that alone to be evil which is 


1 EY | baſe; ; but they who ſpeak more looſely do not 
1 heſitate to ay that it is the greateſt evil. The 5 
30 following ſentiment, therefore, was well applied 
LD 4 by the poet; 1 neither have given, nor 
40 1 give a promiſe to the faithleſs ;” becauſe. 


when Atreus was introduced, his character was 


1 ſupported”. But if men aſſume this as a 


. 5 principle to themſelyes, that no promiſe ought 8 


. E be kept which is made to the faithleſs, let 


if them beware leſt it be employed as a ſubterfuge 


. for perjury. There are even rights of war: and 


: the obligation of an oath is often to be kept = 
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with an enemy. Whenever an oath is made, 
| ſuch that Four conſcience tells you it ought 


to be obſerved, it is your duty to obſerve it ; 
but otherwiſc you are not perjured though you. 
ſhould not obſerve it. Thus, ſhould you not 
pay the price promiſed to robbers for your life, 


there 1 is no fraud committed, not even though = =. 


you promiſed upon oath, and did not perform 
your promiſe. For a pirate Is not comprehend- 


ed in the liſt of enemies, but he i is the common 
adverſary of all men. With him neither faith 


Nor an oath ought to be kept. To ſwear, and 
not to perform, is not to, be guilty of perjury ; 
but not to do what you ſwear 2 * from the ſemi- 
ment of Naur heart, F according to our form, i 18 
perjury *' Well bas Euripides expreſſed this: $ 8 
« 1 i ſworn with my tongue; I bear a 


« mind free from an oath.” It would not, — 


85 ever have been the duty of Regulus to violate 


the rights and the terms of war, by perjury. : 
He had to do with a juſt and a lawful enemy, 


P with regard to whom there is in force the : 


whole Fecial law, and many laws common to, % 


all nations. * it had not t been fo, the ſenate 


wo oY 


dem, after the defeat at Caudium and the 


| would. never have delivered up ade ane = 
men in chains to an . os TH 


XXX. T. nnn. ads 1/8p. Poſthumiug | 
1 1 conſuls a ſecond time, were delivered up to 
the Samaites, becauſe without orders from the 
| people and ſenate, they had made peace with 


| ſubjugation and diſgrace of our legions, 


| At the ſame time Tib. Numicius and Q. Me-. 


= lius, who were then tribunes of the people, 
5 becauſe the peace was concluded by their au- 
. thority, were delivered up, that, the treaty. 


on” with the Samaites might be rejected. Of this 


| ſurrender Poſthumius himſelf, | one of the 
number, was the adviſer and author. The 
ſame happened many years after, in the caſe 
of C. Mancinus, who, that he might be ſur- 
rendered to the Numantians with whom he 
had made a league without the authority nn. + 
| the ſenate, adviſed that bill which L. Furius 


5 and 8. Attilius propoſed according to a decree bs 


5 of the ſenate ; which being paſt, he was de- 
. livered up to the enemy. He behaved with 


* 
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more | honour than Q. Pompey, who being 
concerned in a cauſe of the ſame nature, de- 
precated a ſurrender, and the bill was 
rejected. With Pompey the appearance of 
utility had more influence than virtue: In 
the former inſtances, the falſe appearance 
of utility was ſurpaſſed by the authority of 


g _ 


virtue. But to return to Regulus, he ought 
not, it is ſaid, to have performed what was 
extorted by force. This ſuppoſes that force 
could be uſed with a brave man. Why, there- 
fore, it is added, did he go to the ſenate, 
eſpecially when he was to diſſuade the reſto- 
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wi nation of the captives? This is to cenſure his 
_ greateſt excellence. He did not depend u- 
[ pon his own judgement, but undertook the 
vo auauſe that the ſenate might determine: and 
# i unleſs he had adviſed the meaſure, the 
[ f ; priſoners would certainly have been reſtor- 
= end to the Carthaginians; and Regulus 
|! B might thus have remained ſafe in his native 
3 country. But ſince he thought this injurious 
| to the late, he therefore believed it honoura- . 


voor THIRD, —_—. 


_ for himſelf both to entertain theſe ſen- 


timents, and to ſuffer the conſequences. 
It is farther urged, that what is extremely 
uſeful becomes virtuous : On the contrary, I 
maintain that it may be uſeful in its -n 
nature, but cannot become ſo. For there 
is nothing uſeful that is not alſo virtuous; 
5 nor is it virtuous becauſe it is uſeful; but be- 
cauſe it is virtuous it is uſeful. Of many 
wonderful examples therefore, ſcarcely can 
any be mentioned more excellent or more 
laudable than that of Regulus. 0 


XVXXI. In the encomium now beſtowed upon 
Regulus, this one circum ſtance is worthy of 
| admiration, that he gave it as his opinion that 
the priſoners ſhould be retained. For that he 


returned appears wonderful to us at the preſent 


5 day ; in thoſe times, however, he was not able 
to act otherwiſe 55, FW This praiſe belongs not to 
the man, but to the times. For our anceſtors 


conceived. no tie more binding than an oath 
in confirmation of a promiſe, This * 6 
by 
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by the Loma, of the twelve tables, hs the leges | 
ſacratæ, by leagues in which a promiſe even 

to an enemy is held binding; in the judge- 

ments pronounced. and the puniſhments in- 


flicted, by the cenſors, who, upon no queſtion, N 


determined with more attention and ſeverity than 


in caſes in which an oath was concerned Ws 
M. Pomponius tribune of the people brought 
an action againſt L. Manlius the ſon of Aulus, 
when the latter was dictator, becauſe he had 
added a few days to the duration of his dicta- 
torſhip. Manlius was accuſed likewiſe of hav- 
ing ſent his ſon Titus, who was afterwards 


| Jed Torquatus, out of ſociety, and of hav- 


iog ordered him to live in the country. FS 


When the fon, who was then young, heard that 
this charge was brought againſt his father, he 
is faid to have ſet out for Rome, and to have 


come early in the morning to the houſe of 


| Pomponius, When this was told to Pompo- 
nius, who believed that Titus enraged brought 
| ſome information to him f againſt his father, 1 

he aroſe. from bis couch, and thoſe who were 


Preite 


| Book THIRD: | —_ 


| ee having tetired. he rden the young : 


| man to come in. The youth, when he enter- : 


| ed, immediately drew his ſword, and ſwore 
he would put him inſtantly to death unleſs . 


—__ promiſed. upon oath to proceed no farther 


againſt his father. Forced by terror, Pompo- 
nius gave this Promi upon oath; he laid 
the matter before the people; ne in ne Ds 
them why it was neceſſary to relinquiſh the | 
cauſe againſt Manlius ; and he dropped the 


proceſs. 80 great in thoſe days was the vene- 


ration for an oath. This T. Manlius was the : 


8 man who received the name of Torquatus at 


| the river Anio, from having taken a chain from 


-” Gaul whom he flew after being challenged to : | 
| a ſingle combat”. In his third conſulſhip the 


Latins were ro· ed and put to Wight near the 


+24 river. Veſeris. ne was a man of fingular 


a greatneſs ; 7 he was extremely affeQionate to 


his N but unnaturally ſevere to us s ſon”. 


XXXII. „Burt as « Regulus merited praise by 3 
3 ; obſerving his oath ; ſo thoſe ten men deſerved 
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26 
: blame, 8 they. did | not return, „ who, after the 
battle of Cannæ, were ſent by Hannibal to the 
| Senate, under an oath to return to that camp, 5 
of which the Carthag| nians were then i in poſſeſ. 5 
ion, unleſs they could prevail with the Ro- 
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mans to ranſom their captives. Concerning ; 
theſe men hiſtorians have differed : For Poly- 
bius, an author of the beſt credit, relates, that 


of ten of the firſt rank who were then ſent, 
nine returned without having obtained the ob- 


ject of theic miſſion ; that one of the ten, ſoon : 


after he had left the camp, returned upon pre- 


tence of having forgotten ſomething, and re- A 


mained at Rome, By his return into the camp 
he ſuppoſed himſelf freed from the obligation = 
of his oath. But he was wrong; for fraud ag- 
gravates, and does not excuſe perjury. It was | 


therefore a fooliſh and a perverſe imitation of - 


T prudence. _ The ſenate accordingly decreed 


that this artful knave ſhould be led back in 
chains to Hannibal. But the moſt illuſtrious. 
act of the ſenate was this: : Hannibal had eight 


thouſand prifoners, whom he had n not taken i __ - 


is with every mark of 1 ignominy v. i 


| dejected, and broken ſpirit, are not uſeful, be- 
coy. they” are "WIT: diſhonourable, and 
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| a! field, or 5) that not fled through fear of 

1 death, but who had been left in the camp by | h 

5 the conſuls, Paulus and Varo. Theſe men | 
the Senate decreed ſhould not 'be ranſomed, . 
though that could have been done at a ſmall 4 
EE:  expen ce; that it might be impreſſed upon our 
ſoldiers that they muſt either conquer or die. 
55 The ſame hiſtorian informs us, that Handibal 
was diſcouraged, when he heard that the - 
Z nate and the Rona people were fo magnani- | i 
mous amidſt their adverſity. Thus the things 5 

fo which ſcem uſeful are inferior, when viewed i in , 


: cs with virtue. 


Aeceilius, however, who wrote a hiſtory 3 in 2 | 


5 Oral language, ſays there were more who re- wa 
4 turned to the camp upon the ſame fraudulent 
ſhift that they might be freed from their oath; 
and that they were branded by the cenſors 


Let us now cloſe this head; for it is evident 


that things which are done from a timid, mean, 


baſe. 


f 
ö 


} 
3 
: : 
1 
' 
! 
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baſe. Such would. have been the d is. 
Regalus, had he given an opinion concerning 
the captives which might have appeared pro- 
Fable for himſelf and not for the ſtate, or if 
he Bed been Tea to remain at home. | 


ion A drr, 


XXXIII. Tas iin ie temains; ahh : 


comprehends propriety, moderation, modeſty, 
continence, tempetance. Can any thing then 
be uſeful, which is contraty to a train of ſuch 
| virtues? But the diſciples of Ariſtippus, philo- 5 
ſophers named Cyrenaics and Annicerians, pla- 
ced all good in pleaſure; and thought virtue 
J praiſeworthy becauſe it was productive of plea- 
fure. Theſe opinions having fallen into ne- 
anne 
ſyſtem nearly the fame, now leads the public 
Judgement. With this hoſt, ſo to ſpeak, we 
muſt now contend, if we reſolve to ſupport and ff 
preſerve the principles of virtue. For, if not 


only utility, but the whole happineſs of human 


* life depend upon a firm conſtitution of body, 


and a wennn. hope of its duration. ac- | 
nt i 


1 e to the writings of Meaodaruny. 9075 f 
tainly this utility. this ſupreme utility as they 
think, will ſtand in oppoſition to virtue“. For, 

| firſt; where will a place be given for the exer« 
diſe of prudence? Will it have any office but 
. MS 

ol -pleaſure? How wretched the ſervice of vir. 
tue, to be a ſlave to pleaſure! But what, in 

this caſe, i is the office of. prudence ? Is it not to 
ſelect pleaſures ſkilfully ? Suppaſe that nothing 
is more delightful than this; what can be con- 

5 ceived more ſhameful? Again; with him who | 
+ calls pain the greateſt evil, what place is re - 
ſerved for fortitude, which is the contempt f 
pain and of labour? For though Epicurus, upon 
muas on ſyſtem, frequently ſpeaks with ſufficient 
— courage with reſpect to pain; yet it is not what 
1 he ſays that ought to be regarded, but what it 
zs conſiſtent for him to ſay, who meaſures good 

by pleaſure and evil by pain. Though we hear 

him diſcourſe of continence and temperance 3 

- and indeed of theſe he treats at large on many 
eh A occaſions; vet ** is ese en. 


voor msd. 
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For how can that man praiſe temperance, who | 


places the ſupreme good in pleaſure ? Tem- 


perance is the enemy of irregular paſſions, and. 
irregular paſſions are the concomitants of plea- | 
ſare. Upon the ſubject of theſe three virtues, 
however, they conduct themſelves as well as 
they can, but not without artifice and tergiver- 
ſation. They introduce prudence as the ſcience 
that ſupplies pleaſure, and baniſhes pain. For- 


titude likewiſe they explain in ſome manner, 


when they tell us that it enables them to de- 


| ſpiſe death, and endure pain. ö They treat too 
of temperance, with the utmoſt embarraſſment * 


indeed; but till they make fome ſhift to ex- 


g plain it: For they tell us that the greateſt, 
pleaſure conſiſts in the abſence of pain. With 
them juſtice is undermined, or rather ſubverted; 


and all thoſe virtues which are obſerved in the 
intercourſe of life, and founded on the princi- 


ples of union among mankind. Nor indeed 
a can goodneſs, nor liberality, nor politeneſs exiſt 
any more than friendſhip; ; if they are not de- 


fired for their on _ but referred to plea- 
ſure | 
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FF OE: We may. therefore bring | 


hp vom ſubjeQ to | a ſhort iſ ue: For, an we. | 


, have taught that there is no utility contrary to 
virtue; ſo we affirm that all pleaſure i is contrary | 
80 virtue. I therefore conſider Callipho and Di- 

nomachus the more reprehenſible, who thought 
they could ſettle the controverſy, if they join- 
ed pleaſure with virtue, like a brute with a man“. 
Virtue does not admit ſuch a conjunction; vir- 
5 tue deſpiſes and rejects it: nor indeed can the 


ſupreme good, which ought to be ſimple, be 6 


mixed and blended with ſuch diſſimilar mate- 
"of rials. But of this ſubje, and it is important, 1 | 


: have treated at length i ina different work, I re- 


turn therefore to my purpoſe. If at any time that 5 
| which appears under the aſpect of utility oppoſe 
virtue, 1 have ſufficiently explained above in 


| what manner the queſtion is to be decided. But 


: if pleaſure ſhould be ſaid to wear the aſpect of u- 
rility, till there ean be no union between it and 
virtue. For, though we give ſome place to plea- 
a «fare. perhaps like a ſmall quantity of ſeaſoning, F 
yet it certainly will bring with it no ad vantage“. ; 
Gs Vs. . „„ 
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You hive here, my ſon We 1 6 my judge. 55 
ment, an important preſent from a father; but 5 2 
its value will depend on the manner you re- 
ceive it. Vet, however that be, theſe three : 

| books will merit to be received by you as 

| rangers amidſt the prelections of Cratippus. 
Had 1 come to Athens, as 1 certainly would 5 
have done, unleſs my country had loudly re; 
called me after half my journey was accompliſh- 
ed; you would occaſionally have heard me too. 
Vet fince my voice reaches you from theſe pa- 
ges, you will beſtow as much time upon them 

as you can; and you can beſtow as much as 
you pleaſe. When I learn that you take plea- 
fare in this department of ſcience, then, as 1 
hope, ſhall 1 ſoon be with you; and while we 
are at a diſtance from each other, 1 will corre- 
{pond with you. Farewell, then, my dear Ci. 
cero; and be perſuaded that you are indeed 
very dear to me : but that you will be much | 
dearer, if you. delight i in ſuch works and in- TT 
AruRtions. 5 


| ol his father's death ; a circun 
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5 4. ML acus, the ſon of Cicero, en JT 
| Liſs was written, does not appear, after the uncommer 
Lare beſtowed upon his education, to have PREY 
| eminence, or to have inherited the talents which laid 
| the foundation of his father's celebrity. He ſeems 
not to have been inſenſible to the injuſtice and eruelty 
en 
| indication of affection, or a ſenſe of wrong, proves no- 
RE OAT His 
nking, as we are told, though de- 


5" Sebi affords no certain proof 


| of his being either a fool or a profligate. At the time | 


| this treatiſe was written, and tranſmitted to Athens for 


his uſe, he is ſaid-to have been twenty-one years of age. 
Nr e eee | 
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tuous ſſtera of rn 1 four” men of wealth | 
and diſtinction, in our days, have their ſons at 85 of 7 
education after the age of twenty-one ! 1 * 

Of Cratippus little is known. He was a native of. 
Mytilene, and a follower of Ariſtotle. We find that. 
Cicero was his great patron and admirer ; ; by whoſe i in- 
fluence he obtained both the privilege of a Roman citi- 
zen from Cæſar, and, on his coming to Athens, was in- 
vited by the court of the Areopagus to remain as a pub- Ts 
© he inſtructor, and an ornament to the city. It does not - | 


8 appear that he left any writings behind him which might | 
enable us to form an eſtimate of his literary talents, 

From this treatiſe it is evident that Cicero regarded him 

- with the higheſt admiration. But between the partial 5 


© repreſentation of a friend, and the true eſtimate of a cha- 0 


-raQter, there is uſually a very wide difference. From 
Cicero himſelf we learn that Cratippus was a believer in 
the creed concerning dreams and divination, which then 
| prevailed; but whether from policy or ſincerity remains 
unknown. If from ſincerity, it contributes nothing to 
- the admiration of his genius; if from policy, it is to be 


placed to the account of his prudence.—Of Cratippus we. 
find that Cicero's ſon was iikewiles warm admirer. He | 


1 mentions che alfectionate treatment * received fram hi 


lth 
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| maſters ; bis eaſy namen, mn | 
25 From theſe imperfe inte meeting 1 of N c- 


|  tippus ſome probable conjectures may perhaps be form- 


ed of his literary merit, As he wrote nothing, or no- 


— his time, Ds in eee that of 
the ſe& of which he profeſſed himlelf a follower. What © 
labour or talents this implied we do not here pretend to 5 
determine. That more difficulties were to be ſur- 
| be admitted. But * chief excellence moſt probably 

| cconfiſted in his ſuperior arts of communication as a 

| teacher, as may be collected from the circumſtances 
| dition, and another with regard to his ability to convey = 

| information to the young and the ignorant, is uſually 
great and important. That they are often united can- 
not be denied; but that they are much oftener diſunit- 
4 is no leſs certain. That he whoſe knowledge is pro- 
11 found or 101 
10 n it to . is as true an that. he wWhoſe 


at the preſent day may eaſilr 


I, is moſt unſucceſsful when he attempts _ 


5 + ä 


Parents. And when the x 
ſpect the maſter, it is the ſituation, and the only e 
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9 


? e are af tape Cant - 


* e le 0 eee d 
ginning of the chapter, eee repeated, is worthy ; 


of notice. No man ſhould entruſt the inſtruction of his 


ple, will receive his impreſſions of character from his 


in which inſtruction can produce its beſt effects. 


3. Thellimits of a note are altogether diſproportioned | 


*trines of Socrates, Plato, or Ariſtotle the founder of 


the Peripatetis ſe, or of the Academics, with whom 


them. all, are ſo intimately connected with the hiſtory | 
"of their lives and other opinions, that the former could 
not well be detailed without an account of the latter. 

For the whole we muſt refer the reader to the books : 


n n the * of ancient I: 


What | 


rent and the child both „ 
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r ſays here of the ſmall difference bes 

” | tween the Socratic, Platonic, Peripatetic, and Academic | 
doctrines, refers only to the ſcience of ethics; for, on 
other ſubjects they differed widely from one another. 
| The fundamental principle which guided the ſe& to 
which Cicero was attached, was that they received and 
held their opinions only upon the ground of prtbabili - 
del This is Ian n. the 2d n of * = 


after whidl Cicere have afcoities to bid.” Hi with 
upon philoſophy, hiſtory, and rhetoric, have all periſhed 


| his appointment to the government of Athens by Caſſan- 
| fler, king of Macedon, was celebrated for his political | 


6, Theo 
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and was nominated by his maſter to be his ſucceſſor in 
the ſchool of the Lyceum. He was highly reſpeQed for 
his literary and moral character. He made material 

i additions to the ſyſtem of the Peripatetics. He lived to 
che advanced age of eighty- five; and, what is extraor- 5 
dinary, he expreſſed great diſſatisfaction with the ſhort- 


ſtributions of Nature, which had given to ſtags and 
crows a length of life which was denied to man. He R 
regretted the ſeanty allotment of ſo mort A duration, 7 
which ſnatched men away when they were reaching the 
perfection of ſeience. His laſt advice to nis diſciples 
was accordingly confiſtent with theſe diſappointed views. 
Since the lot of man was thus ſo limited, he recommend- 
ed to them greater care to enjoy life as it paſſed, than to 
conſume it in the purfuit of poſthumous reputation. 
ot his works there remain ſeveral treatiſes; but that 
which is now moſf generally read is his « Characters. 


* „now far Plato, or his ſcholar Demo ſthenes, could 
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/ . thoſe which they adopted, or how far they were qualified : 
| to exchange their proſeſſions, ſo as to have arrived * 
e öV !!. 1 he 
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6. Theophraſtus was a favourite pupil of Ariſtotle, 


"neſs of huwan life. He complained of the unequal d- 


have excelled in literary departments different from 
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— which 4 of hin — muſt for 
ever remain a matter en eee e it is as 
* as ĩt would be uſeleſs, to ener.” A 


s. That | hb as * author was | — eng 
and a teacher of eloquence, and that Ariſtotle as a phi- 
loſopher and teacher of philoſophy, were not admirers, 


the one of philoſophy and the other of oratory, may be 
"_ credited. But that they had a contempt for each 
| pther's ſtudies is perhaps more than might have been 
expected from theſe great men, or at leaſt more than 
- there is any authentic evidence to prove. Perhaps 


5 | Cicero meant no more than that they undervalued, or 
| did not admire, the ſtudies by which each was engaged. 
4 — 1, however, the word is contempſit, which, 


we, in conſiſtency with our opinion of the un of 
"Sack a work, . rendered uy . ror 


7. ot The FEY FT W here mentioned were dif. 
 ciples and followers of Zeno. They departed widely 


eee from the principles of their maſter; and 
from what is mentioned by Cicero and others, they 
ſeem to have held opinions in themſelves inconfiſtent, 


or unintelligible, or abſurd. Theſe opinions, whatever 


they 


. 
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they were, Cicero confidered as ſubverſive of virwe. 3 
Pyrrho was reckoned the founder of a particular ſet 
| that queſtioned the truth of every ſyſtem of opinions = 
and held no ſettled opinion of their own, but this, that 3 
every thing is uncertain, Upon the ſubjeft of morality - 
Cicero certainly conſidered all the three in the light of 
| ſeeptics or licentious philoſophers, from his haying here | 
| Elaſſed them together, and made them the ſubject of the 


ment of what ſeems very generally and juſtly to have 
been viewed as the true eſtimate of his philoſophio cha» - 
rafter, As a philoſopher, he is thought to have retail. 


ed the opinions of others rather than to have advanced 
any thing new of his own, His fame ſeems to reſt 
chiefly upon the fertility of his imogination nail the 

; „ of his Ne 8 | 


| © The reader will PPE — irh. 
| e. a definition of duty in this treatiſe ; at leaſt, if 


| he take definition in the ſenſe in which it is generally 


underſtood. Many of the commentators, blind per- 5 
| haps with admiration of their author, or anxious to "np 
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= ab that thay 6 comment upon a a faultleſs tian 
tell us that the words definire and definitio are not to 


be underſtood ſtrictiy, but in a larger ſenſe; and of 
: _ courſe. they maintain that Cicero has not forgotten to 


3 favour us with his definition of duty. 
8 | Paneztius, whom Cicero here into Gas firſt 
time, ſeems to have been a philoſopher of great emi- 
nence. From this treatiſe it appears that Cicero regard- 
ae him with high admiration. The books on moral 
| ſeience which Paneztius wrote, and which time has de- 
Aroyed, ſeem to have been followed very cloſely by our 
Author in this eſſay. And, in the third book, where 
111 een wn 


- x8. The firſt part of the ſivtcaca wo which thilimaey- 
1 we have no doubt will be thought by ſome 


0 be improperly rendered. Literally it ſhould have 'Z 


been tranſlated ; « Of the former the following are ex- 


- amples ; Are all duties perfect? The perfettion of a 


duty is an intelligible expreſſion; but what is the mean 
nns of the queſtion, Ars all duties Sees See me 
5 following vote. 
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gi This Golloviing paſſage. is an in. N 
de ARR after the ſentence to which the num- 


ber of the note is annexed. © Atque etiam alia diviſio 


— — Se 18 
wp 


< eſt officii ; nam et medium quoddam officium dicitur | . 


er et perfectum: perfectum officium rectum, opinor, 


* vocemus, quod - Græcci naroghaue : hoc autem com- 8 


te mune officium x«0xe» vocant : Atque ea fic definiunt, : 


ut rectum quod fit, id perfectum officium efle definiant ; 
| medium autem officium 1d eſſe dicant quod cur factum | 
« fit, ratioprobabilis reddi poſſit. Dr Cockman tranflates 3 
| this paſſage as follows: © There is alſo another diſtribu- 
L of duties, ſome of thera being called middle or ors. ” 
_ * dinary, and others perfe? or complete. To the latter, 4 
| „I think; we may give the name of right or trait, which 
| | © ſort by the Greeks is called z«rog0upe; as the former 1 
| « ordinary one aber. By that which we have called San 


« rigbt or trait, as they explain i it, is meant a virtue that : 


* is wholly compleat in all its parts, without any manner 


* of flaw or imperfection; and by that which we have 


| © called ordinary, ſuch a one as a fair arid reaſonable 
account may be given for the doing of it. Fn: 


The reader may conſult the notes of Biſhop Pearce a 


4 and Heuſin ger the younger upon this paſſage, . __ 
J. deavour to ö for * 11 55 „ 1 
" 
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BY That ſimple e truch is belt ſuited = 
to the human mand will not admit of doubt at the pre- 
ſent day. But how this inference or concluſion follo-πwe 
from the premiſes ſtated by our author, it is not eaſy 

=_ ſay.” Our limits do not allow us to deal much i in con- 
7 annotation. | We leave this and fimilar paſſa- 
ges, as a proper exerciſe to ſuch readers 2 my 1 
pleaſure from ee of this nature ad. 


* 28 
#42 B 


: 13. The e eons was the famous 


7 aſtronomer who accompanied Paulus ZEmilius in the* 


expedition againſt Perſeus King of Macedonia. The 


night before the Romans gave battle to the enemy, he 


U _ ; predicted a lunar eclipſe, a circumſtance on which the 


1 courage and ſucceſs of a ſuperſtitious army greatly de- 
; pended. The prediction, accordingly, we are informed, 


not only prevented the inauſpicious alarms and preſages, 0 


and the miſconduct, which might otherwiſe have en- 
med, | but tended frrongly to. e, mem with confi- 
device of victory. | 


This Sextus Pompeius Was the RP. of „ the 1 I 
Þ G He is ſaid likewiſe to have been . Ae 


be; a und but, a as an \ orator, of ory ordinary talents. 


16. W 
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16. For the appropriated and diſtinQive charatters 
of juſtice and beneficence we muſt at preſent refer the 


. the celebrated works of Hume and Smith, | 


| ag 8 1 3 uſed fo the nexs 


note.] What our Author aflirms here concerning the 


— rams w/be mere tantalogy. / To. 
ay that, in the caſe of promiſes or contracts, fidelity is | Fo 
the foundation of juſtice, is the ſame as if he had ſaid 


that juſtice is the foundation of juſtice ; for What is 
r 


8 6 5 
8 of che ſufficiency of fortune. Pliny makes 


* Craſſus ſpeak more moderately upon this ſubje& (lib. . 
33.) Plutarch, however, in his life of Craſſus, agrees 
with Cicero. Dr Cockman informs us, in his note _ 
on this paſſage, „ that a Roman army was four legions, = 
edel ef fix thouſand foot and three hundred i} = 
| < horſe; two of theſe legions were given ro each conſul | P 
0 « every. year. The monthly pay of an army eame to a- I 
= bout r thouſand pounds: by which it ap- 


„ pears what an eſtate Craflus deſired to keep one | 
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1 the accounts given by antiquarizns, of the 1 55 


1 dumber and pay of what was conſidered a Roman army, 


t is Plain mat this ſtatement cannot be very correct. 
2 M. Craſſus was one of the Wann. Re- 


ga Reg. 


*:. 


1 Thi Ll 1þ e 
1 ed ſenſe i in which Cicero applies it, is verified by all hiſ- 
| tory. Ennius was an antient and a very celebrated Roa 


- Fry Poet. None of his works remain, except frag- 


= ments preſerved, by Cieero * «ner un 


oY i This is Julius Ceſar, ali biſtory-/ is well 
known. He r by — en months. 


20. This quotation is Boas the 4 e "wy 


| - a& of Terence” g Heautontimoroumenos or Self. tormen - 


= tor, w where Chremes expoſtulares with Menedemus about | 
his hard labour; upon which the latter aſks, whether the | 


| former had ſo much leiſure from his own buſineſs as to 


4 lotermeddle with other mens affairs in which he had 
SH x not che leaſt concern. This drew — Chremes the — 


wu ply here quoted: | 5 e e | 1 
Suey . I 7." The : 
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21. The Joftrine here maintained, has 5 a ſubject | 1 
of great controverſy among divines and moral philoſo- | 
phers. At preſent, we conceive that the ſubject i is too . 
| extenſive to be ſo compreſſed within the limits of a note . | 
| : : as to afford any tolerable latisfaction. We therefore re- hy 55 
fer the reader to the chapter on the extraordinary rights 


ariſing from ſome fingular neceſſity, - Dr Hutchiſon's | 
Moral Philoſophy, where the ſubject is treated with 
great candour . and ee. Dr H. ngrees 3 in opinion . 


| with Cicero. 


22. Phedre, the fiep-mother of Hippolytus, as A 8 


[- oY goes, fell in love with him; and upon his refuſing 
| to pollute his father's bed, the ; in revenge accuſed him of 1 1 | 
offering violence to her perſon. Theſeus, who. was 
eredulous it would ſeem, believed the charge, and avail- 25 
ed himſelf of his intereſt with Neptune, to have Hippo- 1 


Iytus put to death. The father, however, having at laſt 


_ diſcovered the truth, was himſelf juſtly * with 


remorſe and ſorrow. 


We cannot help 8 that R ſrems to have 55 


been very unfortunate i in the ſelection of this caſe to il 
| Juſtrate his poſition, It was highly indecent in Nep- 
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1 tune, to grant random promiſes of any Kind; but i it was 

| ſhameful wantonneſs and barbarity, to put a man to 
| | death for a ſuppoſed crime, about which, if he enquired 
| at all, it is plain he knew nothing but from the ſtory 


„ of an ill- informed, jealous, and angry party. Theſeus 


| ſeems to have been no leſs a ſavage, when he could o- 


|  vercoine the ſtrongeſt feelings of nature, and defire the 


| death of his ſon, upon no better evidence than his wife's 
8 tale. To grant A promiſe, and to perform. it upon prin- 


Da ciples like theſe, can prove nothing upon the ſubje& of e 
| 0 3 but chat mouſters may ſometimes appear in hus 


23. Cleomened ia not mentioned by Cicero in the ori- 


ginal. Pearce and Heufinger, however; in their notes, 


[ Plutarch; and upon this ground we have introduced his 


name into the tranſlation. A fimilar caſe is mentioned 
by Strabo, of the Thracians, when at war with the Be- 


tians. But which ever of the two may have been meant 


: by Cicero, the example illuftrates his obſervation ex- PD 


1 on Armen Hes. 


oy ie Labes bad no o previous and ſecret infladtons 1 
ZW . e 


vw; 


— Y * * 
< * * X - = 7 * * * by 2 TIER 
n r — 4 . r * n * mT D 
i 
* 
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to this purpoſe from the Romans, orif they. did not con- 


nive at the trick, and pay him for i it after it was done, 


it will be difficult to account for his conduct. The ex- 8 
ample would have been x more in 5 had Labeo wik- - 


A en the land to himſelf, 


| 2 5. It are not fure, but a reader not much ſkilled in ; 
antient geography, may be led by the expreſſion of other - 
nations. in Ttaly, which we have ſubſtituted for the Tufe 
culani, See. to ſuppoſe that Carthage and Numantia were . 
alſo in Italy. The one was a city in Africa ; che other 
in Spain : both deſtroyed by the Tong Africans, = 


| The latter was never afterwards rebuilt. | 


26. There is an omiſſion in the tranſlation of the lat- - 


ter part of this ſentence.” It ought to have been which 


was deflroyed from ſome cauſe, chiefly I believe with, Wa. 
If the word chiefly had been inſerted, the words from | 
fome cauſe would, we think, be better omitted, becauſe . 


' they convey no information that could not be otherwiſs 
implied. The deſtruction of Carthage, i it would appear, = 


was in Racers" 8 opinion an 0 of injuflice. | 


2 Gi nth late pat ofthis ce due 


8 ws 


. whom he endeavoured i in vain to reconclle. 
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to the ſubjedts of difference between Cæſar and Pompey, 


N oy 


6 2 The Feciales v were 1 in | declares war a or 


1 making peace, in judging of affairs relative to the pro- 


dlamation of war, and the formation or regulation of 
| treaties. They had forms and laws preſcribed to them, 
| according to which they a&ed. The perſons of the Fe-. 
7 ces r. enn 8 
5 * 1 en 8 was a — 
5 of obedience to the General, and adherence to the ſtan - 
dards. If it was then the uſual practice upon being dif- 


8 banded, and enliſting again under the ſame General, to 
55 renew the oath, Cato's ſon bad certainly no title to be 


5 exempted from eſtabliſhed forms. Cato s requeſt ſeema : 
to imply, that it was not uſual to take the oath anew to 


ä the ſame general. For if it had been uſual, Popilius | 
- certainly knew it, and needed not to be reminded of ſo 


: obvious a part of his duty. If i it had been the practice, : 
| ſuch a requeſt would certainly have implied an unhand- 195 


l ſome reflection upon the conduct of Popilius. It is moſt 


a probable, that Cato was ſcrupulous over much, or at 


TT leaſt, more than the general . required. 


V3, „„ 30 There | 
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. There 3 is a - mikake here in the Uta | In- 5 
ſtead of during hi- fervice in the Perſian war in Macedo- 8 
nia, it ought to have been in the war with Perſes in Ma- 


. cedonia. Perſes or Perſeus was the laſt king of Mace- 


donia. He was defeated; taken priſoner, and ak in tri. 
vnn wy. P. TO the Nolte Conful. 


331. Mr Hume, in a note upon his Elſiy ee 


differs in opinion from Cicero. The more ancient Ro- 


mans,” ſays he; © lived in perpetual war with all their 
ie neighbours : And, in old Latin, the term boftir ex- 
ce preſſed both a ſtranger and an enemy. This is re- 


« marked by Cicero; but by him aſeribed to the hu- 


manity of his anceſtors, who ſoftened as much as poſ- 
| © ſible the denomination of an enemy, by calling him 
« by the ſame appellation which fignifled a firanger. 


It is, however, much more probable, from the man. 


& ners of the times, that the ferocity of thoſe people 
was fo great as to make them regard all rangers as 
c enemies, and call them by the ſame name, Tt is not, 
cr beſides, conſiſtent with the moſt common maxims we 
& policy or of nature, that hal ſtate ſhould regard its 

« 1 enemies with 2 * eye, or ä 7 N 
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"08 © 'fach edit for aa as the Roman orator Would 
— aſeribe to his anceſtors. Not to mention, that the 
4 early Romans really exerciſed piracy, as we learn F 
„from their firſt treaties with Carthage, preſerved by 
3 « Polybius, (lib. iii. ); and conſequently, like the Sallee 
and Algerine rovers, were actually at war with moſt 
44 nations, and a is and an * were with them 


- « almoſt ee 25 


- 2 115 Ceubees Ae valiant people of Spain, 

| originally deſcended from the Celtæ, who ſettled upon 5 

the banks of the Therus. Hencs their name was deriv- I 
a ed. They made a vigorous ſtand both againſt the Ro- 


. mans and Carthaginians, who invaded them. Numan- 
tia was their capital. | 


The Cimbri were a 4 and W nation bt 
Germany, who invaded Italy with a great an and 
: threw the Romans into the utmoſt conſternation. | They 


. 


were ee pi oY mea 


33. Toe 1 bien Gt Samnites were taal 
nations or tribes of Italy, conquered by the Romans. 5 


The Carthaginians, the inhabitants of Carthage, a. cele- 


Toe brated city of Aries, and long the rival of Rome. 
7 Wig „„ 


PT. 
*  — 9 y * 8 
* 
- 


—_ 
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Fyrchus, king of Epirus, was a reſtleſs, ambitious, 


and warlike monarch. At the requeſt of the Taren- 
tines he croſſed over into Italy, and along with them 
maintained a bloody conteſt with the Romans. He was 
at laſt defeated, and withdrew with precipitation to his | 


con country. The inſatiable ambition of Pyrrhus kept 
f him in a ſtate of conftant SORE with ſm of his 
neighbours. 


34. Hannibal was the celebrated Carthaginian Gene- 


ral, who ſo often haraſſed and defeated the Romans. 
What has been ſo often ſaid of the treachery of the Car- "I 
” chaginians, and the cruelty of Hannibal, muſt certainly 
be underſtood with ſeveral grains of allowance. . 
want Carthaginian hiſtorians to enable us to come at 3 
I; the truth with certainty. They might refute or exte- 
nuate the Roman charges. The bumanity of Hannity 5 


bal was celebrated by the Romans themſelves, for his 


125 conduci after the battle of Cannæ, in ſearching for the 5 : 


body of the Roman Conſul among the heaps « of the ſlain; 
and honouring it when found, with a funeral ſuitable to 


1 the dignity of a General. He paid the ſame honour to 
| the reraning * Marcellus and | Tiberius Gracebus. 
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33. This i is ; the language of exceſſive ambition, blend- 
4 wich a certain degree of generoſity. But what are 
ve to 1 to the a of his conduct in general? * 


1 


36. We are 8 not . in ci 5 


je Prrangers ; 5 others would probably have been better. ; £ 


Cicero means here, the proſcriptions, bribery, and rob- 
| hery, of which Sylla and Cæſar were e guilty, to ſerve 


1 * ende of their 13 hit. 


965 35. „ We are ſenſible that in \ the wn of this 6. 
0 1 tence, and the one preceding it, we have not adhered o 
g the original ſo cloſely as perhaps we ought to have done. 


e Inſtead of, But if the caſe, &c. it was propoſed to ſub- 


litute, But in an important Jawſuit, Kc. alluding to the 
— Roman practice of going in the defence of another as 
one of the Advocati, which the liz in judicio ſeems 
clearly 1 to imply. The meaning then comes to be, that 
in all matters of civility, or in all obliging acts of go 


5 | neighbourhood, the preference ought to be given to, ps 


neighbour. But in the caſe of a lawſuit, the iſſue of 


wWzich is uſually ſerious and important; a man ſhould 
appear in the defence of his brother or kinſman, rather 


| than in that of his neighbour, 


he 


——U— Sy Pe > 
"FOI an rr ed 
N 


E r nN 
2 5 


1 


2 
* 69 
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Aide admitting this ahteaathci” balllcs ſome . 


accidental inconveniencies with which it would have 
been attended, there appeared to be two reaſons. The 
firſt was, that it ſeemed not improper to take lis in Judi- 


cis in a figurative or proverbial acceptation, as we find 


adbuc fub judice Iis eff uſed by Horace, and then the tranſ. - 
lation given ſeems abundantly calculated to convey the 
author's meaning. The other reaſon was, that as the 55 
meaning appears plainly to be, when the caſe amounts 


to more than an act of mere civility, a Kinſman or 


friend ought to have the preference, the ſame idea is as 


fully expreſſed in the preſent tranſlation as if the amend- 


ment had been adopted. It ſeems farther i in its favour, 
1 that the meaning is expreſſed in general terms, inſtead 


of being conveyed by a particular alluſion; and the low- 


| eſt caſe that can happen is as fully implied as the high- N 
eſt, which could not have been ſo fairly er * : 


the inſtance of an important lawſuit, * 


38. Theſe two quotations are generally ſuppoſed to be 


from the poet Ennius. The brave woman alluded to 
in the firſt of them is believed] to be Clelia, or ſome o- 


ther of the Roman whats! wane was the name 


of a fountain, the waters of which were thought to ren- 1 


5 ume of Ice. 


vors arb orsEEVAT Ton. WT, 


common and n ans of mn the 


| - op men ciated 7. Pia Las | 


n 


gained ſignal victories over the Perſians. Cocle: 
Romans, celebrated for their valour and 


(0. Except in wars . i akon eco, | 
ware ſaid with fat, that the tro caſes he has a 


—— inſtanoe, . gives a mueh more decid· 
ed opinion than in the former, upon the W, 


| * merit of * tranſactions of war and of peace. 


2 8 


my 44: Becks truth of the opinion —— here 
gives of the comparative excellence of "theſe great cha- | 
1 . we muſt at n. refer the reader to the "Oy: 


k * 


. 4 [Tho Agratian lang bad produced ges a 


1 
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Hons and diſturbances at Rome. Tiberius n at- 5 45 
tempted to renew them, and by his eloquence, obſlina- | 


cy, and popularity, he ſucceeded. He was appointed . 


one of the commiſſioners for mak ing this equal diſtribu- 0 


tion of the land, and had proceeded ſome length in the ex- 
3 ecution of the law, when he was /leſlanted. in the 75 

midſt of his adherents by P. Naſica. . n 
That the death of T. Gracchus was a 3 benefit = 
may | be eaſily admitted; but the manner in which it was ; 


| effected. appears to us highly criminal. The practice of 


aſſaſſination is an unequivocal and a moſt deplorable 
; ſymptom of a 2 _ . * | 
morals, wwe both. JJ LS 


44. By the wh is here meant the military re- 
ward; by praiſe, the honourable opinion of the Senate 

and Roman people, which was the n of . con- 

duct in times of * . 


gh 8— which Cicero. here alludes, 
vas the conſpiracy of Cataline. His conduct upon this 5 
occaſion was certainly as meritorious as bis fituation 
was difficult and dangerous. He had not only the pro- > 


2 in this 3 but n. men of the i 
| pen 3 
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5 greateſt talents in the Senate to contend with No won- 


der a man of Cicero's nan d ſhould” have recorded this 


- —_— from e 


80 46. | This was Cats the elder, wii harboured a mor- 

_ tal enmity againſt Carthage, and conſtantly urged its 

} deſtruction, which was. not "<P ar n res 
ne eee WIN „„ 


a What right has way Gear or army e eraſe rl: 


1 der eities? 


| 48. The gre which un e. 
de tbe Wee very obviouſly as a concluſion from che 
| two preceding; nor does it in itſelf convey a clear mean- 
_— The rule ſeems to be applied both to public and 
private. conduct. The firſt will be moſt ſhortly illuf- 
trated by the example which Cicero has himſelf after- 


wards adduced. Had Fabius given battle to Hannibal, : — 


che whole republic might have been endangered: When 
he declined battle, he riſked his own reputation as a ge- 
netal only. The other rule imports that a man ſhould 


— 
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be more willing to acht for his gepiitugion- 4 tor any 5 : 
diet confideration, ſuch as —— ing th 2 
| like. Fa 


. k 


49. . was General of the Lacadembpian Re 


- forcts at the battle of Leuctra. He was believed to he 


too friendly to the cauſe of the Thebans ; and to obviate : 
the ſuſpicion, he engaged with them nudge: He i invert- 5 
| A3 5 


ee . . dee which 
l here celebrates, has down e * : 
with ſucceſs noe his time. 7 


u. This obſervation is well 1 dena in the begin 55 
: ning the man. . 


a 2. The pa of F rench ne with Engliſh, 8 
perhaps as common in this country ſome years ago, as 
that of Greek words with the Roman language was in ES 
the time of Cicero. At the time mentioned, there was 


no chance of underſtanding ordinary converſation com- 


pletely without a sl of the French language: 17 


| bras phraſes poured inf plemfuly Even authors 
| ns 
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of i reſpeRtbilit were not altogether untainted with this 


a practice, which is at all, times 8 ep 


ble. 


x 53. | Ciceros philoſophy from the former to this note, 


3 Pi not only ill founded, but reprehenſible. _ Our i 
5 & not permit us to enter upon the queſtion | of the guile | 


f or innocence of ſuicide. We ſhall only obſerve, in ge- 
neral, that the caſe of Cato ſeems to have been altoge- 
| ther feeble and cowardly. If Cato's attachment to li- 


go, berty was ſo great t that he could not ſurviye it, his death 


| can in no reſpect be reconciled with the ſtrength of bis 
principle. It is altogether incomprehenſible, how a man 


5 fally influenced by the elevated ſentiments of freedom, 


5 could deſert his friends or fear a tyrant... And yet by 


Ve putting himſelf to death, he was s guilty. of both. While 


5 he had a ſingle adherent, he ought to have been the laſt 
to waver or deſpond; and when he had none, it would 
2 have been nobler to march out alone againſt Ceſar's 
5 army, chan baſely life up his hand againſt himſelf, - 

The doQrine which Cice ro here endeavours to jatify 

1 in the inſtance of Cato, is in direct contradiction to what 

| : he teaches elſewhere. | « N in deus is, cujus eſt hoc tem- 


| 2 < flow one qued. m an te corporis cuſtodiis 


= * liberavit, 
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3 liberavit, i in cœlum aditus tibi petere non pete Ty 
Ps omnibus retinendus eſt animus in cuſtodia cor- 


« poris; nec injuſſu ejus, a quo ule eſt nobis datus, ex ” 


* hominum vita migrandum eſt, ne munus humanum 


* affignatum a Deo defugiſſe videamini,”  Somn, Seip. 


Fa. For the adventures of Ulyſſes we refer the readet 
to Homer. The ſlavery here mentioned means, we ſup- 
poſe, the ſtate of adultery in which Ulyſſes lived win 


/ Circe and Calypſo. The treatment he received from ; 


his domeſtics aroſe from his having returned to his pa- 


| lace in Ithaca in the habit of a beggar, with a view to N 


diſcover his wife's gallants, whom he afterwards put to 5 


death. If Ulyſſes perſonated a beggar, he certainly "I 


| muſt have expected to be treated as 4 « beggar en bike 7 
contrary was known. _ 3 
This caſe, fabulous wi; is, Joes not Bee to Wo 2 haps 5 
_ py illuftration. All that can well be ſaid of i it, is, that 


Ulyſſes was a man of pleaſure in the worſt ſenſe of the 8 : 5 


expreſſion ; and that he ated. the beggar, and was treat · _ 
eld like a beggar. 9 5 | = 


8 


| $5» | Ajax, one of Homer's "RIFT could break no FRY = 
| 5 8 WB * mee treatment. But if Ajus, £ from | 
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34 any; view which he thought ada fucks a project as. 


ful or neceſſary, had determined to play the beggar, : 


25 5 and at the lame time not to ſubmit to a beggar's treat | 


1 ment; every man in his ſober ſenſes would have de- 


ws clared him a fool. e 


ao PRE is doubtful winder" the Epigbni be a 88 | 
of Euripides or of Sophocles. | Tt was unn by the 
Hoy tragic poet Accius. © ES 8 
Moedus was a "Oy written pd the Roman port. | 
Pacuvius. | ef ff E „ eee 
3 and ache were ee of A- 
5 8 "92 Bf eee 
7 Antiopa was a a/ either of Facuvine or Livius - 
| Aadronicus. Both of them wrote — the fame 
name. „ 8 2 3 Og 1 2 | 
MW Inſtead of Rutilius "ES Uribe Nene oe we are 
| told-he was a ple whom Ginny when a boy; had 
N ſeen perform. Er Or 1K FL 
Eſop was an 8 upon the Remain bias who) en- 


x 535 the intimacy of Cicero. Eſop amaſſed an im- 1 


menſe fortune. His talents, it would appear, were not | 


25 Se for the violent exertjons required _ 
5 | | > bo, aha rating | 
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| | onto dhe chatafer - of Ajax, the hero of a play write 
| 3 | 


51+ For the nia TSS 


38. The truth . Cicero bin- 


9 alt in fome meaſure verified in his own caſe. 


his pupils. [The un of Henne is e in the 


| Go. In the trandlation of this ſentence, 0 gc” - 


5 been by an overſight omitted. 11 is a very proper e 
| qualification of the ſentence z which, qualified by me 
word we have omitted, conveys a meaning abundantly | 
| juſtified by experience. . In many caſes, however, the 
|  oppolition of fortune, ſo far from repreſſing the powers 
of nature, ſeems to be neceſſary to bring them into ful! 


61, For * 0 


N 
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*. 5 


1 a U FR were two celebrated Romans of this name, 
. the father and ſon. The ou's was the W of 


Cicero, OY 


6 Craſſus is frequenty mentioned in our author * 


works wich greet bovour, * 3 


A. The Calar here ſpoken 0 of was the celebrated | 


| Julius d. . 


0 5. Tue Socratic method of inftruQtion © is ; well W 
It was conducted in the manner of ordinary converſa- 
| tion; and, with perſons who can remain cool and col- 
c ; lected, it ſeems to be by far the moſt ſucceſsful method, 
ö if not of communicatin 8 inſtruction, at leaſt of produ- . 

| cing conviQtion i in the mind of an opponent, when pre- 
| 3 or c paſſions bare led him to different and ng. 


"66. This charafter 3 is drawn by Terence i in his Eu- 
X LE. | . 1 


61. ror theſe well known ; haratrs fee the Rowan 


0 . 
N 
— ——— — — ———— — _ = 


ho — a 
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nuch, Ad 24, | Scene ſt; to which the reader is re- 5 


| ferred. 


67. Cn. Oftavius here mentioned was A celebrated 


| Roman officer who conquered Perſeus king of Mace- . 


donia, and took him priſoner. He was afterwards made 2, 


conſul.— The Palatine Hill was the * where the ; 


8 . * of wealth and faſhion ä reſided. 


a” To demoliſh a hou 1 . Is an 3 to 
| another, ſounds rather oddly as a 8 of expreſſion 
in Engliſh. The words acceſtonem adjunxit ædibus, 
Heuſinger the younger explains, Suits edibus Ofavii do- 8 
| mens fe defiruftam acceffionis Joco adjanxit. | This 
feems no plainer than the original. | _ Senſus e/t, ſays 5 | 
Pearce, Scaurus des ba. majores Mecit, demoliendo Ne 
des Odavii. This leaves the ſenſe as indeterminate 
| and dark as ever. If he only threw down the houſe, © 
and uſed the materials for pulling another, * 8 


reader can comprehend 8 


5 85 This is 71 1 who conducted the * 
againſt Mithridates and Tigran 05 e oc the 


10 Plutarch, gained ſo many and ſo great viftories over 
WE net ER, = 


* * 
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rs Power monarchs. Hei is charged with ſeverity : 
00 and haughtineſs i in his conduct as a general; but i in eve- 


| ry other capacity he is celebrated for his bumanity and 


- compaſſion. His perſonal accompliſhments were much 


3 ' admired ; but the immoderate e expence of his table, and 


the extravagant ma gnilicends) of his | buildings, have been 5 


5 . cenſured. 
What Cicero obſerves here of the imitators of LuceL 


bak) has, we believe, been a very univerſal ſource of | 
| complaint and lamentation. Upon what principle, or 
from what cauſe, it happens, that the peculiarities, the | 


Follies, and the vices, of men of genius or eminence, 


5 mould be ſo generally copied or -aped ; while the imita- 


EE tion of their wiſdom or their virtues is fo ſeldom at- 255 
tempted; we do not here take upon us to determine. 5 


8 We refer the reader to the writings of moraliſts and 


5 divines, to chuſe, among their various ſyſtems and opi- 


1. nions, the moſt probable. or moſt ſatisfaftory” folution 


NY of this . abuſe ol hog 


570. . This anecdote an excellent Nuftration of lo 


- tie of that rule of conduẽt which is here recom- 
1 mended. Wen engaged by ſerious or important buſi- 
e nels, to ſuffer the : attention to * un * by any paſſ- 
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ing and trivial occurrence, indicates a levity | or - folly 


wholly inconſiſtent with the nature of ſuch employ- _ ö 


ment. The reftraint upon the hands. i 1s ; explained by 


Val. Maximus, who mentions the ſame anecdote, and | 


makes Pericles expreſs himſelf much more intelligibly 3 ; 
| Pretort now ſolum manus a pecunie lucro, ſed etiam ocu-. 


| When's judge can be bribed, there is an end to the ads : 
miniſtration of juſtice, : 
71 Sieg in the frm was 1 5 the Ro. 1 
mans as a groſs indecency. Dancing in the en v 5 
viewed in the ſame light. See B. 3. ch. 19. . . 
Improprieties of this kind ariſe chiefly from the pe 7 


* 


a public ſtreet or court, would expoſe Nine more $19 | 
the N of matlneſs than rg. 


73. This, like many of the opinions of i ingenious % 

; men, who have. never been themſelves teachers, is 

abundantly plauſible when it is found written in a book; ; 85 

| but fails fadly when it comes to me teſt of experiment. "9 
1 did not occur to Cicero, that a \ good x mimic is very 


1 . mn Rk 
" 5 2 2 2 * , 


| los a libidinoſo adſpefu continentes ofſe deheri. Val. Max. 15 


culiar manners and opinions of particular nations. A ED 
N who, with us, ſhould ſing aloud, or dance i in . 


: rarely 5 
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randy to be met with; and that, when a man's A 1 
does not ſet the folly or impropriety it means to imitate 
in a light truely ludicrous, be only makes himſelf ridi- 
culous. It did not occur to him, that there are many = 
boys who would be gullty of impropristies for the k. 
Preis purpoſe of enjoying the merriment of their: mac 
| ter's exhibition. It did not occur, that the art of 4 
+ mimic is not very conſiſtent with dignity of character; a 
and that every effort of this kind, well or ill executed, 
may leſſen a maſter in the eſteem of a ſenſible boy. "A 
| ludierous: deſcription gravely and well a wilt 5 
A 


W 70 follow 3 or el — to nature, 

: 5 are/expreſſions which in themſelves can convey little or : 
no meaning. To underſtand what the follower of any | 

ſect meant when he uſed ſuch expreſſions, it is neceſ- 


| ſary to enquire into the particular tenets which he hb 


| his ſect had adopted, For this the reader muſt have 
1 reoourls to the 2 of ancient Wee 5 


"ny heb That hs mentioned 1 of — wh 
| which young men of great talents are very apt to fe 
: n 5 
5 „„  _ 
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778. . The fingularity of the early. Cynics, and many. == 
e groſs violations of decorum, which, at a later period, . 
< rendered: the ſe& not only ridiculous, but infamous, 

« furniſhed occaſion to thoſe, who did not carefully dif- 
0 tinguiſh. between the firſt deſign of this inſtitution and 
is ſubſequent abuſes, to declaim againſt the Cynical 
© philoſophy as nothing better than a compound of vul- 

„ garity, ſpleep, and malignity. An impartial enquirer 

will, therefore, in this-part of the hiſtory of philoſo- | 
phy, be particularly cautious in giving credit to A- 
;  & thenzeus, Lucian, and other writers; who, to diſplay. 


ee their own wit, or to bring philoſophy into diſcredit, 
c have, on every occaſion, eagerly caught hold of ſto- 
<& ries Ulreputeble to philoſophers, without. gs the 5 


1 pains, and perhaps without wiſhing,” to 
= truth from falſebood. P 454-5 Sponge 
2 's Hier of {Phd 


* This. i is a ia account PR adi mer- 
75 chants by retail. Making allowance for the low ſtate : 


of commeree in Cicero's time, we cannot help ſuſpect- | 


ing the accuracy of his information in this inſtance. It 
5 en from his own n at. there wore hole 


8 FX. a . 


 fale Fx 


” rl as well as rear Werther among the Romans; 


i retail merchant may not have been reputable among the 


| with greater truth, that in our days many very ingeni- - 
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and if Cicero, or apy other man, thought that the re- 
tir ſhould have no profit fron: his ſtock or his labour, 

they were altogether unreaſonable. To call a man a 

| liar becauſe he charges a reaſonable profit upon an uſe- 5 155 


5 ful employment, is mere ſlander. The occupation of a 


A Romans; w that is no . . it fhould be no 

be $49 ſhall not queſtion the truth of this aſſertion x 
for the Roman artiſts may have been all bunglers in 

| our author's time. But we can afſert, with equal, if not 


3 5 ous productions — liberal © men are to "oa" found in 
8 U e TO 


78. The different occupations claſſed together in this | 
aud the preceding ſentence, have ſome of them acquire [ 
"a degree of credit conſiderably different from what they _- 

| ”"'M ſeem to have aa in the n of Cicero. BOT © 
"5g is | chapter te with a A juſt eulo- 15 
1 your TS . the reader will find the 

| treatiſe 
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cited ton Major, or De Seneliute, wall worth bla. 
Rudy; not merely on account of the reference. here 
made by the author: it is one of his moſt n and 


| m —— 


; . We (dt 1 e to controvert the 
truth of our author's ſentiments in general, We would 


only remark, that they are to be underſtood with con- 


' fiderable limitations. The inveſtigations of ſcience will 
not at any time, we believe, be ſuſtained as an apology 
for the neglect of the important duties of ſocial life, 


But that a philoſopher ſhonld in every caſe think him- 


ger, is a poſition the propriety of which we are very, - 
much diſpoſed to doubt. He who would conduct pub. F 
uc affairs with wiſdom, will find political ſcience eſſen» 
| | tial to his ſafety and ſucceſs ; but every man of ſcience bp 
vill not certainly ſuppoſe himſelf qualified for the office 
of a. ſtateſman.” A Rateſman ought to be a man of 
. ſcience; but every man of ſcience is not a ſtateſman. 5 
A mathematician, or a chemiſt, may know no more of; © 
politics, than a politician does of mathematics or che - | 
| miltry. Let the times, therefore, be what they will. 
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F 


| E 81. Though the propriety and advantage of an emi-: | 
nent maſter are univerſally admitted by every man who. 
| knows any thing of the value of education; yet it is 


aſtoniſhing to obſerve in practice, how inattentive moſt 


men are in the choice, and frugal in the expence, of. 
maſters for their families. Preceptors who generally. 


receive half the pay of a cook or a footman, and who | 


| live uſually upon the ſame precarious tenure with theſe * 
5 their brethren of the kitchen, are certainly not the men 


o 


from whom we are to look for the exertions either of 


preg» or e 


| 32. The * ee of his obligations 


5 to his maſters, and. his eſtimate of their literary labours, 


4 ba . 25 een n. 


at Suns i of the kind here condemned * . 


4 þe found in this book wake Offices. 


— raw 
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be ſeen from the third book of this treatiſe. Cicero * 
tended his leQures, 1 l 
Poſidonius © taught at Rhodes with ſuch reputation, 8 


chat Pompey came hither, on his return from Syria, 
4 to attend his lectures. When he arrived at his houſe, 
he forbade his liftor to knock, as was uſual, at the . 


& door. The hero, who had ſubdued the eaſtern and | 
te weſtern world, paid homage ta philoſophy by wer 2 


0 bad the fe oy at the * of Poſidonius.“ 


We 's _— n Phil. 


* 


End of the Notes and Obſervations on the Firſt Book. | 
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' ON BOOK SECOND. 


5 158 author alludes here to the ſtate of affairs in 


= conſequence of Cæſar's ſucceſs and uſurpations. His 


2 friends Pompey and Cato, and many others, had periſhed _ 
5 in the civil war which aroſe about this time. P Ciceros 
0 conduct, as he here ſtates it, after the fatal lofles and ; 
misfortunes which he bewails, 1 merits in . view of 


- it our Mens and imitation. 


; | 2. The treatiſe < which Ge here | refers has been 
loſt. Some fragments of it remain. It was entitled * 
Hortenſius. -Augaſtine ſpeaks of it in the following 


terms: Ille liber mutavit affectum meum, et ad te 


1 5 ce ipſum, domine, mutavit preces meas, et vota ac de- 


; * fideria mea fecit alia.“ (4b. iii. Confeſſ. c. 4.) 


. : 


3. © Ticers 


= 
* 
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© opinions as in his Quaftiones Academice, (Academic 
| ©- Queſtions); of which only two books are extant, the 

© ſecand ſubſcribed with the name of Lucullus. In 
« this work he raiſes up the whole edifice of Grecian | 5 
4 doctrine, that, after the manner of the Academic | 


« ſec, and particularly of Carneades, he may demoliſh 
« it. As a ftorehouſe of materials for an hiſtory of | 


wy the Grecizn ſets, this noch is of great value.” 


Ein Hit of Ph, 


4. Ie is thought that aper is an Aiden or interpo- > 


; n made la — Seam tranſcriber or commen- * 5 


8. Piawircus was 2 taltower of Ariſtodle. 11 was 
a materialiſt and an eminent grographer, The * here | 


7. 1 
boe ue, de ad not Pu. d Primurn inter 
2 * pretantur . 
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2 « pretantur precipuum munus virtutis, quod Cicero 
ahaudqusaquam fentire potuit, qui ardus virtutis pri- 
„ mum munus nunquam in conciliandis fbi hominum 
« ftudiis poluit, ques ili ſpe contemnenda ſunt. .. 
be. See the whole of his note. | Os 
| Thoſe ſyſtems which make virtue conſiſt in r . 
FEY and not juſtify the bo rac of . * read =_ 
mum in this — 


8. Tin Geeks: xrants fer piling appe- 
5 titer are omitted in the tranſlation wann 
r . 


* The ts armies 0 . were, that of 
| Pompey at Pharſalia ; of Scipio in Africa; and of the 
2 Ow in n "IO oO all FO 5 : 
Tue late eminent eee man here alluded 1 
1 . Ray 8 


„ tyrant of Syracuſe,” whoſe hil. 
2 tory is well known. This ſtory of the /ingeing con- 
| rains very little of the ſemblance of truth. What 


 thould have 1 his  feouring the door of his 17 


room, 
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room. had truſting his own hand with a razor or a 
of ſciſſars. It is quite incredible how a tyrant, 1 
verſally deteſted as a ory, lke this implies, could have : 


been ſallered ns or at leaſt to e try = 
"time, © „„ * 25 


of d PE E 5 1 
Sf y of F +34 ASE __ * 9 


1 Was a . of - Pere; in Theflaly. | 
The Thracians, like the Swiſs in modern times, . | 


employed as a 5 


- 1 


es of life- guards or exec 
in whom they could repoſe more truſt than in their 
own fubjects. It does not ſeem — what q 
bis exactly implied by the ſlave being'branded: 4 To be 5 

e marked on the forehead,” ſays Cockman, « was Aa 185 

token of honour amongſt them, as it er diſgrace - 

L and ſlavery amongft others. But Cicero here ſeems 

# to speak of this man as 4 Dave or villain. It is pro- 

A bable therefore he might be a Thracian ſlave, and 

k RP. ſuch after be came eee q + 2700 5 


— 
* 


r gy I A 97 dd + $3.3 "+ * 42 


2 Dada, a tyrant of been | in "Sicily and 
infamous for his'cruelty; He is remarkable for the uſe 
of a brazen bull, with which he tortured ſuch of his 

1 fubjecks as happened to beir Wan Ales 5 


ſure. . 
I a g 
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1 roſe upon him, and juſtly retaliated hy infliting upon | 
him the . of his own brazen bull. 


„ Westen 8 e 8 king of Mace. 
5 donia. The deſertion of his ſubjefts v was occaſioned _ ah 


al his 85 and infolence. — 


= Cœſar.— 


5 : 14. Lonkiva was « village of Bœotia, where Epami- 
1 | 'nondas the Theban general obtained a victory over Cle- 
Ef ombrotus king of Sparta. From this time the Lacede- 
ET monians loſt the empire of Greece, which they had en- 
5 Joyed near five 2 ns | 


43 The 8 of 5ylla, mentioned in the ſentence 
before the one to which this note 1s affixed, was Julius | 
—The city of Marſeilles had ſhut its gates 5 


0 2 Car upon his march into Spain to oppoſe Pom 


| pey's party. He befieged and took the city by deem; 


2 
| achierement in triumph: and this lk circumſtance. 


is alluded to in the original by the e, Fortari 


1 triumpbo Maſſiliam vidimus. Pp 
Marſeilles, a city of Frames, had Ps: taken part 


. 0 the fide of the e Romans in their r Tranſalpine wars. 


. 


1 
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16. The Sylla here mentioned was the nephew of. 7 
I. Corn. Sylla; who, in the dickatorſhip of his uncle, N 
oonduded the proſeri ptions, and, thirty-ſix years aſter- | 
wards, FORT _ ſame 5 oppreing, oli waer x 


7 * 


„0 J 


17. The treatiſe o on Friendibip we erde. to the N 


Leader s attentive peruſal, as Hong one x of .c our ; author's 5 
moſt valuable moan 3 


x8. Theſe two treatiſes are e ſaid to be loft. They a are | 
oftener than once mentioned. * Cicero i in his Letters I, F 
Atticus, 5 5 
19. The figurative expreſſion, fac Aru, is thus . 
explained by Heuſinger: Cum dolorum metus infer- 
ec 00, cum dolores, quaſs Faris, Faces intentant.” 1 : 


. The igni n is a 3 expreſſion, 


taken from the bring or e of ” or Lt, metals . 


Y kes 


4+ Fs 


21, Wet 


3 * 2 


5 
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= 1 Wwpetber laws ſhall e to all, with one 5 the 


OY fame voice, muſt depend almoſt entirely upon the mo. 


1 ral principles or the virtue of thoſe who execute them; 


1 or on the degree of refiſtance which the community in 


75 general can, or may be diſpoſed to, ne: to the abuſs 
. er pe of them, 


5 ; 22. . By the Fe on 1 both des, Cleve here means > 
4 two deſcriptions of men : thoſe who have preſerved the 

| reputation which they had honourably obtain ed; and | 
: thoſe who have loſt. a Ol name | which they had dil. 
- honourably Quid, ; | 


23. T. Gracchus enjoyed t two conſulſhips and two | 
: criumphs 3 was afterwards made cenſor ; I. and at laſt au- : 
| : gur. His ſons, in conſequence of the commotions they % 
5 raiſed by propoſing and Lopporting the n tains, 
"2 were, both allaſiaated, VE | 


1 24. Rutlibs and cle we celebrated Roman law- 


: vers. The circumſtances here mentioned, from which | 


the former derived ſo much advantage to his reputation, 


5 has been Ng, an obſerved and a The 
* * 


"6% oy 5 


e Sly «can of he pea ho bie 
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world has been very often deceived, or. impoſed. a upan, ” | 
by the credit they have ſo. 8 Eds 8 ” 


E MY * e ne 
us | The i hare wy Cardo v was extortion, 10 7974 


Ty 11 times when 1 4 cl gy of 4 5 th 5 1 


really believed their ſuperiors a h3 cher order of beings, 
the benign addreſs here recommended could. not * ta 85 


be pen Mor id tha dun arb . 


25. This i is the . of — the aui 5 


1 He accuſed Cn, Papirius Carbo. 


N „ 4 


Marius againſt Sy lla; and was afterwards put to death 5 
: iy SIS order. Norbenus es. defended «by hoe: 


| 29- M. 5 = - ha accuſed | Servillins the augur / | 
ol peculation, (prowlatur,) in revenge for a no of 
0 C er e by Servillius againſt their father, 


hots AND oxserbartons, 341 


8 in thele! omplalnth- OY Verres. G- himſelf bad : 
I been queſtor in Sicily nor long before. ir vilhars e 
_ We have in the tranſlation followed the e now 
_ _ yenerally received, in which the words “ pro M. Al. 
<<Ceſar; in name of the Sardis 

nians, charged Albuelüs with mal-adwiniſtration 3 * 


5 bucio” are omitte 
N ww of Hs Gat we” - 


36. Marews Atuitiies was Seal with "Marius; 10 


dee et bribery er excorios He was a by | 


Zr. Both the father and the fon ate mentioned in the 
ther works of onr author : the one; as an eminent law- 
yer, and a good man; the wg; as  « proffgat; and 4 4 — 


1 TOY to his Ow” 


of this early exertion of Ci⸗ 


94 For che cadets kit 


5 cero's prints the cake Is referred to * oration 


33. For the account of the 4 intact 4 men bers 


1 * the reader * # referred to Roman hiſtory - 


17 a 
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34 14 does. h quite, clear ; from this chapter 
what Cicero's opinion is upon the ſubject of which, he 
ſpeaks. The reader, however, will find him more di- 3 


"ſin and decided at the beginning © of the Selling 


35. Hercules was ſuppoſed to preſide over, treaſures: 
and hence thoſe who poſſeſſed a great urs of * gone 
fecrated a tenth part to-him. 

The pretence of Oreſtes has been no > uncommon one 


in all ages. 


Clodius v was 315 hole of. Cicers, and Mer 5 


his baniſhment during his tribuneſhip. Milo being tri 
bune the year following, endeavoured to obtain Cicero? "= 
recal; which Clodius violently oppoſed. Both parties 


collected gladiators, and had recourſe to arms. Milo 


ſucceeded, and reſtored Cicero. Milo afterwards killed 

Clodius; and was moſt eloquently defended by Cicero 

nn the celebrated oration that fall remains. See the ora- 55 
ne Ta 4 7; 


1 . F : IF 8 8 8 I 2 4 1 * 


. Germ 


315. Cicero ſolicited and obtained the office of qua 
: 1 the age gel, of Raue e wm Wy and 


of s conſul at 44: ago re ax. Ze 


b | * 1 8 7 s 14 1 94 4 RF * 0 9 : 2 N 
n 7 F301 . — f fe * .7 ot my A. A " „ & N. 3 - #, + *; 
* 4 


* Te was 3 tter to lay out money in efecking 
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5. 10 15 the Craffis ſb — : 
ka does not ts that gs SERA dels un 


922 


6. The 3 opinion ſeems to bey that ee 5 


mom 1s here altuded to. 


oh wh 1 of Tib. Gricchils} mens 
| Honed at the end of the rath chap: of this book — 


M. Octaviiis is faid to have been colleague of Tib. 
| Graechis in the tribuneſnip. This diſtribution aſcribed 
to him does not feem! to be very diſtinctly knowns 


43. This is L. Marcus Philippus, 4 tribäne ef e 
people. He was à leveller, it would appear. Yet we 
; = not ſee, i in the words here quoted, chat dangerous . 

ES, rr. 
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tendency which Cicero thought they 4 80 bold an ON 
= © afſertian certainly required proof; and every man, from the : 


' ſeſſion of facts that would go in the face of ſuch doc- = 
trines. There is an unneceſſary alarm often taken at 5 
' particular expreſſions and opinions, Which a ſhort ex- 
perience very commonly proves to be groundleſs. : 


— Sth 18 his- 0 
eee concomitants, abe polln-of the great 
body of a people, they become an eaſy per to more 

; 5 roars Bs 


44. This: 4 6K«„ nagar: ah:qct 0 
times in which he lives, ought always to be well con- 
adered before a true eſtimate can be formed of his cha- 


45. Panlus . conquered Perſous king of Ma- 1 8 


extent of his on acqUamntance, muſt have been in poſ- 


4edonia ; and thus tenmĩnated the ſecond Macedonian c 


War, and the enn, empire: together,——The | 


wr” 8 . words 
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; — unius imperatoris,” Kc. ſhould rather have 


been tranſlated, that the booty of one general put an 
n ,, 


_—_ l * * = O ** 0 —— 4 . "2 
: , . FP, $4 7 * en FF 


oh e deen for a general 
4 to make a ee e ©? toit 0 
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47. The rich city which Mummius a was Co- 


- | einch.- hey ſhared a ſimilar fate about the ſame 


3 ee 3 barbarons ran 
e in ſelf-intereſt, 3708 


43 
* 1 8 1 3 


9 8 


| times, but of a mercenary and profligate age. Avarice 


. and profuſion generally go together; and are either ac- 
companied or followed by the loſs of moral princiꝑle. 


. If the Gods of the Heathen had always ſpoken'in 


7 this train, * have had ſome reaſonable him 


8 ene, 5 2 | NS AIDS] | | > + L965 


aud deſigning men, with a view to obtain popularity. 


6 NorES AND 68k Faith 


f E fign of them. The total remiſſion or ceduition of achte 1 

er of abſolving the debtor from his obligation to paß 
the whole or part of what was due, Berau at different EE 
times another engine of e. 

* Wins Staad £193 1 1 ds 9100. e e 47. 
go. This Wet ths Tae itt Bir chili BY 
Corn! Nepos and Plutarch, and who flouriſhed about 1 
century before. The Lyſander here mentioned was the 
contemporary and accomplice of ae in anker n : 


FPlitareti's Life of Agis: 


— 5 1. See note 125 


W Gs 8 
b 


To # © © K Fl 


Aras, a nobleman of Siepe, a city of Pe: : 
3 After his father had been murdered, he 
Was himfelf obliged to flee to Argos. See the Life of 


. "+ $a 


83. Cicero here refers to the ſituation of affairs | 
—˖ͤĩ ˖ arc weogdee - 
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84. Out ae means 1 This refle&tion 3 is cere 


tonhy ma braved OR POOR 31 „ 40% ff 5 


- 


n 


2 5. There wat more 0 one of this name among 225 


88 che Stoie, philoſonherte. The Antipater . here mentioned 
2 TY, the cquaintance of Cicerd, and the friend of Cato? 


$54 act 15 ++ - AE. E * | ] "3 *C;ZY 403 *r}f 4 * 


" Thi note is by mile 57 1 — 1 56 — 


is Cato's time a 3 * we beef, or 8 


| 2 farming muſt have been extremely injudicious. The 
reading of the paſſage, however, is moſt r . 


runs * the commentators. 


x 1 14 _= | £7 x * 
nw * 


sd To pry I] ks to kl «mg, muſt on alk 
{uppoſitions imply different degrees of moral tuzpitude, 

1 Comparing them will certainly appear to the reader the 
reſult of a very ſtrange, not to fay horrid, fyſtem © 


hi: Nee has been often reprobated. Among na- 


LS ; tions not commercial „ lending upon intereſt does not ſeem 
to be neceſſary for the agricultural or paſtoral life: and 


bre the ſentiment of Cato © is formed _ 
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confiderations of this nature. Lindy upon | inte — : 
vas probifbiced among the Jews. 8 


59 · Some think that by the 3 Bonis + viris, 3 


applied to Roman bankers, Cicero intended to treat 5 
them with deriſion. If ſo, we have tranflated the word. 
improperly. We have followed the opinion of thoſe 
Medius was a particular place or Nicer where the 


4 4 8 
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End of the Notes and Obſervations on the Second Book, 
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2 3. Tais a the fame Cato nentioned at the co 
ol the former book. This is Scipio the grandfather, 
1 the younger Africanus, and the congueroy of Hannibal 
Las the rg is ATR. 
PV AL nenn CC * 
„ The commentators tell us, that 3 . 


over the country, here noticed, means our * 
15 e from one of his vils's to another. 


_ . This is the | Poſidonius already — His 
commentaries, a8 well as che books of Panztius, have 


5 . 


+4 On the expreſſion u, 01mnes numero Babet, Heuſinger 


ebe, 0 * eſt a Palaaſtra, cvjus omnes mo- 
0 tus 


* 
BY. 
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te nero: Zabere dicebantur,”, 5 
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3% Notts An 0nmmvarIons | 


# tus ad decus conipeattics” qui perdiicerant, omnes 7 me 


The oe” wiſe man was an a idea charaQter. 


* 4 
a TE 54 


xj EF. A very little confideration in 8 that this LY 


fooliſh diftinQion ; ; of which there | is a tireſome and uſe- Z 
leſs number to > be met with among the antient t philoſo- 


— - 


pare: 


. 
* þ 4 


6. This W oth * we e believe to be 2 71 20 the 
_— which it recom mends, of the moſt ſublime na, 
But the principles. of the ancient philoſophy, | 


liks thaſe of many of our modera moralifts, 221 Tit, 
by calculated | to Foy it. | 


3 5 


J. This ! is ea y a as true as TY I important: 25 and i 


would be the higheſt and moſt meritorious effort of bu- 


man labour, to diffuſe an univerſal and rated con- 


vition o a it : among mankind. 


bg Py 


— 
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8. The commentators have differed about the mean; ; 
ing and application of the words, gue vacent injuſtitia. 


The meaning we conceive to be this: FOE, For by. ſuch 


c N * &c, than to endure all the * of fortune, 


ffi ns | 


- or | 


— 
; by 
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I 6. or the pains of body, or diſtreſs of mind, which have 
TY « not how the Rn of ads of bieter 3 


5 ; This we conceive to be voy Jan gibi doftries; 


god the more ſo, that minds of ſtrong ſenſibility, and 
| poſlefiing an high ſenſe of honour and rectitude, are. 
very apt to adopt it. That tyrants and raſcals ſhould 
: be cut off. from the face of the earth, will, we believe, 
be very generally agreed; but it is often very difficult 3 
* aſcertain what men fall under ſach an odious de- 
: {cription. Beſides, the principle, which, in ſome in- 


: | lances, might juſtify or palliate the aſſaſſination or the 


: 98 murder ol ſuch men, is ; extremely apt to be miſag- 

0 plied, by the ignorance, ambition, or other evil diſpo-· 

fitions of mankand ; not to mention what would be at- 

tempted by thoſe who. might dread or deſerve ſuch a 

85 1 fate. The doctrine i is moſt immoral and dreadful; 1 

ceßt in in ſuch rare caſes as are © founded upon the univer- TT 
5 fal ſenſe. of a nation: and, in ſuch caſes, the privation | 


of life is not neceſſary, kcal ſeverer W might | 
+ he. e 12 eg err: ook. men to live. 


10. Biber 3 Pearce very properly remarks bere, That, : 


: wiv Cicero ee to 0 ol hicſelf, furniſhes an op- 
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portunity of obſerving the- character and eminence of | 


Panztins as an author, In what Cicero, ſays of his 


own, adds. the Biſhop, there are too many repetitions | 
there is a defect in the order, the farce, and. the. copi- 
ouſneſs of uſeful precepts. It were to be wiſhed, con- 
tinues he, that the aid of Panzetius n ends 
ing to Cicero in this third book likewiſe. _ KG 
ny} 3 — whe 


| out any foreign aſſiſtance, or by one's. wn proper 


power. 
— 3 N 


name 5 family. of 3 8 This was a 


ridiculous meaſure, There might, however, be cir- 


-cumſtances in rude times which in * „ 5 


12. This ib n pleaſant and juſt obſervation upon the | 


(earth; and, after death, roſe to the hancurs of a God. 


eee eee „ 


ö 
4 


-and this was the cauſe of the omiſſion. . 


| wi 53+ 8 2 #94 «2 : 1 ' i. wm 5 ; LY ot .. 258 
13. This is the celebrated Stois. None of his nu- 


bus works remain, * date from ay! Pre- 
en Roman writers. 


140 c 
ticulars, wbich we have omitted in the tranſlation. 
The maxim is abundantly plain without the examples: 


— 
* 


13. 0 confound the Deity in this manner with the | 


4 human mind, Fan but diminiſh- 2 


— n 403” ui 


* * | _ 
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af” LY 


"0 wy This dr rare W a conduct for, a ty= 


kunt to exhibit. There was hope of ſuch a man as this: | 


5 g e was ſometimes uſed 11 a oy” ſenſe; 


E 1 


> £ 
OS. 
* 


0 I SIS. 5 4 * 1 „ x : 5 2 


N The e upon | the Gunbe 5 eee | 
ts ginetz, mentioned at the beginning of the f- 
ter, was moſt wantonly and deſpicab picably cruel. We ſup- 


poſe it was intended to prevent the poor iſlanders front 
,. 
1 2M. Junius 
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« M. Haute; Pennus, a tribune K the oat about 
« « the year of Rome 657. It is quoted 1 ſome under = 


54 C3 


4 the name of Lex Petronia.” 
"ME, C. Papius, tribune of the ee * . * 655 
two years before Cicero was conſul.” Coc "nM 


* 


I 


188. Trafene was a city of Peloponneſus, then in alli- 
ance with the Athenians. The Athenian fleet muſt ei- 


ther have been enormous, or the number of inhabi- 
| tants ſmall, if all of hows e their wives and 0 chil- 


1 ; CC 
* J o LE. 
. f % 


_ 


ares, went aboard. 


19. « Tt is probable that he means s thoſs of Marſeilles : 


* and king Deiotarus ; whom Caſar either deprived of 
« their liberty, or made pay great ſums of money, for I 
6 © taking 25 with 12 in the civil ! war, cyckmun. 


20. . 1 50 end of ag of 1 . A num- 


ber of circumſtances might occur, were ſuch a caſe 


really to happen, which would render it no difficult 5 


matter to determine the queſtion, | When men fit down 


'to frame caſuiſtical problems, or caſes of conſcietice, ; 


they have ſeldom failed to produce topics of everlaſting x 
 , diſputation. When it is enquired what is the fact in 


+ "M0 
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teal life, we believe chat few, if any, ſuch inſtances 


7 ever occur; and, when they do occur, the difficulty f * 
Produced either by perverted Ingenuity, | or r occalioned 5 


I bythe N of due information. 


eRZIGATE 


. 21. No n man can 5 5 at a \ lol to ha upon this caſe, 


_Pythivs, muſt haye been one of 30 moſt * | 


- FONG waokind, 
5 * 23. F nomina, v nd to give ſecurity for pay- 
a 1 « 2 by ſubſcribing the tes | in a a banker” 5 book. * 
| Adam 4 Ant, | 


3 3.  Aqnitlivs » was s Cicero 8 ae in he prertor- 
bbb It would appear there could be no action inſti- 


tuted againſt. any man before this time for frands of rhe 
| Kind here mentioned. The Roman law before this . 


<a * eam to have been very defeRtive. 


Ad bY a man uſe any property with the Gncere per- 
- Halton that it is his own, and without the imputation 
of culpable ignorance, | he i is ſaid to to ſo ex Bond fiaes . 


5 fo1 * all othier-caſes.. 


Rs 6 a8 


has IFN hs — ag 5s 


_ FT NorEs AND onszKvarions. 5 
: 2 TX At marriage, the wife 5 ber became the pro- : ; - 
5 perty of her huſband: but if a divorce took place after- 
wards through the i of the huſband, Juſtice 55 

1 and equity required that the dowry ſhould be reſtored | 
to the wife ; ; if it aroſe from her miſconduR, ſhe loſt = 
her dowry. his was faid to be done meli, equi; 
and ſo in all ſimilar caſes. | . | 118 


If a man buys or receives any thing for another, but ” 


N takes it in his own name, and afterwards delivers it up ed | 

| ; to the perſon for whom it was intended; this was ſaid to : 
be rnter bonos bene ier, or * and fo i in all . 
caſes. | * 


26. This was ; very generous | condudt; and, did the 
* conſiſt in general of honeſt men, this example 1 
no doubt ought to be univerſally followed. thou- 

and ſeſtercii amounted to ſomewhat more than cight no, 


goats ſterliny ng. 


* 


* 


25. All the waki of n are loſt. Hei is men- 
4 tioned again i in the 236 +1, 2h of this book. e 


Ta; 


28. The | 
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28. The arhiter 1 was a Roman jodge who decided dif. 

fn upon the principles of 1 ——Cato' 8 ſen· 
f tence was well founded. . 


29. | Reparation, in 1 of this kind, were obtained, 
if ſlaves were ſold as poſſeſſing qualifications which the 
EE ſeller, who was preſumed to be fully acquainted with 


5 3 them, knew not to be real or true .—Caſes of this na- 8 


: ture fell within the province of the zdiles. 
An heir newly come to the poſſeſſion of an  eftate, | 
85 vn not Preſumed to 1 9 daves were 
8 _—— e. . 


5 30. | This | is thonghe + to fer is the i pro- 


. ceedings in the. time of the civil war | between Ceſar 


and he 1 


31. or the opprobrium annexed to dancing or ſinging 


Br 5 any Four place 0 or ftreet, we took notice in a former 


"The following, is | Cockman 5 note upon this paſſage. 


. 8 ' Dancing was eſteemed but a ſcandalous practice, and 


; 177 unbecoming a ſober and ts perſon, among the 
5 3 e 
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6 Romans: : wherefore our author tells us, in his Ora 
« tion for Murzna, (ch. 6.) no body almoſt dances un- 
* leſs he be drunk or mad; and calls it omnium vitio- 

% rum extremum, a vice chat no one would be guilty 
« of till he had utterly abandoned all virtue; and um- 
, Bram luæuriæ, that which follows riot and de- 
et bauchery, as the ſhadow follows the body. | The | 


meaning, therefore, of this place, is, that Craſſus . 


would not flick at the baſeſt ations, if he could but - 
& fill his coffers by chem.“ | 


32. This was « Pompey, who married Ven, cet 5 
gaughter. 
33. Biſhop Wenne, very i ſulpets 1 that this is S : 
- not the true reading; and propoſes, inſtead of Euripi- 55 
It was the : 


des, to ſubſtitute naler, meaning Cæſar.— 
buſineſs of Euripides, as the author of the Phœniſſe, | 
eh repreſent with propriety the character of Eteocles, | 

whatever it might be. A criticiſm of the kind here - 


given, is quite abſurd, and contrary to what Cicero 8 
25 Pete elſewhere teaches. | | 


„ 232 This 
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31 his» was IT cen, 5 2 2595 


[3 i e527: | #7 I £ 7 _ | 
35. dünne have differed abou the W of 

| wh ſentence. The meaning, however, — to all 
5 of La is clear and excellent. 


: 38 This was an antient Roman tragic poet 
37. This was Caeſar, 


33. We diſapprove of this mode of thinking, for 
PIO * * Aſſaiſination cannot be juſtified, 


. 39. Theſe are ſaid to 3 Rl cities or 1 of 
Aſia wreſted from Mithridates by the ö and re- 
ſtored by Sylla upon paying a ſum of money. The 
: faith of pirates was certainly better than that of the = 


1 of Eg, in the caſe mentioned ; becauſe pirates difmiſs 


Th their captives, when ranſomed, without 0x farther | 


| o. The common making: of this ſentence has not 
: 8 _ favour with the ar The latter part ought 
ab | 2 J. _ 
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to hive been tran nſlated thus: 4 rather than to fax #6: - 
was uſeful?, &c. leaving out the © not „be *. . 
ea was han, FLO of the PR” ay 9 


a g 4 E "5 > > * „ 


41. This is the ſame 3 „ chap. 15. « on 


42. Cicero ought to have ld, © With the latter! 
entirely agree.“ 'To deceive becauſe one is Cs, 1 7 
ga WE 5 | ; 


_ 
> s 


43. This caſe does not ſeem to teach any thing, ex- 
cept that che doctor ought to have been N . - 
Yied * behaving WM 1 | 
4 8 by fs 

44. This is 2 ridiculous caſe. 1. is rely v not werd 
m_ conſideration. 


45. Sol's promiſe was ſuch as no prudent man would 


have either made or required; and therefore no moral 


Inſerenck can be deduced from it but wks that both the 5 


a Peder al and the ſon were extremely fooliſh. ' 


46. If by the term, lla, which Ak the 
oped ſo univerſally, was intended whe the word im- = 


- Fir - 
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Ls 


8 : EET in Eaglith, it conveys no very favourable idea of. 


55 I theix liberality of ſentiment. The truth probably is, 


5 that the word having crept into uſe i in rude times, bad . 


. been continued by * I changed in ſignificae 


3 2 Some have thought that this whole ſtory of Re- 
gulus is fabulous; particularly as Polybius and others 
| have paſſed it over in filence. This opinion ſeems to be 
very ven LEA by circa in the narrative. 


5 2 His affeQion for his country, his + friends, or © his | 
15 family, may not have been great. Many have ſacri- 
15 ſiced the deareſt intereſts of one, or all of then, to vas 

vin ren, or . 


49. - Thins utility i is not ſo „ ſolendid a as never will 5 
: ban e not We from the e here mentioned. 


. This . at Is ; a crouch as. 
well as a pernicious, notion of the Deity. What kind 
of being would that be, who delighted in goodneſs, and 


1 0 yet had no averſion to vice; or who was equally indif. 


ü ferent t to het! 5 Such a being as this cauld not be the 


7 maker 


e e 


VU ̃ ⅛ no murmniga ayer moms me ont » 


W -r 


unn nn . ere 
: r 


nenſenſe, but the ignorance and abſurdity of the an- an- 1 


mom ou rc omtrny — IS 


this very exceptionable morality. 
_ bound only in thoſe caſes in which he conceived. the - 


other party. honeſt, very few promiſes would be per- | | 
formed. This kind of ſyſtem would put an end to the | 


| confidence, as s well as the performance, of promiſes,” 
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maker of this world, or any world f in which there ex- 
iſted moral diſtinctiong. N othing can account for this 5 


1 Fx 
F234] 
4 r N 


tients n, we 1 of papel 1 


5 The force of this argument, „ fas Cockman, . 
te is, men are not obliged to Keep their oaths to Ho. . 
& ceivers and treacherous people ; and ſuch the Cartha- i 


4 ginians were; therefore Regulys needed nor to have 


46 kept his cath to them,” bh 


With all deference to Cicero : and Cockman, v we e flak 


If a man were to be : 


** 
5 5 #: 


I * 
i 


. This is 15 the — of Atreus, by Aceiys; bt 


; 555 is alluded to in the OE = note, TT 


Cam. | 


-$Zs is 18 very vel. morality truely, "When once 


#46 


| RA: reſervations and iniquitous diſtinctions of thi is 
nature are admitted and practiſed, oaths are uſcleſs,— g 


The words quoted from Euripides, at the beginning of 
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: PE next e ſentence, « can only | be tolerated from the aa 
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54. « He mn = firſt en treaty with the 


i « Nu ſumantians; ; but, by his intereſt and entreaties, ef 


& | caped being delivered up to them. He was ee 
e of the Tepper; that « ever was s conſul.” n 


l Tip ha IA 22 2 


11 5. | Frews this citing?! it appears, that; in the 
bers of Regulus, the Romans held ſound principles 
upon the ſubjet of oaths. Tf Cicero's Jn&tinlh Were 


generally received in bis own times, his countrymen : 


were ſadly degenerated; and nothing elſe could be e- 


a from ſach men, but to become the tools or the 


Eo of profits or deſigning men. e * ned 


e. be The commons thinking they were opprefſee 
4 by the nobles, raiſed a ſedition; and retiring. ton 
US place called Sacer Mons, refuſed to return till ſuch 


and ſuch privileges were granted them by the ſenate, 


5 cc The laws made on that occaſion vere . — 


5 80. Ui. 15 Paul. Manut—Cochman. en e 
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COR "IO was the diſc 
curus. In ſpite of the obloqu 
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* EIT Tits i 1 


5 2 
* 


8 * His ſon ane a . 3 with 7 


6 minius Metius, a ſtout Latin, and overcame him ; 
di becauſe he did it withont leave from him who 


*© was general, he commanded his head to be cut off 
for his breach of military diſcipline : hence Manliana 


- n uſed 1 ar unnatural rigon nd hace. 


6 | 1 4 
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n — commenutors who this 
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y to which. the ſect was 


expoſed, he maintained the dactrines of 1 his * with = 
8 . 


61. If 3 had here ſaid, that all irregular 
or intemperate pleaſure is contrary to virtue, his aſſer- 


tion would have been underſtood and approved; but to 5 


maintain that all pleaſure is ſo, certainly is what no 


man in his ſober ſenſes can, underſtand or admit.— 


No wonder the e al re- were ſo unjuſtly 
 calumniated, = 
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5 i when « a man 1 of Cicero's authority miſe 
en ad abuſed them ſoyrofily, | 


2 1 Sf . * - 
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odgy, If the ad eee de wot! re u tood in 2 
bad Kea anſwer is * infuerable. a 
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